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DIDEROT. 


THERE was a point in the last century when the Catholic Church 
hoped for a return of internal union and prosperity. This brief era 
of hope coincided almost exactly with the middle of the century. 
Voltaire was in exile at Berlin. The author of the Persian Letters 
and the Spirit of Laws was old and near his end. Rousseau was 
copying music ina garret. The Encyclopaedia was looked for, but only 
as a literary project of some associated booksellers. The Jansenists, 
who had been so many in number and so firm in spirit five-and- 
twenty years earlier, had now sunk to a small minority of the French 
clergy. The great ecclesiastical body at length offered an unbroken 
front to its rivals, the great judicial bodies. A patriotic minister 
was indeed audacious enough to propose a tax upon ecclesiastical 
property, but the Church fought the battle and won. Troops had 
just been dispatched to hunt and scatter the Protestants of the 
desert, and bigots exulted in the thought of pastors swinging on 
gibbets, and heretical congregations fleeing for their lives before the 
fire of orthodox musketry. The house of Austria had been forced 
to suffer spoliation at the hands of the infidel Frederick, but all 
the world was well aware that the haughty and devout Empress- 
Queen would seize or make a speedy opportunity of taking a crush- 
ing vengeance, and France would this time be on the righteous side. 
For the moment, a churchman might be pardoned if he thought that 
superstition, ignorance, abusive privilege, and cruelty were on the 
eve of the smoothest and most triumphant days they had known 
since the Reformation. 

We now know how illusory this philanthropic anticipation was 
destitied to prove, and how promptly. In little more than forty 
years after the triumphant enforcement of the odious system of con- 
fessional certificates, then the crowning event of ecclesiastical 
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supremacy, Paris saw the Feast of the Supreme Being and the 
adoration of the Goddess of Reason. The Church had scarcely 
begun to dream, before she was rudely and peremptorily awakened. 
She found herself confronted by the most energetic, hardy, and 
successful assailants whom the spirit of progress ever inspired. 
Compared with the new attack, Jansenism was no more than a 
trifling episode in a family quarrel. Thomists and Molinists 
became as good as confederates, and Quietism barely seemed a 
heresy. In every age, even in the very depth of the times of faith, 
there had arisen disturbers of the intellectual peace. Each century 
after the resettlement of Europe by Charlemagne had produced some 
individual, or some little group, who had ventured to question this 
or that article of the ecclesiastical creed ; to whom broken glimpses 
of new truth had come, and who had borne witness against the error 
or inconsistency or inadequateness of old ways of thinking. The 
questions which presented themselves to the acuter minds of a 
hundred years ago were present to the acuter minds who lived 
hundreds of years before that. The more deeply we penetrate into 
the history of opinion, the more strongly are we tempted to believe that 
in the greater matters of speculation no question is new, and hardly 
any answer is new. But the Church had known how to deal with 
intellectual insurgents, from Abelard in the twelfth century down to 
Giordano Bruno and Vanini in the seventeenth. They were iso- 
lated ; they were for the most part submissive ; and if they were 
not, the arm of the Church was very long, and her grasp mortal. 
And all these meritorious precursors were made weak by one cardinal 
defect, for which no gifts of intellectual acuteness could compensate. 
They had the scientific idea, but they lacked the social idea. They 
could have set opinion right about the efficacy of the syllogism, 
and about the virtue of entities and quiddities. They could have 
taught Europe earlier than the Church allowed it to learn, that the 
sun does not go round the earth, that it is the earth which goes 
round the sun. But they were wholly unfitted to deal with the pro- 
digious difficulties of moral and social direction. This function, so 
immeasurably more important than the mere discovery of any 
number of physical relations, it was the glory of the Church to have 
discharged for some centuries with as much success as the conditions 
permitted. We are told indeed by writers ignorant alike of human 
history and human nature, that only physical science can improve 
the social condition of man. The common sense of the world always 
rejects this gross fallacy. The acquiescence for so many centuries in 
the power of the great directing organization of western Europe, 
notwithstanding its intellectual inadequateness, was the decisive 
expression of this rejection. 

After the middle of the last century the insurrection against 
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the pretensions of the Church and against the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity was marked in one of its most important phases by a new 
and most significant feature. In this phase it was animated at once 
by the scientific idea and by the social idea. It was an advance 
both in knowledge and in moral motive. It rested on a conception 
which was crude and imperfect enough, but which was, still almost, 
like the great ecclesiastical conception itself, a conception of life as a 
whole. Morality, positive law, social order, economics, the nature 
and limits of human knowledge, the constitution of the physical 
universe, had one by one disengaged themselves from theological 
explanations, and the final philosophical movement of the century 
in France, represented by Diderot, tended to a new social synthesis, 
resting on a purely positive basis. If this movement had only added 
to its other contents the historic idea, its destination would have 
been effectually reached. As it was, its leaders surveyed the entire 
field with as much accuracy and with as wide a range as their 
instruments allowed, and they scattered over the world a set of ideas 
which at once entered into energetic rivalry with the ancient 
scheme of authority. The great symbol of this new comprehensiveness 
in the insurrection was the Encyclopedia. 

It has been repeatedly observed that the weapons of the attack 
were all borrowed from the armoury of Hobbes and Locke and 
the English Freethinkers. This is quite true, and is easily proved. 
But from various circumstances the attack acquired a significance 
and a weight in France which it had never possessed in England. 
For one thing, physical science had in the interval taken immense 
strides, and this both dwarfed the sovereignty of theology and theo- 
logical metaphysics, and indirectly disposed men’s minds for non- 
theological theories of moral as well as of physical phenomena. In 
France, again, the objects of the attack were inelastic and unyielding. 
Political speculation in England followed, and did not precede, politi- 
cal innovation and reform. In France its light played round insti- 
tutions which were too deeply rooted in absolutism and privilege to 
be capable of substantial modification. Deism was comparatively 
impotent against the Church of England, first, because it was an 
intellectual movement, and not social ; second, because the constitu- 
tional doctrines of the Church were flexible. Deism in the hands 
of its French propagators became connected with social liberalism, 
because the Catholic Church in those days was identified with all 
the ideas of repression. And the tendencies of deism in France 
grew more violently destructive not only because religious 
superstition was grosser, but because that superstition was incor- 
porated in a strong and inexpansible social structure. The Ency- 
clopedia was virtually a protest against the old organization, no less 
than against the old doctrine. Broadly stated, the great central 
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moral of it all was this: that human nature is good, that the world 
is capable of being made a desirable abiding-place, and that the evil 
of the world is the fruit of bad education and bad institutions. This 
cheerful doctrine now strikes on the ear as a commonplace and a 
truism. A hundred years ago in France it was a wonderful gospel 
and the beginning of a new dispensation. It was the great counter- 
principle to asceticism in life and morals, to formalism in art, to abso- 
lutism in the social ordering, to obscurantism in thought. Every 
social improvement since has been the outcome of that doctrine in 
one form or another. The conviction that the character and lot of 
man are indefinitely modifiable for good was the indispensable ante- 
cedent to any general and energetic endeavour to modify the condi- 
tions that surround him. The omnipotence of early instruction, of 
laws, of the method of social order, over the infinitely plastic impulses 
of the human creature—this was the maxim which brought men of 
such widely different temperament and leanings to the common 
enterprise. Everybody can see what wide and deep-reaching 
bearings such a doctrine possessed ; how it raised all the questions 
connected with psychology and the formation of character; how it 
went down to the very foundation of morals; into what a new and 
unwelcome light it brought the articles of the old theology; with 
what new importance it clothed the relations of real knowledge and 
the practical arts; what intense interest it lent to every detail of 
economics and legislation and government. 

The horror with which churchmen saw the Encyclopedic 
fabric rising was ‘very natural. The teaching of the Church 
paints man as fallen and depraved. The new secular knowledge 
clashed at a thousand points, alike in letter and in spirit, 
with the old sacred lore. Even where it did not clash, its 
vitality of interest and attraction drove the older lore into 
neglected shade. To stir men’s vivid curiosity and hope about 
the earth was to make their care much less absorbing about the 
kingdom of heaven. To awaken in them the spirit of social im- 
provement was ruin to the most scandalous and crying social abuse 
then existing. The old spiritual power had lost its instinct, once so 
keen and effective, of wise direction. Instead of being the guide 
and corrector of the organs of the temporal power, it was the worst 
of their accomplices. The Encyclopedia was an informal, transitory, 
and provisional organization of the new spiritual power. The school 
of which it was the great expounder, achieved a supreme control 
over opinion by the only title to which control belongs: a more 
penetrating eye for social exigencies and for the means of satisfying 
them. We shall examine some of the Encyclopadic ideas in detail 
further on. A general estimate of their scope, and of the debt 
which France owes to them, may be easily formed. The Encyclo- 
pedists were the most ardent propagators of the modern principle 
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of Tolerance ; nor can any one need to be reminded that this was 
something more than an abstract discussion among the doctors of 
social philosophy, in a country where youths were broken on the 
wheel for levity in face of an ecclesiastical procession, where 
nearly every considerable man of the century had been either 
banished or imprisoned for daring to use his mind, and which had been 
half ruined by the great proscription of Protestants more than once 
renewed. It was the Encyclopedists who first stirred opinion in 
France against the iniquities of colonial tyranny and the abomina- 
tions of the Slave Trade. They demonstrated the folly and waste- 
fulness and cruelty of a fiscal system that was eating the life out 
of the land. They protested in season and out of season against arrange- 
ments which made the administration of justice a matter of saleand pur- 
chase, and they lifted up a strong voice against the atrocious barbarities 
of an antiquated penal code. It was this band of writers, organized 
by a harassed man of letters, and not the nobles swarming round 
Lewis the Fifteenth, nor the churchmen singing masses, who first 
grasped the great principle of modern society, the honour that is 
owed to productive Industry. Comte has pointed out with admir- 
able clearness the merit of the conception of an Encyclopedic work- 
shop.’ It united the members of rival destructive schools in a great 
constructive task. It furnished a rallying-point for efforts otherwise 
the most divergent. Finally it diverted men’s thoughts at once to 
the possibility and the necessity of a complete organic doctrine, with 
which to replace the doctrine on which western society had hitherto 
rested. 

Our veteran humourist told us long ago, in his whimsical 
way, that the importance of the Acts of the French Philosophes 
recorded in whole acres of typography—our humourist is himself 
responsible for a bagatelle of some thirty-five volumes—is fast ex- 
hausting itself, that the famed Encyclopidical Tree has borne no 
fruit, and that Diderot the great has contracted into Diderot the 
easily measurable. The humoristic method is a potent instrument 
for working such contractions and expansions at will. The greatest 
of men are measurable enough, if you choose to set up a standard, 
half transcendental and half cynical. A saner and more patient 
criticism measures the conspicuous figures of the past differently. 
It seeks their relations to the great forward movements of the world, 
and asks to what quarter of the heavens their faces were set, 
whether towards the east where the new light dawns, or towards 
the west after the old light has sunk irrevocably down. Above all, 
a saner criticism bids us remember that pioneers in the progressive 
way are rare, their lives rude and sorely tried, and their services to 
mankind beyond price. ‘“ Diderot is Diderot,” wrote one greater than 
Carlyle: “a peculiar individuality ; whoever holds him or his doings 

(1) Phil. Pos., v. 520; Politique Positive, iii. 584, 
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cheaply, is a Philistine, and their name is legion. Men know 
neither from God, nor from Nature, nor from their fellows, how to 
receive with gratitude what is invaluable” (Goethe). An intense 
Philistinism underlay the great spiritual reaction that followed the 
tevolution, and not even such of its apostles as Wordsworth and 
Carlyle wholly escaped the taint. 

Forty years ago, when Carlyle wrote, it might really seem to a 
prejudiced observer as if the Encyclopedic tree had borne no fruit. 
{ven then, and even when the critic happened to be a devotee of the 
sterile transcendentalism then in vogue, one might have expected 
some recognition of the fact that the seed of all the great improve- 
ments bestowed on France by the Revolution, in spite of the woeful 
evils which followed in its train, had been sown by the Encyclo- 
pedists. But now that the last vapours of the transcendental 
reaction are clearing away, we see that the movement initiated by 
the Encyclopedia is again in full progress. Materialistic solutions 
in philosophy, humanitarian ends in legislation, naturalism in art, 
active faith in the improvableness of institutions,—all these are once 
more the marks of speculation and the guiding ideas of practical 
energy. The philosophical parenthesis is at an end. The interrup- 
tion of* eighty years counts for no more than the twinkling of an 
eye in the history of the transformation of the basis of thought, and 
the interruption has for the moment come to a close. Europe again 
sees the old enemies face to face; the Church, and a Social Philo- 
sophy slowly labouring to build her foundations in positive science. 
It cannot be other than interesting to examine the aims, the 
instruments, and the degree of success of those who, a century ago, 
saw most comprehensively how profound and far-reaching a trans- 
formation awaited the thought of the western world. We shall do 
this most properly in connection with Diderot. Whether we accept 
or question Comte’s strong description of Diderot as the greatest 
genius of the eighteenth century, it is at least undeniable that he 
was the one member of the great party of Illumination with a real 
title to the name of thinker. Voltaire and Rousseau were the 
heads of two important schools, and each of them set deep and 
unmistakable marks both on the opinion and the events of the 
contury. It would not be difficult to show that their influence was 
wider than that of the philosopher who discerned the inadequateness 
of both, But Rousseau was moved by passion and sentiment ; Vol- 
taire was only the master of a brilliant and penetrating rationalism. 
Diderot alone of this famous trio had in his mind the idea of 
aciontific method; alone showed any feeling for a doctrine, and for 
large organic and constructive conceptions. He had the rare faculty 
of true philosophic meditation. Though immeasurably inferior both 
to Voltaire and Rousseau in gifts of literary expression, he was as 
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far their superior in breadth and reality of artistic principle. He was 
the originator of a natural, realistic, and sympathetic school of 
literary criticism. He aspired to impose new forms upon the drama. 
Both in imaginative creation and in criticism, his work was a 
constant appeal from the artificial conventions of the classic schools, 
to the actualities of common life. The same spirit united with the 
tendency of his philosophy to place him among the very few men 
who have been great and genuine observers of human nature and 
human existence. So singular and widely active a genius may well 
interest us, even apart from the important place he holds in the 
history of literature and opinion. 


E. 

Denis Diderot was born at Langres in 1713, being thus a few 
months younger than Rousseau (1712), and nearly twenty years 
younger than Voltaire (1694); two years younger than Hume 
(1711), and eleven years older than Kant (1724). His stock was 
ancient, and of good repute. The family had been engaged in the 
great local industry, the manufacture of cutlery, for no less than 
two centuries in direct line. Diderot liked to dwell on the his- 
toric prowess of his town, from the days of Julius Cesar and 
the old Lingones and Sabinus, down to the time of the Great 
Monarch. With the taste of his generation for tracing moral quali- 
ties to a climatic source, he explained a certain vivacity and mobility 
in the people of his district to the great frequency and violence of 
its atmospheric changes, from hot to cold, from calm to storm, from 
rain to sunshine. ‘Thus they learn from earliest infancy to turn 
to every wind. A Langres man has a head on his shoulders like the 
weathercock at the top of the church spire. It is never fixed at 
one point; if it returns to the point it has left, it is not to stop 
there. With an amazing rapidity in their movements, their 
desires, their plans, their fancies, their ideas, they are cumbrous in 
speech. For myself, I belong to my country side.” And this was 
thoroughly true. He inherited all the versatility of his com- 
patriots, all their swift impetuosity, and something of their want 
of dexterity in expression. 

His father was one of the bravest, most upright, most patient, 
most sensible, of men. Diderot never ceased to regret that the old 
man’s portrait had not been taken with apron on, spectacles pushed 
up, and hand on the grinder’s wheel. After his death, none 
of his neighbours could speak of him to his son without tears in 
their eyes. Diderot, wild and irregular as were his earlier days, had 
always a true affection for his father. ‘One of the sweetest moments 
of my life,” he once said, “was more than thirty years ago, and 
I remember it as if it were yesterday, when my father saw me coming 
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home from school, my arms laden with the prizes I had carried off, 
and my shoulders burdened with the wreaths they had given me, 
which were too big for my brow, and had slipped over my head. As 
soon as he caught sight of me some way off, he threw down his 
work, hurried to the door to meet me, and fell a-weeping. It is a 
fine sight, a grave and sterling man overcome by tears.”* Of his 
mother we know less. He had a sister, who seems to have possessed 
the rough material of his own qualities. He describes her as. 
“lively, active, cheerful, decided, prompt to take offence, slow to 
come round again, without much care for present or future, never 
willing to be imposed on by people or circumstance ; free in her ways, 
more free still in her talk; she is a sort of Diogenes in petticoats. 
. . She is the most original and the most strongly marked creature 
I know; she is goodness itself, but with a peculiar physiognomy.” ” 
His only brother showed some of the same native stuff, but of 
thinner and sourer quality. He became an abbé and a saint, 
peevish, umbrageous, and as excessively devout as his more famous 
brother was excessively the opposite. ‘ He would have been a good 
friend and a good brother,’ wrote Diderot, “if religion had not 
bidden him trample under foot such poor weaknesses as these. He 
is a good Christian, who proves to me every minute of the day how 
much better it would be to be a good man, and that what they call 
evangelical perfection is only the mischievous art of stifling nature, 
which would most likely have spoken as lustily in him as in me.” * 
Diderot, like so many others of the eighteenth-century reformers, 
was a pupil of the Jesuits An ardent, impetuous, over-genial tem- 
perament was the cause of frequent irregularities in conduct. But 
his quick and active understanding overcame all obstacles. His. 
teachers, ever wisely on the alert for superior capacity, hoped to 
enlist his talents in the Order. Either they or he planned his 
escape from home, but his father got to hear of it. ‘ My grand- 
father,” says Diderot’s daughter, “ kept the profoundest silence, but 
as he went off to bed took with him the keys of the yard door. 
When he heard his son going down-stairs, he presented himself 
before him, and asked whither he was bound at twelve o’clock 
at night. ‘To Paris,’ replied the youth, ‘where I am to join the 
Jesuits.” ‘That will not be to-night ; but your wishes shall be ful- 
filled. First let us have our sleep.’ The next morning his father 
took two places in the coach, and carried him to Paris to the College 
d’Harcourt. He made all the arrangements, and wished his som 
good-bye. But the good man loved the boy too dearly to leave him 
without being quite at ease how he would fare ; he had the patience 
to remain a whole fortnight, killing the time and half dead of weari- 
ness in an inn, without ever seeing the one object of his stay. At the 
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end of the time, he went to the college, and my futher has told me 
many a time that such a mark of tenderness and goodness would 
have made him go to the other end of the world, if his father had 
required it. ‘ My friend,’ said his father, ‘I am come to see if you 
are well, if you are satisfied with your superiors, with your food, 
with your companions, and with yourself. If you are not well or 
not happy, we will go back together to your mother. Ifyou had rather 
stay where you are, I am come to give you a word, to embrace you, 
and to leave you my blessing.’ ”’ The boy declared he was perfectly 
happy; and the principal pronounced him an excellent scholar, 
though already promising to be a troublesome one.’ 

After a couple of years the young Diderot, like other sons of 
Adam, had to think of earning his bread. The usual struggle 
followed between youthful genius and old prudence. His father, 
who was a man of substance, gave him his choice between medicine 
and law. Law he refused, because he did not choose to spend his 
days in doing their business for other people ; and medicine, because 
he had no turn for killing. His father resolutely declined to let 
him have more money on these terms, and Diderot was thrown on 
his wits. : 

The man of letters, shortly before the middle of the century, was 
as much of an outcast and a beggar in Paris as he was in London. 
Voltaire, Gray, and Richardson were perhaps the only three con- 
spicuous writers of the time who had never known what it was to 
want a meal or to go without a shirt. But then none of the 
three depended on his pen for his livelihood. Every other man of 
that day whose writings have delighted and instructed the world 
since, had begun his career, and more than one continued and ended 
it, as a drudge and a vagabond. Fielding and Collins, Goldsmith 
and Johnson, in England; Goldoni in Italy; Vauvenargues, Mar- 
montel, Rousseau, in France; Winckelmann and Lessing in Germany, 
had all alike been doubtful of dinner and trembled about a night’s 
lodging. They all knew the life of mean hazard, sorry shift, and petty 
expedient again and again renewed. It is sorrowful to think how 
many of thecompositions of that time, that do most to soothe and elevate 
some of the best hours of our lives, were written by men with aching 
hearts, in the midst of haggard perplexities. The man of letters, as 
distinguished alike from the old-fashioned scholar and the systematic 
thinker, now first became a distinctly marked type. Macaulay has 
contrasted the misery of the Grub Street hack of Johnson’s time, 
with the honours accorded to men like Prior and Addison at an 
earlier date, and the solid sums paid by booksellers to the authors of 
a later date. But these brilliant passages hardly go lower than the 
surface of the great change. Its significance lay quite apart from 
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the prices paid for books. The all-important fact about the men 
of letters in France was that they constituted a new order, that their 
rise signified the transfer of the spiritual power from ecclesiastical 
hands, and that, while they were the organs of a new function, they 
associated it with a new substitute for doctrine. These men were 
not only the pupils of the Jesuits; they were also their immediate 
successors, as the teachers, the guides, and the directors of society. 
For two hundred years the followers of Ignatius had taken the 
intellectual and moral control of Catholic communities out of the 
failing hands of the Popes and the secular clergy. Their own hour 
had now struck. The rationalistic historian has seldom done justice 
to the services which this great Order rendered to European civilisation. 
The immorality of many of their maxims, theirtoo frequent connivance 
at political wrong for the sake of power, their inflexible malice against 
opponents, and the cupidity and obstructiveness of the years of their 
decrepitude, have blinded us to the many meritorious pages of the 
Jesuit chronicle. Even men like Diderot and Voltaire, whose lives 
were for years made bitter by Jesuit machinations, gave many signs 
of recognition of the aid that had been rendered by their old masters 
to the cultivation and enlightenment of Europe. It was from the 
Jesuit fathers that the men of letters, whom they trained, acquired 
that practical and social habit of mind which made the world and its 
daily interests so realto them. It was perhaps also the Jesuit fathers 
whom the man of letters had to blame for a certain want of rigour 
and exactitude on the side of morality. 

What was this new order which thus struggled into existence, 
which so speedily’ made itself felt, and at length so completely 
succeeded in seizing the lapsed inheritance of the old spiritual 
organization? What is the man of letters? A satirist may easily 
describe him in epigrams of cheap irony; the pedant of the colleges 
may see in him a frivolous and shallow profaner of the mysteries of 
learning ; the intellectual coxcomb, who nurses his own dainty wits 
in critical sterility, despises him as Sir Piercie Shafton would have 
despised Lord Lindsay of the Byres. This notwithstanding, the 
man of letters has his work to do in the critical period of social trans- 
ition. He is to be distinguished from the great systematic thinker, 
as well as from the great imaginative creator. He is borne on the 
wings neither of a broad philosophic conception nor of a lofty poetic 
conception. He is only the propagator of portions of such concep- 
tions, and of the minor ideas which they suggest. Unlike the Jesuit 
father whom he replaced, he has no organic doctrine, and no historic 
tradition, and no effective discipline, and no definite, comprehensive, 
far-reaching, concentrated aim. The characteristic of his activity is 
dispersiveness ; its distinction is to popularise such detached ideas as 
society is in a condition to assimilate, to interest men in these ideas 
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by dressing them up in varied forms of the literary art ; to guide 
men through them by judging, empirically and unconnectedly, each 
case of conduct or of policy or of new opinion as it arises. We 
have no wish to exalt the office. On the contrary I accept the 
maxim of that deep observer who warned us that “the mania for 
isolation is the plague of the human throng, and to be strong we 
must march together. You only obtain anything by developing the 
spirit of discipline among men.’’? But there are ages of criticism 
when discipline is impossible, and the evils of isolation are less than 
the evils of rash and premature organization. 

Fontenelle was the first and in some respects the greatest type of 
this important class, sceptical, learned, ingenious, eloquent. He 
stretched hands (1657—1757) from the famous quarrel between 
Ancients and Moderns down to the Encyclopedia, and from Bossuet 
and Corneille down to Jean Jacques and Diderot. When he was 
born, the man of letters did not exist. When he died, the man of 
letters was the most influential personage in France. But when 
Diderot first began to roam about the streets of Paris, this enormous 
change was not yet complete. 

For some ten years (1734—1744) Diderot’s history is the old tale 
of hardship and chance; of fine constancy and excellent faith, not 
wholly free from an occasional stroke of rascality. For a time he 
earned a little money by teaching. If the pupil happened to be 
quick and docile, he grudged no labour, and was content with any 
fee or none. If the pupil happened to be dull, Diderot never came 
again, and preferred going supperless to bed. His employers paid 
him as they chose, in shirts, in a chair or a table, in books, in 
money, or they never paid him at all. The prodigious exuberance 
of his nature inspired him with a sovereign indifference to material 
details. From the beginning he belonged to those to whom it 
comes by nature to count life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment. The outward things of existence were to him really 
outward. They never vexed or absorbed his days and nights, nor 
overcame his vigorous constitutional instinct for the true proportions 
of external circumstance. He was of the mood of the old 
philosopher, who, when he heard that all his worldly goods had been 
lost in a shipwreck, only made for answer, “ Jubet me fortuna expedi- 
tius philosophari.” Once hehad the good hap to be appointed tutor tothe 
sons of a man of wealth. He performed his duties zealously, he was 
well housed and well fed, and he gave the fullest satisfaction to his 
employer. At the end of three months, the mechanical toil had 
grown unbearable to him. The father of his pupils offered him any 


(1) Wahlverwandschaften, pt. ii. ch. vii. The reader will do well to consult the 
philosophical estimate of the function of the man of letters given by Comte, Philosophie 
Positive, v. 512, vi. 192, 287. 
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terms if he would remain. ‘Look at me, sir,” replied the tutor; 
“my face is as yellow as a lemon. I am making men of your 
children, but each day Iam becoming a child with them. Iam a 
thousand times too rich and too comfortable in your house, but leave 
it I must; what I want is not to live better, but to avoid dying.” 
And again he plunged from comfort into the life of the garret. If 
he met any old friend from Langres, he borrowed, and the honest 
father repaid the loan. His mother’s savings were brought to him 
by a faithful creature who had long served in their house, and 
who now more than once trudged all the way from home on this 
errand and added her own humble earnings to the little stock. 
Many a time the hours went very slowly for the necessitous man. 
One Shrove Tuesday he rose in the morning, and found his pockets 
empty even of so much as a halfpenny. His friends had not invited 
him to join their squalid Bohemian revels. Hunger and thoughts 
of old Shrovetide merriment and feasting in the far-off home, made 
work impossible. He hastened out of doors, and walked about all 
day visiting such public sights as were open to the penniless. When 
he returned to his garret at night, his landlady found him in a swoon, 
and with the compassion of a good soul forced him to share her supper. 
“That day,” Diderot used to tell his children in later years, “1 
promised myself that if ever happier times should come, and ever I 
should have anything, I would never refuse help to any living 
creature, nor ever condemn him to the misery of such a day as that.” 
And the real interest of the story lies in the fact that no oath was 
ever more faithfully kept. There is no greater test of the essential 
richness of a man’s nature than that this squalid adversity, not of 
the sentimental introspective kind, but hard and grinding, and not 
even kept incountenance by respectability, fails to make him a savage or 
amiser or amisanthrope. Diderot had his bitter moments. He knew 
the gloom and despondency that has its inevitable hours in every 
solitary and unordered life. But the fits did not last. They left no 
mark nor sour sediment, and this is the sign of health in tempera- 
ment, provided it be not due to mere callousness. From that horrible 
quality Diderot assuredly was the furthest removed of anyone of his 
time. Now and always he walked with a certain large carelessness 
of spirit. He measured life with a roving and liberal eye. Circum- 
stance and conventions, the words under which men hide things, the 
oracles of common acceptance, the infinitely diversified properties of 
human character, the many complexities of our conduct and destiny,— 
all these he watched playing freely around him, and he felt no haste to 
compress his experience into maxims and system. He was absolutely 
uncramped by any of the formal mannerisms of the spirit. He was 
wholly uncorrupted by the affectation of culture with which the 
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great Goethe infected part of the world a generation later. His own 
life was never made the centre of the world. Self-development and 
self-idealisation as ends in themselves would have struck Diderot as 
effeminate drolleries. The daily and hourly interrogation of expe- 
rience for the sake of building up the fabric of his own character in 
this wise or that, would have been incomprehensible and a little 
odious to him in theory, and impossible as a matter of practice. In 
the midst of all the hardships of his younger time, as afterwards in 
the midst of crushing Herculean taskwork, he was saved from moral 
ruin by the inexhaustible geniality and expansiveness of his affec- 
tions. Nor did he narrow their play by looking only to the external 
forms of human relation. To Diderot it came easily to act on a 
principle which most of us only accept in words: he looked not to 
what people said, nor even to what they did, but wholly to what 
they were. Those whom he had once found reason to love and 
esteem might do him many an ill turn, without any fear of estrang- 
ing him. Anyonecan measure character by conduct. It is a harder 
thing to be willing, in cases that touch our own interests, to interpret 
conduct by previous knowledge of character. His father, for instance, 
might easily have spared money enough to save him from the harassing 
privations of Bohemian life in Paris. A less full-blooded and generous 
person than Diderot would have resented the stoutness of the old 
man’s persistency. Diderot, on the contrary, felt, and delighted to 
feel, that this conflict of wills was a mere accident, which left undis- 
turbed the reality of old love. ‘‘ The first few years of my life in 
Paris,” he once told an acquaintance, “had been rather irregular ; 
my behaviour was enough to irritate my father, without there being 
any need to make it worse by exaggeration. Still calumny was not 
wanting. People told him—well what did they not tell him? An 
opportunity for going to see him presented itself. I did not give it 
two thoughts. I set out full of confidence in his goodness. I thought 
that he would see me, that I should throw myself into his arms, that 
we should both of us shed tears, and that all would be forgotten. 
I thought rightly.” We may be sure of a stoutness of native stuff 
in any stock, where so much tenacity united with such fine confidence 
on one side, and such generous love on the other. It is a common- 
place how much waste would be avoided in human life if men would 
more freely allow their vision to pierce in this way through the dis- 
torting veils of egoism to the reality of sentiment and motive and 
relationship. 

Throughout his life Diderot was blessed with that divine gift of 
Pity, which one that has it could hardly be willing to barter for the 
understanding of an Aristotle. Nor was it of the sentimental 
type proper for fine ladies. One of his friends had an aversion for 
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women with child. ‘“ What monstrous sentiment!” Diderot wrote; 
“for my part, that condition has always touched me. I cannot see a 
woman of the common people so, without a tender commiseration.”’! 
And Diderot had delicacy and respect in his pity. He tells a story 
in one of his letters (ii. 120) of a poor woman who had suffered some 
wrong from a priest; she had not money enough to resort to law, 
until a friend of Diderot took her part. The suit was gained; but 
when the moment came for execution, the priest had vanished with 
all his goods. The woman came to thank her protector, and to 
regret the loss he had suffered. ‘As she chatted, she pulled a 
shabby snuff-box out of her pocket, and gathered up with the tip of 
her finger what little snuff remained at the bottom: her benefactor 
says to her, ‘Ah, ah! you have no more snuff; give me your box, 
and I will fill it.” He took the box and put into it a couple of louis, 
which he covered up with snuff. Now there’s an action thoroughly 
to my taste, and to yours too! Give, butif you can, spare to the poor 
the shame of holding out a hand.” And the important thing, as 
we have said, is that Diderot was as good as his sentiment. Unlike 
most of the fine talkers of that day, to him these homely and consi- 
derate emotions were the most real part of life. Nobody in the 
world was ever more eager to give succour to others, nor more care- 
less of his own ease. 

One singular story of Diderot’s heedlessness about himself has 
often been told before, but we shall be none the worse in an egoistic 
world for hearing it told again. There came to him one morning a 
young man bringing a manuscript in hishand. He begged Diderot 
to do him the favour of reading it, and to make any remarks he 
might think useful on the margin. Diderot found it to be a bitter 
satire upon his own person and writings. On the young man’s 
return, Diderot asked him his grounds for making such an attack. 
“T am without bread,” the satirist answered, “and I hoped you 
might perhaps give me a few crowns not to print it.’ Diderot at 
once forgot everything in pity for the starving scribbler. “I will 
tell you a way of making more than that by it. The brother of the 
Duke of Orleans is one of the pious, and he hates me. Dedicate 
your satire to him, get it bound with his arms on the cover ; take it 
to him some fine morning, and you will certainly get assistance from 
him.” ‘But I don’t know the prince, and the dedicatory epistle 
embarrasses me.” ‘Sit down,” said Diderot, “ and I will write one’ 
for you.” The dedication was written, the author carried it to the 
prince, and received a handsome fee.” 

Marmontel assures us that never was Diderot seen to such 
advantage as when an author consulted him about a work. “ You 
should have seen him,” he says, “take hold of the subject, pierce to 
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the bottom of it, and at a single glance discover of what riches and 
of what beauty it was susceptible. If he saw that the author missed 
the right track, instead of listening to the reading, he at once 
worked up in his head all that the author had left crude and imper- 
fect. Was it a play, he threw new scenes into it, new incidents, 
new strokes of character; and thinking that he had actually heard 
all that he had dreamed, he extolled to the skies the work that had 
just been read to him, andin which, when it saw the light, we found 
hardly anything that he had quoted from it. . . . He, who was one 
of the most enlightened men of the century, was also one of the 
most.amiable ; and in everything that touched moral goodness, when 
he spoke of it freely, I cannot express the charm of his eloquence. 
His whole soul was in his eyes and on his lips ; never did a counten- 
ance better depict the goodness of the heart.”* Morellet is equally 
loud in praise not only of Diderot’s conversation, its brilliance, its 
vivacity, its fertility, its suggestiveness, its sincerity, but also of his 
facility and indulgence to all who sought him, and of the sympa- 
thetic readiness with which he gave the very best of himself to 
others.” 

It is needless to say that such a temper was constantly abused. 
Three-fourths of Diderot’s life were reckoned by his family to have 
been given up to people who had need of his purse, his knowledge, 
or his good offices. His daughter compares his library to a shop 
crowded by a succession of customers, but customers who took what- 
ever wares they sought, not by purchase, but by way of free gift. 
Luckily for Diderot, he was thus generous by temperament, and not 
because he expected gratitude. Any necessitous knave with the 
gift of tears and the mask of sensibility could dupe and prey upon 
him. In one case he had taken a great deal of trouble for one of 
these needy and importunate clients; had given him money and 
advice, and had devoted much time to serve him. At the end of 
their last interview Diderot escorts his departing friend to the 
head of the staircase. The grateful client then asks him whether he 
knows natural history. “Well, not much,’ Diderot replies; “I 
know an aloe from a lettuce, and a pigeon from a humming-bird.” 
“Do you know about the Formica leo? No? Well, it is a little 
insect that is wonderfully industrious ; it hollows out in the ground 
a hole shaped like a funnel, it covers the surface with a light fine 
sand, it attracts other insects, it takes them, it sucks them dry, and 
then it says to them, ‘ Mr. Diderot, I have the honour to wish you 
good day.’” ® 

Yet insolence and ingratitude made no difference to Diderot. His 
ear always remained as open to every tale of distress, his sensibility 
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always as quickly touched, his time, money, and service always as 
profusely bestowed. I know not whether to say that this was made 
more, or that it was made less, of a virtue by his excess of tolerance 
for social castaways and reprobates. Our rough mode of branding 
a man as bad revolted him. The common appetite for constituting 
ourselves public prosecutors for the universe was to him one of the 
worst of human weaknesses. ‘ You know,” he used to say, “all 
the impetuosity of the passions; you have weighed all circumstance 
in your everlasting balance ; you pass sentence on the goodness or 
the badness of creatures; you set up rewards and penalties among 
matters which have no proportion nor relation with one another. 
Are you sure that you have never committed wrong acts for which 
you pardoned yourselves, because their object was so slight, though 
at bottom they implied more wickedness than a crime prompted by 
misery or fury? Magistrates supported by experience, by the law, 
by conventions which force them sometimes to give judgment 
against the testimony of their own conscience, still tremble as° they 
pronounce the doom of the accused. And since when has it been 
lawful for the same person to be at once judge and informer ?”* 
Such reasoned leniency is the noblest of traits ina man. “Iam 
more affected,”’ he said, in words of which better men than Diderot 
might often be reminded, “by the charms of virtue than by the 
deformity of vice; I turn mildly away from the bad, and I fly to 
embrace the good. If there is in a work, in a character, in a paint- 
ing, in a statue, a fine bit, then it is on that my eyes fasten ; I see only 
that : that is all I remember ; the rest is as good as forgotten.” * 
This is the secret of a rare and admirable temperament. It 
carried Diderot well through the trial and ordeal of the ragged 
apprenticeship of letters. What to other men comes by culture, 
came to him by inborn force and natural capaciousness. We do not 
know in what way Diderot trained and nourished his understanding. 
His subsequent writings show that, like the other men of letters of 
his day, he found in our own literature the chief external stimulant 
to thought. Above all, he was impressed by the magnificent ideas 
of the illustrious Bacon, and these ideas were the direct source of the 
great undertaking of Diderot’s life. He is said to have read little, 
and to have meditated much—the right process for the few men of 
his potent stamp. The work which he liad to do for bread, was of 
the kind that crushes anything short of the strongest faculty. He 
composed sermons. <A missionary once ordered half-a-dozen of them 
for consumption in the Portuguese colonies, and paid him fifty 
crowns apiece, which Diderot counted far from the worst bargain of 
his life. All this was beggarly toil for a man of genius, but Diderot 
never took the trouble to think of himself as a man of genius, and 
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was quite content with life as it came. If he found himself 
absolutely without food or pence, he began moodily to think of 
abandoning his books and his pen, and of complying with the wishes 
of his father. Buta line of Homer, an idea from the Principia, an 
interesting problem in algebra or geometry, was enough to restore 
the eternally invincible spell of knowledge. And no sooner was this 
commanding interest touched, than the cloud of uncomfortable 
circumstance vanished from before the sun, and calm and serenity 
filled his spirit. 

Yet Diderot was not essentially a man of books. He never fell 
into the characteristic weakness of the follower of letters, by treating 
books as ends in themselves or placing literature before life. Cha- 
racter, passion, circumstance, the real tragi-comedy, not its printed 
shadow and image, engrossed him. He was in this respect more of 
the temper of Rousseau, than he was like Voltaire or Fontenelle. 
“ Abstraction made,” he used to say, “ of my existence and of the 
happiness of my fellows, what does the rest of nature matter to 
me?” Yet, as we see, nobody that ever lived was more interested in 
knowledge. His biographer and disciple remarked the contrast in 
him between his ardent impetuous disposition and enthusiasm, and 
his spirit of close unwearied observation. uire le bien, connaitre le 
vrai, was his formula for the perfect life, and marked the only dis- 
tinction that he cared to recognise between one man and another.’ 
And the only motive he ever admitted as reasonable for seeking 
truth, was as a means of doing good. So strong was his sense of 
practical life in the midst of incessant theorising. 

At the moment when he had most difficulty in procuring a 
little bread each day for himself, Diderot conceived a violent passion 
for a young seamstress who happened to live on the same staircase, 
and he became importunate for marriage. The girl’s mother long 
protested with prudent vigour against a young man of such head- 
strong impetuosity, who did nothing, and who had nothing save the 
art of making speeches that turned her daughter’s head. At length 
the young man’s golden tongue won the mother as it had won the 
daughter. It was agreed that his wishes should be crowned, if he 
could procure the consent of his family. Diderot fared eagerly 
and with a sanguine heart to Langres. His father supposed that 
he had seen the evil of his ways, and was come at last to continue 
the honest tradition of their name. When the son disclosed the 
object of his visit, he was treated as a madman and threatened with 
malediction. Without a word of remonstrance he started back one 
day for Paris. The mother warned him that his project must now 
be for ever at an end. Such unflinching resoluteness is the last 
preliminary before surrender. Diderot fell ill. The two women 
could not bear to think of him lying sick in a room no better than 
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a dog-kennel, without broths and tisanes, lonely and sorrowful. 
They hastened to nurse him, and when he got well, what he thought 
the great object of his life was reached. He and his adored were 
married (1744). As has been said, “ Choice in marriage is a great 
match of cajolery between purpose and invisible hazard, and deep 
criticism of a game of pure chance is time wasted.” In Diderot’s 
case, destiny was hostile. 

His wife in her youth was dutiful, sage, and pious. She had 
plenty of that devotion which in small things women so seldom 
lack. While her husband went to dine out, she remained at home 
to dine and sup on dry bread, and was pleased to think that the next 
day she ‘would double the little ordinary for him. Coffee was too 
dear to be a household luxury, so every day she handed him a few 
halfpence to have his cup and watch the chessplayers at the Café de 
la Régence. When after a year or two she went to make her peace 
with her father-in-law at Langres, she wound her way round the 
old man’s heart by her affectionate caresses, her respect, her ready 
industry in the household, her piety, her simplicity. It is, however, 
unfortunately possible for even the best women to manifest their 
goodness, their prudence, their devotion, in forms that exasperate. 
Perhaps it was so here. Diderot at fifty was an orderly and steadfast 
person, but at thirty the blood of vagabondage was still hot within 
him. He needed in his companion a robust patience, to match his 
own too robust activity. One may suppose that if Mirabeau had 
married Hannah More, the match would have turned out ill, and 
Diderot’s marriage was unluckily of such a type. His wife’s 
narrow pieties and homely solicitudes fretted him. He had not 
learned to count the cost of deranging the fragile sympathy of the 
hearth. While his wife was away on her visit to his family, he formed 
a connection with a woman (Madame Puisieux) who seems to have 
been as bad and selfish as his wife was the opposite. This lasted 
some years. He discovered the infidelity of his harpy, and broke 
with her. But by this time his wife’s virtues had gone a little sour, 
as disregarded prudence and thwarted piety are so apt todo. It was 
too late now to knit up again the ravelled threads of domestic con- 
cord. So during a second absence of his wife in Champagne (1759), 
he formed a new attachment to the daughter of a financier’s widow 
(Mdlle. Voland). This lasted to the end of the lady’s days (1774). 

There is probably nothing very profitable to be said about all this 
domestic disorder. We do not know enough of the circumstances to 
be sure of allotting censure in exact and rightful measure. We 
have to remember that such irregularities were in the manners of 
the time. To connect them by way of effect with the new opinions in 
religion would be as impertinent as to trace the immoralities of 
Dubois or Lewis XV. or the Cardinal de Rohan to the old opinions. 

(To be continued.) EpITor. 





THE NEW RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN GERMANY. 


Ws translated. in the May Number of the Fortnightly Review, all 
the important sections of the Falk Laws, and gave such explanations 
as were required to elucidate and exactly to define their meaning. 
These laws have been supplemented by other laws passed during last 
year, which ensure their fulfilment in face of the contumacy of 
Church authorities. The relentless execution of this comprehensive 
and complete system of law against the protracted opposition of the 
Roman Curia and the Roman Catholic hierarchy shows the irrevoc- 
able decision of the Prussian Government and people; whilst for the 
time it feeds the fires of a political and social agitation, which some 
imagine will consume and calcine with its violent heat those bonds 
of national integrity and loyalty that hold together the newly 
aggrandized kingdom of Prussia and the resurgent German Empire. 
This we believe to be a hallucination, and chiefly because we 
believe these laws to be, in the main, just and moderate. They 
harmonize, in their general complexion, with the antecedent historical 
relations of the Prussian State to the Evangelical and Roman Catholic 
Churches, so far as such relations are compatible with the new and 
liberal attitude which the State has assumed to these Churches since 
1850. And yet they secure the interests of the State in the new 
mutual relations of comparative independence in which, since 1850, 
these Churches and the State have stood to one another. 

Amid the gigantic European revolution, wrenching asunder and 
dissolving everywhere the ancient alliance and intercommunity 
of Church and State, which is even now in course of development, 
but of which the critical and decisive act was accomplished in the 
summons of the Vatican Council and the proclamation of its decrees, 
Prussia has publicly inaugurated a new policy with respect to the 
historical Churches within its dominion, which has been formulated 
in these laws. ‘This policy was indeed initiated in 1860 by Baden 
and Wurtemberg; but its acceptance by Prussia, after the contro- 
versy and the experiences that had attended this policy in these two 
smaller countries during twelve years, has given it national endorse- 
ment in Germany and public authority in Europe. The same policy 
is now, in principle, accepted by Austria, and is not unlikely to be 
generally adopted by other continental States, especially those 
Roman Catholic States that are perforce impelled to change their 
attitude towards their own Church by the dominant antagonistic 
forces of our time, viz., Modern Liberalism, which insists on the 
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purely lay character of the State, and Clerical Ultramontanism, 
which shuts out the laity altogether from all direction in the affairs. 
of the Church, and makes the Church the absolute dominion of the 
priesthood, under the Pope. That. policy consists on the one hand in 
surrendering altogether that control or direction of the State in such 
affairs of the Church as are purely spiritual—doctrinal, and ritual, 
or administrative and disciplinary, which the State, as the organ of 
the lay community, has continually to a greater or less degree 
exercised from Constantine downwards; whilst, on the other hand, 
the State continues to support the Churches, and to invest them with 
public honours, but in return imposes guarantees, which it deems 
meet, for the character and the legal security of the clergy, and 
represses with a firm hand every attempt of those Churches to exer- 
cise discipline outside of their own definitely marked spiritual sphere, 
or otherwise to interfere with and hinder the public liberties and 
duties of their members, who are also members of the State. That 
policy marks a distinct advance upon the old, indefinite intermixture 
of State and Church which has hitherto been the universal law of 
Christendom. It is, moreover, the policy that is alone practicable in 
the existing revolutionary crisis of the ecclesiastical world in Europe, 
which is inevitably preparing the way for a complete separation of 
Church and State, and an altogether new adjustment of the civil and 
religious relations of men, as soon as the just conditions of such a 
separation and adjustment are better understood than they are now. 
The policy accordingly belongs to an epoch of transition, and will be 
itself transitory. It meets the exigencies of the day ; but that day 
may not be brief, for the relations of civil authority and religious 
communities must ultimately be grounded on principles of freedom, 
which we fear neither statesmen nor churchmen are as yet prepared 
to accept. Now it is according to these exigencies that this policy 
must be judged :—exigencies which arise from the fact that the State 
concedes a new independence to Churches which are privileged by it; 
but is unable without rigorous precautions to allow vast spiritual 
organizations to exist under its protection, which claim the sovereign 
rights of legislation and jurisdiction over its members, which are 
despotically constituted—giving no voice to the laity, and which are 
absolutely under the command of a foreign ruler, whose aims and 
claims are political supremacy, in order to religious uniformity. Thus, 
the State must enact stringent measures in self-defence against a 
power which itself nurtures and exalts. Further, that policy must 
be judged by the light of former State privileges and rights in the 
Church, which ensured at once the safety of the State and the due 
maintenance of the influence and interests of the laity in the Church. 
Judged then by these two reasonable canons, we affirm that that 
' policy enunciated in the Falk Laws is just and moderate, showing in 
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many respects a liberal spirit which accords with the best modern 
ideas of equity and freedom, liberating the Church from ancient 
bonds of fellowship with and allegiance to the State, and yet pro- 
tecting the State by honourable means against the aggressive 
hostility of a clerical hierarchy, uncontrolled by the laity, and 
inspired by the Roman Curia, which insatiably lusts for political 
power. 

These views we shall further develope. We hope to be able to 
show, with some fullness, the critical problem which is now awaiting 
definitive solution in the relations of the modern State with religious 
communities, especially in the relations of the modern State, as a 
constitutional lay State, with a Church like the Ultramontane 
Roman Church: and whilst we show how the Falk Laws equitably 
meet the pressing momentary difficulties involved in this problem ; 
we shall likewise indicate their radical defects, and their incom- 
petence permanently to solve that problem, and shall venture to 
raise for discussion the principles and policy of freedom which we 
believe can alone yield its final solution. 


i. 


There are many parts of the Falk Laws notably liberal, and com- 
mending themselves to English notions of justice and freedom, 
which have been overlooked by those liberal journals that have 
sweepingly condemned these laws. Now it is fair that they should 
be judged as a whole, the good being taken with the bad—if such 
there be. By far the most important points of the Falk Laws are 
these four :—(1.) The freedom and legal facilities given to separate 
from the communion of a Church, and the complete exoneration 
that is obtained by this secession from the legal charges resting 
on the members of a Church. (2.) The restraint of the discipline of 
a Church over its members within the spiritual sphere of its own 
communion. (3.) The security of a definite status and of definite 
legal rights to the clergy of the Church, who are subjects of the 
State, and have a claim on the protection of its laws; together with 
the limitation and regulation of the ecclesiastical penalties that can 
be imposed on the clergy by their superiors. (4.) The removal of 
all appeals for State protection against legal wrong, inflicted either 
by Church officers or State officers, from the Executive of the day to 
a permanent judicial court of appeal. 

(1.) The first of these points leads us at once to consider the fact 
which gives us the key-note and guiding principle of our whole 
inquiry. Hitherto, with exceptions that prove the rule, member- 
ship in the Church and State has been coterminous. The State has 
collected and administered, by its own agents, the moneys that were 
required for and applied to Church uses. And the meaning of the 
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transaction was this—that the members of the Church, through the 
only organ by which they could act, which represented them, and 
which they could control, levied upon themselves the moneys which 
they needed for their own Church uses. This is the medieval con- 
ception of the intercommunity of Church and State. It is not un- 
familiar in our own country, where all citizens are, in a definite 
sense, members (though many, as Dean Stanley says, are nonconform- 
ing members) of the Church of England. It arose naturally from 
the erroneous notion of the Roman Catholic Church, that membership 
in the Church, a spiritual body, could be constituted by an external 
materialistic rite like baptism. The rite could be performed by craft 
or force on the unconscious or unwilling. It was imposed on heathen 
nations at the command of their king. And, as a matter of fact, for 
centuries all citizens of the State were members of the Church, and 
vice versd. Hence the confusion and intermixture of civil and reli- 
gious functions, authorities, and rights, in a community every 
member of which became as indubitably a member of the Church by 
baptism as of the State by birth. Here too lies the ground of that 
regulative control which the State, representing the laity of the 
Church, has always freely and most justly exercised in Church 
matters.' In Prussia this medieval consistency of Church and State, 
which has been falling asunder for years, is now, by this important 
law, brought near its end. The citizen is not now necessarily a 
member of the Church. He can cease to be a member of any 
Church, and yet enjoy equal rights, as he bears equal burdens, in 
the State. The State continues still-to act, representing the lay 
members of its ancient historical Churches, so as to enforce from them 
the payment of their dues in the Church; but it now refuses to 
enforce such payment from -those who withdraw from the Church. 
English Liberals ought surely to recognise the great advance that 
has been made by this law. It liberates multitudes of Prussian 
citizens from an oppressive bondage which made them compulsorily 
and hypocritically members of a Church from whose creed they had 
revolted, and which forced them to contribute taxes to uphold insti- 
tutions and services which they did not approve. Our church-rates 
were odious, originating as they did in the same medieval notion ; 
but they were trivial compared with the numerous, petty, vexa- 
tious church-taxes from which Prussians could not escape. These 
taxes made Christianity a police religion, and bred a rankling sense 

(1) To give the entire rationale of the medieval unity of Church and State, we need 
to recall the heathen idea of a local religion. Cujus regio, ejus religio, was a pagan 
doctrine transferred to Christianity. Men were Christians, because born in a so-called 
Christian country. This doctrine tallied well with the equally objective sacramental 
notion of baptism. Birth and baptism were two conditions equally universal in a 


Christian country. And thus all inhabitants of a Christian land were by the double 
seal Christians and members of the Church. 
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of injustice which envenomed and diffused popular infidelity. They 
likewise hindered the free growth of the religious life of the com- 
munity, because it was shut up by law in authorised Churches; and 
if other voluntary religious associations were formed, they could be 
with difficulty sustained whilst the legal tax for the State Church 
was still imposed on those who joined these communities. _ 
(2.) The limitation of the sphere of Church discipline over its 
members constitutes another remarkable advance in the defence of 
civil liberty, and the just use of religious liberty. It must receive 
’ the assent and applause of all Englishmen. This discipline is con- 
fined to its proper spiritual domain, or to suspension and exclusion 
from office, privilege, and membership in the Church. Neither the 
person, nor the freedom, nor the property of any member can be 
coercively injured by the Church. Again, the Church may not 
publicly obtrude its acts of discipline upon the notice of general 
society, so as to discredit and injure socially any member of the 
State whom it has degraded within its membership, or expelled 
from its membership. And further, it is implied in the fact that 
major excommunication is forbidden, that the Church may not, by 
public authoritative act, impose on its members any regulation touch- 
ing their civil, commercial, and social relations with other persons, 
even if such persons have been excommunicated ; for these relations 
between its subjects are under the definite control and the guardian- 
ship of the State, and the State cannot tolerate another public bedy 
which it protects, and which has such terrible sanctions at its com- 
mand as the Roman Church, contravening by its public acts the 
laws and ordinances of the State, and injuring its citizens.’ <A 
moral influence necessarily attends all acts of the Church in the 
discipline of its members, which will tell indirectly on society, and 
will also affect the voluntary conduct of its members towards those 
that undergo this discipline ; but any formal authcritative action of 
the Church, directed against those whom they excommunicate, which 
lies outside of the Church and its spiritual sphere, is forbidden. 
Here we trench indeed upon a most difficult question in the relations 
of Church and State; but we are convinced that even the members 
of free Churches in this country, and all men of liberal judgment, 
will indorse this policy of the Prussian State as essential to the 
maintenance of civil liberty, for they know that if religious liberty 
ever encroaches upon civil liberty it becomes religious tyranny. 
(3.) The protection of the clergy by these laws is violently 


(1) This question has been mixed up with another, which is wholly different, namely, 
whether a Church may enact general regulations for its members, in their relations 
with those who are not members. This is not an easy question to decide. But it has 
no bearing on the point under discussion; which is this, Can a Church launch any 
special regulation for the conduct of its members against one person whom it has 
excommunicated, and with a view to the further punishment of that person ? 
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resented by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It is said to loosen, 
if not to destroy, the “regimen” of the Church. Now if there be 
one point which will commend these laws to Englishmen it will be 
this—that they have ensured the ordinary civil rights of citizens 
to the clergy, without which they are slaves, not citizens of a free 
State. In one particular, indeed, these laws have retained a relic 
of the old “ potestas jurisdictionis” of the bishop, which in this 
country would be deemed incompatible with the civil rights of the 
clergy. It is still permitted the bishop to impose a penalty amount- 
ing to one month’s income, and to sentence a disobedient or negli- 
gent priest to three months’ confinement in a penitentiary. This 
latter punishment, however, is modified in its character, from the 
fact that it cannot be put in force against a priest who refuses to 
undergo the confinement. Nevertheless it is an unwarrantable pre- 
rogative to be entrusted to any religious functionary, that he should 
usurp the right, and be authorised by the State, to sentence any 
subordinate to a house of confinement. The discipline of the Church 
over its officers, as over its members, should be limited to its spiritual 
sphere, and to lawful removal from office. With this exception, 
which savours of feudal ecclesiasticism, the Falk Laws have with 
admirable vigour swept away old and tyrannous abuses of hier- 
archical power, and have thrown around the clergy the shield of 
law which protects all other classes of the people. 

Let us summarise the guarantees which give civil justice to the 
elergy :—(a) Corporal punishment is forbidden. (6) The accused 
clergy must be allowed a hearing in their own defence, ere any 
penalty is inflicted. (c) No penalty is enforced by the arm of the 
State until a magistrate has considered and approved the sentence. 
(d) More serious penalties, such as deposition from office, or ex- 
change from one parish to another, must follow a regular judicial 
inquiry by his ecclesiastical superior; and the judgment must be 
given in writing, along with its grounds. (ce) An appeal is open to 
the State, either when the laws of the State have been violated by 
the sentence, or when the clergyman protests that it runs counter 
to the facts of the case, and infringes the common fundamental 
rights of a citizen. This appeal, however, only holds if he has been 
refused a remedy by the higher Church courts. (/ ) Even if a 
clergyman submits to the sentence, the magistrate of the district is 
required to appeal on his behalf if the sentence imposed on him 
involves any public interest. 

That there should be necessity for such laws shows the condition 
of thraldom in which the clergy were bound. They are now released 
from it, and enjoy the common rights of citizens. If they suffer 
wrong, the law is now their defence; and, in Chatham’s words, 
“ Where law ends, tyranny begins.” 
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There is, however, another protection afforded to the clergy more 
important than even these legal restraints of ecclesiastical discipline 
which has beennamed. Strange to say, the State in these laws, which 
are so odious to Rome, has bound the Church to fulfil her own 
canon law, which during the last twenty years she has been 
unscrupulously evading, so as to bring the inferior clergy under the 
iron yoke of a servile subjection tothe bishop. The canon law insists 
on the right of the incumbent to the permanent possession of his 
benefice, subject to judicial deposition by the lawful Church author- 
ities. So stringently is this maintained, that it even limits the right 
and facilities of resignation. It likewise holds the bishop, or his 
vicar-general, bound to institute a clergyman in a vacant parish 
within six months after it has been vacated. And, further, it regards 
the incumbent as the legal owner of the revenues of his benefice.’ 
The Prussian law has accorded with the canon law in these par- 
ticulars. But of late years, in flagrant evasion of both canon and 
Prussian law, the bishops have been accustomed to fill vacant parishes 
with temporary and changing occupants, whilst they appropriated 
part of the revenues; or when incumbents were regularly inducted, 
to exact from them a written promise that they would resign, with- 
out demur, at the request of the bishop. This practice originated, 
and was abetted, by the arrangements of the Code Napoléon, extend- 
ing to the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, which had degraded the 
vast majority of old benefices into “succursales,” or branch ecclesi- 
astical districts, that were administered directly by the bishop, 
who occupied them by priests whom he appointed or recalled 
at his pleasure. Thus the legal standing of the parochial clergy, 
and their canonical independence, have been undermined and toa 
large extent destroyed. The clergy have become the mere servants 
of the bishop, being degraded from their old honourable status, and 
outlawed, both in the State and the Church, alike from their canonical 
and their civil rights. No wonder that the Old Catholics, in their 
first congress at Munich, emphasized this grievance in their famous 
Declaration. They say, “ We claim for the lower order of clergy a 
suitable position of consideration, protected against all hierarchical 
tyranny. We protest against the arbitrary removal of secular 
priests, ‘amovibilitas ad nutum,’ a practice introduced through the 
French code, and latterly imposed everywhere.” Now this is a 
matter which concerns the State, because it should protect the clergy, 


(1) Van Espen says—“Inde preterea concluditur quod sicuti Beneficium de sud 
naturd est perpetuum, i.e:, ad vitam Beneficiati; neque sine causa Canonicé et non 
servato juris ordine, eo privari invitus potest, ita nec cura animarum, omniaque ei 
annexa ipsi auferri sine causa et forma judicii servata adimi, neque in eis impediri, aut ab 
eis suspendi.” (Vol. i. p. 582,a. Cf. Trid. Concil., sess. 21, cap. 3; and Richter’s 


“Lehrbuch des katholischen und evangelischen Kirchenrechts,” 7th edition, pp. 
609, 611, 1118, 1124.) 
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who are its citizens, in their proper and ancient legal rights; because 
the incumbency of a parish interests the laity of that parish, and the 
rights of the lay members of the Church, as defined in both the 
canon law and the old Prussian law, should be protected ; and 
because, on general grounds, the State is bound to maintain the 
independence of the clergy against a hierarchy ruled by Rome, so 
far, at least, as their independence is compatible with the canonical 
discipline of the Church. We can think of no ground which should 
make Englishmen hesitate in their warm approval of Prussia’s 
action in upholding the old custom and law of both Church and 
State, and guaranteeing a lawful independence to such an influential 
body of its citizens as is the clergy. 

(4.) The establishment of a permanent judicial Court of Appeal, 
and the definition of its procedure, are public acts that are alto- 
gether commendable, because they favour at once the legitimate 
freedom of the Church and the legal security of the clergy. It is 
not to be supposed that the right of appeal to the State on the part 
of either ministers or members of any Church—much more of a 
Church that is patronised and privileged by the State—is a novelty 
introduced by these laws. There is no modern State, that has the 
least tincture of civil freedom in its constitution, that does not allow 
such appeal. If a man is wronged in his ecclesiastical relations, he 
resorts to the State for a remedy, as when he suffers other wrongs. 
We saw in our former article’ what immense, almost limitless, scope 
is given to this right of “appel comme d’abus,” by the Code 
Napoléon. What, then, is the difference, and what the superiority 
of this Prussian law to the law in other Roman Catholic countries ? 
It is twofold. (1.) In them the appeal lies with the “‘ Administration ”’ 
of the day, or with the monarch himself. According, therefore, as 
the temper of the Government or of the monarch changes, the actual 
power of Church authorities and the liberties of the clergy and laity 
vary. If the French Government become jealous or fearful of the 
Roman Church, it has in the existing French law an instrument of 
surveillance and rigorous control which the Prussian Government has 
by this very law repudiated. The Royal Tribunal for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs is so composed, that the majority are State judges appointed 
for life, and the others are likewise appointed for life, save those who 
at their appointment hold office in the State. The Court is thus 
lifted above the variable humours or the passing political necessities 
of the Administration in power; and being a permanent court, it 
will form a body of precedents for its own direction. (2.) The law 
has expressly defined the occasions, grounds, and methods of appeal 
to this tribunal. The definition narrows the limit within which the 
State recognises its right of interference, and thus secures the abso- 
lute freedom of the Churches within their own sphere outside that 


(1) No. 89, p. 681. 
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boundary. We briefly state the several grounds of appeal that are 
allowed. (a) When the penalty imposed by Church authorities is 
forbidden by the law, or is inflicted without giving the accused a 
hearing in his defence. (4) When the penalty is inflicted for the 
exercise of a public right, or for obedience to a law of the State. 
(c) When the sentence of degradation from an ecclesiastical office 
clearly rests on a perversion of actual facts, or violates common 
civil rights. (d@) In all these cases the appeal only holds when the 
superior Church courts have refused or delayed excessively the 
remedy to the wrong complained of. (e) When Church officers, 
whose public conduct so flagrantly contemns and violates the law of 
the State in regard to their office as to be incompatible with public 
order, are not removed from their office by their ecclesiastical 
superiors at the summons of the State. 

There is no inflated extravagance or despotic bearing in these 
reservations which the State makes in its own behalf, with the view 
of protecting its citizens who are clergy in a Church which the 
State supports, and of maintaining its own law. If we consider that 
this law applies only to what may be called the State Churches of 
Prussia, it appears to us that the State dared not insist on less; and 
it wisely forbore to ask more. 


Il. 


Having stated the four points that are most likely to be approved 
in the Falk Laws, we shall consider the four points that have been 
censured with most force and seeming justice in Germany, and by 
well-informed critics in this country. We leave out of consideration 
the raving of some organs of the Ultramontane press, which have 
not ventured to reason, but have, as they know well now, anathema- 
tized with passion; or the random criticism of a few high-class 
English journals which beat the air, denouncing the Falk Laws for 
monstrosities of bureaucratic tyranny, which have in truth been 
bred only of their fond ignorance. The four points which thus 
appear to be reprehensible are—undue interference with Church 
discipline, by hindering it in specified cases, which the Church 
should freely determine according to its own spiritual law, and 
by its own authorities; the compulsory requirement of a “ national ” 
education, and of a ‘special literary examination—on the part of 
all candidates for clerical or priestly office in either of the State 
Churches ; the right of dismissing Church officers from their office, 
under certain legal conditions and by legal process, which is 
claimed and exercised by the State; lastly, the likelihood of 
the judicial “court of appeal” becoming, in fact, the supreme 
legislative body of both the State Churches, which determines their 
doctrine, ritual, and discipline. We shall briefly examine each 
indictment, to know precisely its meaning, and to give fair judgment 
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with respect to it; and to this end we must invert the order in 
which we have stated them, as the first stands on such different 
ground from the others. The three last relate to the privileged 
Churches of Prussia: the first alone relates to all religious bodies of 
every description. 

The last may be quickly disposed of. 

Is a judicial body ever legislative ? When the Court of Chancery 
gives judgment in respect to the legal title of a Nonconformist minister 
under a trust deed—as where lately, in the Reading case,’ it removed 
a Congregational minister solely because he was dismissed from his 
office by a majority of the church—does the Court of Chancery 
legislate with respect to the rights of Nonconforming ministers and 
churches? Did the Court of Session in Scotland legislate for the 
Free Kirk in the famous Cardross case ?? or the judicial Committee 


(1) Cooper v. Gordon. Vide Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s judgment, May 28, 1869. 

(2) As the principles which regulate the judgment of a legal court, on appeal from 
ecclesiastical sentences, pronounced by the authorities of a voluntary Church, have been 
more clearly defined in this case than in any other, we quote two passages from the 
judgment pronounced by the judges which contain the essence of what the four con- 
curing judges in the First division of the Court of Session affirmed. Lord Ivory said, 
“ They,” i.e. voluntary churches, ‘‘ may also pronounce their sentences and decrees ; and 
if they pronounce them within the powers given them by the constitution, no man 
will interfere with them, or say that they have done wrong. But if they are not 
conforming to the constitution, if they act against the powers which they have vested 
in their judicatories, if their sentences are pronounced by those who are not judicatories 
to that effect, it is a very different affair. Then what has been so done, will have been 
done against law, will have been done so far against law that this court must be 
entitled to interfere ; and they will do so, because such proceedings will be an infringe- 
ment and violation of the constitution, without which they cannot exist as a body at 
all. The moment they proceed beyond the powers vested in their officers, whoever 
these officers may be within their courts, whatever may be the degrees of subordination 
and succession of tribunals, that moment they go beyond the constitution ; they are 
acting ultra vires, they are acting in breach of their own solemn compact; and the 
proceedings which they thus perform may be quashed, and declared to be void.”” Lord 
Deas said,—‘‘ No man in this country has any power over another, in matters either 
religious or civil, beyond what the civil law itself confers, except by that other's 
consent. But there is great: latitude in the extent to which that consent may be 
carried. It may go the length of enabling the leader of a dissenting presbytery, synod, 
or assembly, who can command a bare majority at the moment, to have any leading 
member of the minority at once deposed, without cause assigned, or of enabling the 
majority at once to depose the whole minority. But such consent, to be effectual, must 
be clear on the face of the compact. The law will neither presume nor readily infer 
such consent, where civil interests are involved. The liberty of the majority may be 
the slavery of each individual and of the whole minority. That is not the kind of 
liberty which the law of this country favours. Still less does the law favour or even 
recognise the liberty of one party to a civil contract to break it with impunity, or to 
interpret it in his own favour to the prejudice of the other party. The interpretation 
of all contracts belongs to the civil courts, to the effect in the first instance of ascer- 
taining whether they involve civil rights, and in the next place, if they do, of vindica- 
ting or giving redress for the violation of these rights; and although every human 
tribunal must be fallible, history has shown that nowhere else can these powers be so 
safely lodged. Rightly viewed, they are in us, not powers, but duties, which, when 
required by any of her Majesty’s subjects, be their religion what it may, we have no 
choice but to perform.” 
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of the Privy Council legislate for the Church of England in the 
equally famous Bennett case? There is not a single word in this 
law which enables the “Court of Appeal” in Berlin arbitrarily to 
determine one point in doctrine, ritual, or discipline of either 
Church. As the organ of the State, it has oversight of all relation- 
ships and contracts between the authorities of a Church and its mem- 
bers and officers, so as to judge, if required, if what is equitably 
implied in those relationships and contracts has been carried out, and 
further to insure that no common civil right of Prussian citizens, and 
no Prussian law, is violated by any Church procedure. To do this is 
simply to give the security of law to Prussian subjects in their 
relationships with one another in the Church. It would be suicidal 
in any State to allow any body of men to use coercive jurisdiction 
over its subjects of which it could take no cognisance. 

The right of appeal, however, becomes more clear in the case of an 
established Church, and is absolutely necessary in the case of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has a new and large freedom granted 
it by these very laws. In an established Church, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Prussia, the State authorises an ecclesiastical 
judicatory to pronounce judgment in ecclesiastical cases, under cer- 
tain limits, which it defines. But it must enforce by right of appeal 
to a higher court the limitation of that judicatory within the sphere 
it has defined. By the 35th section of the very law which establishes 
the Royal Tribunal for Church Affairs it is enacted, “that the require- 
ments of State sanction to ecclesiastical disciplinary sentences, and 
the right of recourse to the State against abuse of the disciplinary 
and penal power of the Church, so far as these are grounded on the 
law as it has hitherto stood, are no longer of avail.” Depriving 
itself absolutely of its previous immediate co-operation in Church 
discipline, and of its general administrative right of interference in 
Church affairs, the State must protect its subjects and itself in a 
legal manner against the tyrannous procedure of those ecclesiastical 
courts, which it establishes and arms with authority, in the two privi- 
leged Churches. We are aware that the interpretation of law by 
our judges does gradually form an authoritative gloss on the law, and 
that legal precedents gain thus the force of legislative statutes. 
But that broad equitable spirit which interfuses legal judgments does 
not annul Church authority or doctrine, or the right of Churches to 
fashion their creed and polity as they think well. It only protects 
their members against the arbitrary and dogmatic spirit which is apt 
to violate the spirit of equity in the administrative acts of the 
Church within its own constitution. 

The famous case of Dr. Sydow, in Berlin, who was reinstated 
in the pastoral office by the Oberkirchenrath, after deposition 
by the Consistory, has been constantly quoted in condemnation 
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of this law, as proving that the judicial courts would break down 
the hierarchical discipline and the doctrine of the Church. 
That case, on the contrary, will serve to elucidate and to vin- 
dicate the new law. Dr. Sydow was accused of denying the 
divinity of Jesus Christ; and indeed, if any purely legal court 
determined against the decision of the courts of the Evangelical 
Church that such a denial did not, co ipso, exclude from its ministry, 
the legal court would have taken upon itself the construction of the 
creed of that Church. But the Oberkirchenrath is not a legal 
court at all; it is a court of assessors which assists the king as the 
bishop and head of the Church. It is the highest ecclesiastical 
court of the Church; and its decision was not given upon the point 
of doctrine, but upon the question whether he had, in any official 
act, as a minister of the Church, denied the doctrine. But how 
different will be the position of the Evangelical Church under the 
Falk Laws, when that Church has been organized, and acts inde- 
pendently of the State!’ Then Dr. Sydow, if he repeats his 
offence, as a minister of the Church will come under the discipline 
of the Church courts. He may appeal to the “Tribunal for Church 
Affairs,” but that legal court can only act as the Court of Session in 
Scotland or the Court of Chancery in England. It can only quash 
the sentence of the Church court, if that court “ plainly opposes the 
facts of the case, or violates the laws of the State, or common civil 
rights.” The law court, accordingly, will sustain the Church court 
in administering the discipline which the constitution of the Church 
allows, and in maintaining its own ‘“ Confession.” 

(11.) The second indictment is more serious. The State claims the 
power of dismissing Church officers, priests, and bishops from their 
office under certain legal conditions, and by a legal process. In 
England it has been affirmed that both the right in itself and 
the conditions of its exercise are despotic and unjust. And, indeed, 
if the Roman Catholic Church were composed of voluntary associa- 
tions of worshippers which accepted and supported their own 
religious officers, the claim of the State would be despotic. But we 
have to do with the Roman Catholic Church as it exists and is 
established by the State in Prussia. Accordingly the following 
facts are to be borne in mind:—(a) The parish in which a parish 
priest exercises his functions is a local and communal district 


(1) The desire of the Prussian Government to separate itself from any direct action 
in Church matters, whether in the Protestant or the Roman Church, is seen by the 
series of public acts by which the Evangelical Church is being liberated from its servile 
dependence on the monarch and his Government, and is being, for the first time in its 
history, organized in local communities, provincial synods, and a National Assembly, so 
as to enjoy a life as separate and independent from the State as the Roman Catholic 
Church. For an account of this notable ovent in Prussian history, and of the proceed- 
ings that have led to it, see an article, by the writer of this paper, in the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, April, 1874. 
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created by the State (“A. L. R.,” Th. IL. Tit. §§ 238, 239, and 
“ Articles Organiques,” art. 62). In like manner the circumscription 
of episcopal dioceses in Prussia, and the consequent right of the bishop 
to exercise his episcopal functions within the authorised diocese, was 
expressly sanctioned by the State. (b) The Church, the manse, and all 
Church property of the parish which sustain the priest, belongs to the 
commune, not to the priest or to the Roman hierarchy; and the 
State is at present the only authoritative body which represents the 
commune, and defends its rights against an hierarchy which is 
absolutely uncontrolled by the laity of the Church, and acts quite 
irrespective of the wishes of the commune. (c) Admission to a bene- 
fice is obtained only by presentation froma patron. When the bishop 
collates to a benefice, he acts in a sense as a patron, and the number of 
appointments which he is allowed to make has generally been decreed 
by a Concordat or a law of the State. But the patronal right is a 
civil right, which, as we have all learnt from the discussions on the 
Scotch Patronage Bill in the last session of Parliament, is controlled 
by the governing bodies of the State, which act as the organ of the 
whole Christian community in the nation, and on its behalf. The 
power which thus finally determines the right of admission to a 
benefice can also determine the necessity of exclusion from it. 
(d@) In many cases the State immediately contributes to the income 
of the priest. (e) The priest, or clergyman, fulfils many most im- 
portant civil functions as an authorised officer of the State, and is 
protected in his purely religious functions by many legal preroga- 
tives. (f) The Church taxes, which contribute to his income, are 
raised by the State. (#) He is himself freed from civil duties and 
from taxes, because his office is sanctioned by the State." The 
“ Allgemeines Landrecht”’ of Prussia, § 96, thus at once defines and 
privileges the clergy :—‘‘ The clergy, as officers of the State, are 
ordinarily free from the personal taxes and obligations of citizens.” 
Now it is on these grounds that the State of Prussia claims, in this 
law, the right of deposing a clergyman of either the Evangelical or 
the Roman Church from the benefice and office which he holds, in 
conformity with its requirements, and by means of its assistance. 


(1) The Parliamentary Commission which examined the Bill, carried last year for 
the “ Training of the Clergy,” thus speak in their Report :—‘“ The pastoral office in the 
privileged Christian Churches has, by reason of its privileges and the special legal 
protection it enjoys, the character of a public office. The clergy enjoy the rights of 
State officers; the publica fides of the church registers which they keep, and of the 
certificates copied from them, continues ; their official duties enjoy special legal protec- 
tion, and suits can only be instituted against them as against State officials. They possess, 
further, a number of personal privileges in respect to taxation and military service, and 
the recovery of their ministerial income is secured by either the Administration or an 
abridged process in law (Mandatsprozess). Indeed, the State extends its care for the 
clerical office so far that it, even without legal obligation, assists with its own resources 
where the communities are themselves not able to provide an adequate income.” 
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But this law claims no new right for the State. It only formulates 
—limits by legal restrictions—a power which the Prussian Govern- 
ment has always held. Furthermore, this right is claimed by 
Governments of all Catholic countries! In Austria, even under the 
Concordat, the criminal law (of 27th May, 1852, § 26,e) decreed, 
as a consequence of the sentence on account of a crime, “the 
removal of a priest from his benefice, and his inability to take another 
without the express consent of the Emperor.” (“ Bei Geistlichen, die 
Entsetzung von der Pfriinde und die Unfahigkeit, ohne ausdriick- 
liche Bewilligung des Kaisers, wieder eine solche zu erlangen.”) 
It is not to be supposed that the phrase “ removal from office,” used 
in German law, implies the interference of the State with purely 
spiritual gifts, or the attempted abrogation of a priest’s spiritual 
vocation. It is not the office of the priesthood, the “ potestas 
ordinis,” which is taken from the priest: it is the exercise of his 
functions in a specific locality which is prevented. The priest, 
deprived by Government of his benefice, is still a priest of his Church, 
and can receive a benefice in another country. 

Before an ordained priest can enter on a benefice, he must receive 
institution at the hands of the bishop, and he holds it subject to 
the laws of the country. Accordingly, if these laws be broken, his 
benefice—the cure of that parish, may be taken from him. Hinschius 
gives this explanation of the law in his Commentary on the Falk 
Laws—‘“In consequence of the judicial sentence, the State con- 
siders the office vacant, and accordingly the clergyman who is 
deposed loses, in the eye of the State, all his rights which appertain 
to the office. The sentence on a bishop would have these results— 
that he would be debarred from any legal enforcement of his 
episcopal authority and claims; that he would lose his claim on the 
income paid by the State ; and that he would no longer be considered 
as the legal creditor with respect to revenues which accrue to the 
episcopal office, so that he could not sue for them before the courts, 
and all proceedings in prosecution of his claim against the debtor 
or any other party are void. So far as respects the government of 
his diocese, the sentence of deposition would cause that he be no 
more legally counted bishop. He cannot, therefore, legally exercise 
any disciplinary power, give authoritative sanction for the disposi- 
tion of Church property or for any legal procedure, collate to any 
benefices which are subject to episcopal collation. Wherefore the 
clergy appointed by him to any such benefices can obtain neither 
the personal privileges of clergy, nor any claim on his income from 
the State, nor the right to keep the Church books with publica fides 
for the State. Finally, State help in the gathering of taxes for the 


(1) See this whole question fully discussed in Richter’s “ Lehrbuch des katholischen 
und evangelischen Kirchenrechts,” vol. iii. pp. 683 e¢ seg. 
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bishop or the Episcopal Church, and the prosecution of clergy for 
tribute are forbidden.” * 

It has been, with much apparent force, objected to this law, that 
it involved persecution, because it would hinder a Roman Catholic 
priest or Evangelical clergyman from opening another place of 
worship in the parish, from the charge of which he had been 
deposed, even if he and the worship which he conducted were 
voluntarily supported. ‘Now there is nothing expressly stated in 
the law which forbids private worship being conducted in the parish 
by a deposed priest or clergyman. Public worship under the pro- 
tection of the State would doubtless be impracticable. Nor, though 
the law does not expressly affirm so much, does it seem possible 
that private worship under the circumstances could be allowed ? 
The objection involves an obvious fallacy, viz., that a Roman Catholic 
priest removed from his benefice by the State ceases to be a Roman 
Catholic priest, and can at once enter his old parish in the character 
of a dissenting minister, belonging to a voluntary Church. He is 
still a Roman Catholic priest, the representative and minister of 
that Church which is in alliance with the State. His presence in 
the parish, therefore, would be an overt act of defiance against the 
authority of the State. As he necessarily asserts his claim to be 
the true priest of the Church and of the parish, his presence would 
be a constant protest against his deposition, and against the right 
of his successor. The canon law, and the law of the State which 
sanctions and gives civil authority to the canon law, does not allow 
another priest to officiate in any parish save by the special author- 
isation of the bishop. Two priests in a parish are as great a 
monstrosity as two bishops in a diocese. If then the bishop were 
allowed to give his authorisation to a deposed priest, the State 
would allow him to stultify its own proceedings, and to proclaim in 
that parish that the priest holding the benefice was not the 
accredited priest of the parish, and that the deposed priest, who still 
resided in it and exercised his functions in it by his authority, was 
its priest, despite his deposition by the courts of law.. This contu- 
macy on the part of bishop and priest would make the law not only 
void but contemptible. 

If the right of the State to depose a priest or clergyman be not 
despotic under the circumstances which exist in Prussia, are the 
conditions under which it is now legally exercised unjust? The 
deposition follows a judicial sentence. The administration cannot 
inflict the penalty. Before the court is appealed to, the superior 
Church officers of the person accused must be asked to conduct an 
ecclesiastical investigation with a view to his dismissal ; the grounds 


(1) See letter from Bishop Reinkens, in answer to Mr. G. 8. Mivart, in Contemporary 
Review, November, 1874. 
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of the indictment must be presented in writing to the ecclesiastical 
authorities; or, if they do not act within a limited term, to the person 
accused, who is then summoned before the court, and the court can 
only decree his deposition when he has violated the laws with respect 
to his official duties, or disobeyed the lawful ordinances of the civil 
authorities so flagrantly that his continuance in his office appears 
incompatible with public order. The meaning of this law is, that if 
he break the law so frequently, notwithstanding that he pays the 
penalty which is thereby incurred, or if he break it with such osten- 
tatious bravado that he shows plainly a resolute and settled purpose 
not to keep it, and thus openly defies and contemns it, he shall be 
removed from his office. Assuredly, if the law is to have any virtue 
and respect whatsoever in Prussia, this action of the State in 
removing from his office one whom it honours and defends as its own 
officer, if he should publicly resist and flout its authority, is just and 
necessary, and the method of its procedure at once pays respect to 
the ecclesiastical authorities and provides due legal protection to 
the accused. 

11. We now enter on more debatable ground. The two former 
points are “formal;”’ they respect the method by which the State 
enforces its own law. The two latter are “ material ;” they contain 
the “‘ gist’’ of the law which is enforced, and constitute, in fact, the 
. sole defence by which the State guards its citizens and itself against 
the undue or hostile influence of any section of the Church. The 
one applies solely to the established Churches; the second to all 
Churches. The first requires that all clergymen of the Evangelical 
Church and priests of the Roman Church should, ere they enter 
their office, have passed through the Gymnasium and a theological 
curriculum in the University, and should have passed an examination 
in literature, philosophy, and history. The State abjures any positive 
right of electing, nominating, or directly sanctioning individual 
clergymen ; and it has abandoned its custom of exacting from them 
an oath of fealty. The Churches are free to choose for themselves. 
Priests are held obedient to law, without any special oath. But the 
State maintains a negative right to fix certain general conditions 
which all clergymen and priests must perforce fulfil, Within that 
limit the two State Churches are uncontrolled in their choice of 
their ministers. But that limit is impassable. As a consequence 
of this law, boys’ seminaries and clerical seminaries, in which youths 
and adults respectively are trained for the priesthood, are to be 
gradually closed. Now it cannot be doubted that here lies the 
“7d peoaixyuov” of the conflict between the Roman hierarchy and the 
Prussian Government. This is the chief gravamen in the outcry of 
persecution raised by the Roman bishops and of their supporters. 
This is the guarantee by which the Prussian Government chiefly 
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secures itself against the anti-national influence of the Roman clergy. 
The State says, “ Let the Roman priesthood be educated like other 
Germans in the national Gymnasium and university, and let us be 
assured by an examination that they are acquainted with our history, 
philosophy, and literature, and we can then trust to their national 
feeling to inspire them with loyalty in the positions of exceptional 
and dominant authority which they hold amongst the people.” The 
Roman See and its bishops say, “ Let our priests be educated through 
long years, from their childhood upward, in separate institutions, 
which are under our sole management; let them be indoctrinated in 
our teaching, and drilled into subjection to our law ; let their mental 
and moral nature, from plastic, sensitive childhood, be moulded by 
our touch, and imbued by our discipline ; let them be cut off from 
the intimacy of family associations, and insulated from the free 
popular currents that flow through the nation as its life-blood ; then 
we can trust them to be loyal servants of Rome ever afterwards, in 
the pervasive and potent ministries of the priestly office.’ Hence 
the tumult and violence of the controversy around this point. Fully 
to discuss the question whether the State is acting within its right 
in passing this law, would require us to inquire whether the State 
has any ground for fearing that Rome might bias her clergy, by the 
nurture she exclusively gave them, in any disloyal sense, or might be 
tempted to use men, who were so fashioned to her service, to pur- 
poses which were perilous to the nation, though favourable to Rome. 
We forego this discussion—although as a possibility so much will be 
generally granted—because we defend this law on other and more 
positive grounds. 

We maintain the right of the State to demand this national 
education of the clergy of the two national Churches. Only 
let the measure of the right which the State claims, and which 
we vindicate, be accurately given! The State does not interfere 
with any special preparations for the clerical or priestly office after a 
university curriculum. So-called preachers’ and priests’ seminaries 
are not abolished. After a full preliminary course of general 
studies, the State not only allows, but encourages special ministerial 
training in Church institutions which are under the sole manage- 
ment of Church authorities. The State requires so much as its due. 
The Church may add as much more as it pleases. Further, the 
theological course in the German universities which a Roman 
Catholic student must follow, does not necessitate his listening to a 
Protestant or Old Catholic professor. There is a Roman Catholic 
faculty in many German universities. In three there is no Pro- 
testant faculty. And Ultramontane professors form the majority in 
almost every Catholic faculty. No student accordingly need attend 
any course of lectures which wounds his faith. For a university 
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course in Germany does not imply a regularly planned sequence of 
classes and teachers, nor even a continual attendance at one univer- 
sity. The student may flit from university to university, and may 
select, each semester, his favourite professor in any university. Con- 
sequently, Ultramontane students may steep their souls throughout 
their three years’ course at German universities in fervid Ultramon- 
tanism. They do not run the slightest risk of being compulsorily 
exposed to the heresies of Old Catholicism or Protestantism. Now, 
with these two explanations, which clear away much idle censure 
thrown upon this law, we insist on its equity—first, because it main- 
tains the old Prussian custom in both the Evangelical and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and puts an end to the invidious distine- 
tion which, during the last few years, has been made between these 
two Churches. Dehaes in his book “ Die Zeichen der Zeit,” which 
should be studied by all Englishmen who wish to comprehend the 
present crisis in Germany, says— 


‘¢The question of the education of priests, before the present conflict was 
raised by the German Episcopate, had received a practical settlement which 
gave general satisfaction. With regard to the education of the clergy, all 
Germany, with Prussia at its head, had adopted the system of Joseph II.; the 
clerical training to follow the general course of study in the national high 
schools; the university to precede the episcopal seminary. Prussia especially 
had thoroughly carried out this system, while observing all respect towards the 
rights of the bishops in the appointment of theological professors at her univer- 


sities.” 7 

The law in Prussia, according to the ordinances of the Allgemeines 
Landrecht, required that all who entered on “ orders,” in either the 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic Church, should have passed through 
the Gymnasium and a three years’ university course, and should pass 
a trial examination which was conducted in the case of the Evan- 
gelical Church by the Consistories, and in the case of the Roman 
Catholic Church by the bishops and the governor of the district. In 
the case of those candidates who were only able to bring certificates 
from foreign universities and seminaries, the governor of the district 
had himself to institute a special examination of their general 
literary culture. Now this law has, since 1848, continued in force 
for the Evangelical Church; but the Roman Catholic Church has 
since then, and especially since 1855 when Bunsen wrote his 
“Signs of the Times,” liberated itself from its enactments. The 
State has had no voice in directing the education of the priesthood. 
The bishop alone determines its amount and character; and they 
have founded numerous institutions—such as boys’ seminaries and 
pensions (¢.g., the Seminarium Liboranium in Paderborn, the Semi- 
narium Bonifacianum at Heiligenstadt, and others at Minster, Neuss, 
Munstereifel, Opladen, Trier, and Hildesheim), and likewise diocesan 


(1) Vol. i. pp. 200 et seq. ; translation “Signs of the Times,” pp. 175 et seq. 
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seminaries for the theological education of priests—which, though 
partly supported by the State, have been absolutely under their 
control. In these institutions they have appointed the teachers, and 
regulated the whole discipline by which the mind and character of 
the youths preparing for the priesthood were formed. It is true 
that to a large extent the boys of these “convicts” and seminaries have 
also attended gymnasiums; and that many aspirants for the priest- 
hood have continued to attend the universities. The seminarial 
system has, in Prussia, not had time to extend and degrade itself 
as in Italy and France.’ But it has rapidly extended, and as rapidly 
degraded, the intellectual standard of the priesthood. In one 
Prussian diocese, only very few of the theological students had 
passed through the Gymnasium, and of course these students were 
all of them in an episcopal seminary. (Dr. Reusch, “‘ Theologische 
Facultaten oder Seminarien,” p. 13.) The conduct of the bishops 
has shown clearly their determination to carry out in Prussia, as 
everywhere else, the policy they announced in their Wirzburg 
“Memorial”” (November, 1848), and to make the priesthood only 
accessible to those who, from their twelfth year of age, had been 
sedulously watched and schooled by them. This purpose would 
have been quickened by the judgment of the Vatican Council, 
which declares the seminarial teaching of the priesthood to be a 
pressing necessity of the time.” 


(1) G. Cassani, in “‘ Rinnovamento Cattolico,” Anno IT., vol. i. 1872, shows how, in 
consequence of such ecclesiastical seminaries, there were only five or six old professors 
of theology in all the State universities ; that, by Act of Parliament, vacancies were not 
filled up, and in some universities, as Bologna, the theological faculty had already 
become defunct. Abbé Delare says of the theological instruction given in the French 
clerical seminaries, that it is “elementary,” and it might almost be called “an ex- 
tended instruction on the Catechism.’’ Dr. Reusch in assuming the rectoral office in 
the University of Bonn, on the 18th October, 1873, delivered an address which he has 
since published under the title, “Theological Faculties or Seminaries ;”’ and, in it, he 
gives amusing instances from his own knowledge of the awkward misfitting appoint- 
ments and consequent comical ineptitude in the theological staff of the new diocesan 
seminaries of Prussia. 

(2) See the Report of the official historian of the Vatican Council (G. Cecconi, “ History 
of the (Ecumenical Council in the Vatican”) on the labours of ‘‘ The Commission on 
Discipline.” “Before all, the necessity was confessed of giving a new development to 
seminaries of the Church, by means of measures adapted to the requirements of our 
time, having special regard to the mournful fact that, in some countries, the students of 
theology were only able to spend the time preceding their ordination in a seminary ; 
whilst their proper studies were carried on in public institutions and national univer- 
sities, where the oversight of the bishop, which is so essential, over the instruction 
given and the education of the pupils, could not be enjoyed. Accordingly a commis- 
sioner was appointed to prepare a Report on the most important question of the training 
and instruction of the clergy, and to draw up regulations which would avail to multiply 
and invigorate seminaries and adapt them to the necessities of the Church. These 
require, first, that the clergy be exclusively trained in thoroughly disciplined and well- 
conducted seminaries, up to the time of their ordination ; next, that they find time and 
means, before they plunge into the world, and thus enter on public duties in the Church, 
for tempering and rooting themselves deeply in the spirit of the Church.” 
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Prussia, though tardily, has met the challenge of that famous 
Memorial, and checkmated the design of the Episcopate by simply 
insisting on the old and settled custom of the Catholic Church, 
which had won the approval of the most eminent Catholic bishops. 
and statesmen, had been accepted for half a century without demur 
by the Roman Curia, and had given the Roman Catholic Church of 
Prussia the distinction, which ennobled it in comparison with the 
Churches of France or Italy, of an educated priesthood and a 
learned body of theological professors ; and in making this demand 
it but follows the precedent set it by other Catholic German coun- 
tries. Bavaria, which still insists on the guarantee of the Placet, 
which Prussia has surrendered, enjoins (Ordinance, 1852, No. 9) 
that the bishop shall collate to a benefice no one who has not been 
approved by the king; also requires (Ordinance, 1852, No. 8) that in 
order to obtain a benefice a priest must be a German ; his political 
and civic conduct must be blameless; he must be examined by the 
bishop ia his theological and pastoral knowledge, and by an exa- 
mining board, which is composed of State officials and priests, in his 
knowledge of Bavarian constitutional and administrative law. 
Baden and Wurtemberg both accepted the constitutional laws of 
Prussia (Baden, 9th October, 1860; Wurtemberg, 30th January, 
1862), which give freedom to Churches in the management of purely 
Church affairs. But in the same statute they insist that a priest, 
before he receives a beneficed cure, shall have given proof of a 
general literary training which the State deems sufficient. During 
the present year (law passed February 9th, 1874) the law of Baden 
defines the training which it requires, and which it tests by an 
examination. It resembles the Prussian law, but is more rigorous ; 
for whilst it requires a gymnasial and university training, like the 
Prussian, it includes in the final examination the classics, which 
the Prussian law omits. Strange that bishops should now declare 
that they dare not and will not obey the Prussian law, because it is 
contrary to the law of the Church and the will of God, notwith- 
standing that for the past twelve years they have quietly accepted 
the same law, and found it compatible with the will of the Church 
and of God. Is God’s will chameleonic to their view? Is it a 
changeful, climatic, convenient thing, so that what conforms with it 
in Baden or Bavaria is impious rebellion in Prussia, and what was 
commendable in Prussia for one half the century is damnable 
in the same country for the other half? By reverting in this 
respect to its former custom, Prussia has at any rate obliterated 
an odious disparity in its treatment of the two national Churches, 
and binds upon the Roman clergy a condition which it never relaxed 
from the faithful clergy of the national Protestant Church. 

Next, we insist that this law is essentially just, because it secures 
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for the Prussian youth who become clergymen and priests the same 
education as is given to other Prussian youths. It is for all its sub- 
jects that Prussia has organized its State system of education ; and 
because a subject is to enter a special profession, he should not be 
deprived of what is the common right of all. After a priest has 
been ordained, he becomes amenable to Church law—is in a special 
manner the subject of the Church ; and consequently the Prussian 
law allows his Church superiors, within certain limits, to put in 
force their jurisdiction over him. But, till he takes “ orders,’’ he is 
in no sense subject to Church authority and discipline. He is only 
a subject of the State, and fairly claims from it the same protection 
and aid as the State secures by enactment for all the children and 
youth of the nation. The State is wholly in the right in 
requiring that no child of twelve years of age, when his will can 
give no proper and binding decision on his future vocation, shall by 
either parents or priest have his destiny forced upon him, be exempted 
from the national influences and training which other youths enjoy, 
be separated from his friends and country, and immured in priestly 
casernes, where his mind, incapable as yet of guiding and forming 
itself, is manipulated and moulded to the will of the Romar hier- 
archy. It is well that adults should have the liberty of disposing of 
themselves, even if it be for such obedience and monastic discipline ; 
but the State should protect children against this ignorant and 
involuntary sacrifice of themselves, when they are not and cannot be 
responsible parties to the transaction. 

Again we revert to the fundamental principle, which is usually 
forgotten, but which ought to rule our judgment in this matter. 
The State acts on behalf of the laity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and maintains their right to. an educated clergy. The Episcopate, 
which, since the Vatican has become the prefecture of the Roman 
Curia, claims to be “the Church,” attempts to dispose with 
absolute sovereignty of all matters appertaining to the Church,—its 
offices, its laws, its property. The State cannot recognise such 
sovereignty. It can only recognise and defend the rights of its 
subjects, as these -have been declared in its own statute law, or as 
they have been established and fashioned by long usage. The bishops 
cannot, by reason of a new Ultramontane theory that they them- 
selves, or that the Pope acting by them, form the Church and are 
invested with absolute supremacy over all its affairs, obliterate the 
old rights of the laity of the Church, or, cuckoo-like, usurp and 
appropriate them. Many of the laity may indeed blindly prefer to 
sacrifice their ancient rights. Others, however, do not. They have 
no possible means of making their voice heard in the Church. 
They are literally excommunicated from it, so far as communion has 
any sense of fellowship and of participation in its affairs. But in 
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the State they can and do speak ; and, till they have another organic 
representation of themselves, the State rightly, and in accordance 
with the precedents of a millennium and more, acts on their behalf. 
Further, the State cannot allow any Church officers, without the 
explicit and legal sanction of the people, to take to themselves what 
by law or usage belongs to the people. Benefices and Church pro- 
perty,—these by law belong to the laity."| Church government and 
discipline,—these have been accepted and allowed in the law by the 
laity. Now the people can neither be summarily despoiled of their 
property, nor summarily subjected to a fresh government and dis- 
cipline by the action of any body of men acting without their 
explicit and authoritative commission, either in Rome or in Fulda. 
It is easy and pleasant for the Roman bishops to say that even the 
Church has power to transform itself and to alter its laws. Granted. 
But that the Episcopate should meet, and of itself decree (gigantum 
arrogantia !) a transformation of the Church which annuls the rights 
of those that are not present in their meeting, and that they should 
degrade by their own act the Church from a national into an epis- 
copal order, and their own order into the embassy of the Roman 
Curia, is not a seemly procedure, nor can it be recognised by the 
law. And, finally, the State reserves to itself the judgment whether 
a transformed Church has so far altered its constitution as to warrant 
its claim to lawful heirship of the property and privileges which 
belonged to it in its pristine state. For the present, therefore, the 
State acts justly in securing to the laity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, its own subjects, their ancient right to an educated national 
clergy, which they have never surrendered, and in decreeing that to 
such a clergy alone shall the old endowments and the high privileges 
of the national Church be conserved. 

The last point opens up a large question, viz., the relation between 
the State and disestablished Churches—more especially between the 
State and the Roman Church, even if the latter be disestablished ; 


(1) We give briefly a few paragraphs of the General Prussian Civil Law, which 
present these facts with demonstrative certainty. Reflection, however, will show any 
one, without this demonstration, that the State can justly only so regard it. § 10, L. 
R., II. 11:—‘‘ Wohl aber kénnen mehrere Einwohner des Staats, unter dessen Genehmi- 
gung, zu Religion Ubungen sich verbinden (Religionsgeselischaften).” § 11 eod.:—* Reli- 
gionsgesellschaften welche sich zur 6ffentlichen Feier des Gottesdienstes verbunden 
haben, werden Kirchengesellschaften.” § 17 eod.:—“ Die vom Staate ausdriicklich aufge- 
nommenen Kirchengesellschaften haben die Rechte privilegirter Corporationen.” § 160 
eod.:—“ Zu dem Vermégen der Kirchengesellschaften gehéren die Gebaude, liegenden 
Grinde, Capitalien, und alle Einkiinfte, welche zur anstandigen Unterhaltung des 
ausseren {Gottesdienstes fiir jede Kirchengemeinde nach deren Auffassung bestimmt 
sind.” § 170 eod.:—“ Kirchen, und andere dahin gehérige Gebaude, sind ausschliessend 
Eigenthum der Kirchengesellschaft fiir deren Gebrauch sie bestimmt sind.’ § 183 
eod.:—“ Kirchhéfe oder Gottesicker und Begrabnissplitze, welche zu den einzelnen 
Kirchen gehoren, sind der Regel nach das Eigenthum der Kirchengesellschaften.” 
Not one word here of the proprietary or usufructuary rights of priest or bishop. All 
the property is for the commune, the society, the association of the inhabitants of the 
place. 
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because the law that is censured applies to all Churches or religious 
societies. It limits their discipline over their own members by 
forbidding it in two respects; (a) in threatening or inflicting 
discipline because of a certain vote in public elections; (d) in 
threatening or inflicting discipline because of any act of its members 
which is enjoined by the laws of the State, or by lawful ordinances 
of the civil authorities. These two limitations rest on different 
grounds, and must be considered apart. 

The modern constitutional State rests on the suffrages of the people. 
It seeks to embody the general mind, and so to represent the general 
interests of the whole body of its citizens. To this end it is deemed 
absolutely essential that the opinion and desire of the electors in 
each constituency should be freely expressed in its public elections, 
in order that by this means a truthful consensus of public opinion 
and accurate presentment of the public need might be obtained. 
With this view it gives the right of suffrage, and rigorously protects 
it from the undue influences of bribery and intimidation by which 
any one section of the constituency might coerce another. Now the 
Prussian State forbids any Church or religious society from exercising 
intimidation against its members in the exercise of this right which 
the State has given them. Let it be understood, no Church is 
hindered from using its influence to enlighten or direct the judgment 
and conscience of its members in a public election. It may enforce 
principles for their guidance in the discharge of their political 
duty ; it may publish and urge reasons why, for its interests or 
those of the country, the election of one candidate rather than 
another is desirable. But if still any member is unconvinced, and 
if he chooses to vote for the candidate whom his priest or the majority 
of his Church disapproves, he may not be intimidated from giving 
his vote, according to his own judgment, by reason of any threat of 
ecclesiastical penalties. Thus viewed, a startling question is raised. 
In this case, which power, the State or the Church, most clearly 
utters the will of God—the State, which requires that a man shall 
act according to his conscience, or the Church, which requires that 
he shall not, and threatens him with its awful penalties if he does ? 
Nay, the conduct of the Church in this case is even worse than our 
question represents it. The right of suffrage is given by the State 
on a certain explicit condition, viz., that it be freely exercised, and 
so express the mind of the voter. But, ex hypothesi, the Church com- 
pels the voter fraudulently to use the right conceded to him, whilst it 
violates the legal conditions of its use. Its members have no vote, 
save as the State gives it them; the suffrage is altogether a right 
created by law. But the law that makes the right fixes the terms 
of its validity. Then we say that it is culpable to take a gift, and 
break the sole condition on which it is given. This fraudulent pro- 
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ceeding against itself the State can legally hinder, and does in 
England as well as in Germany. Intimidation is illegal in both 
countries. Does it matter whether the intimidation is a threat of 
bodily pain here or in purgatory—of the loss of a farm or a clerk- 
ship in this world, or of eternal happiness in heaven? 

The only ground of argument on which this law has been 
opposed has actually no existence. It is argued that by the 
law of “ Associations,” any society can exclude any of its members 
on any ground whatsoever. That law is based on the principle of 
“contract.” If a society is formed to return a particular person 
as a member of Parliament, that society could legally threaten 
with expulsion one of its members who did not vote for him. 
But there is no Church in Christendom that assumes as the basis of 
its association, that any special person shall be elected by its mem- 
bers as their representative in Parliament. On the contrary, every 
Church professes as its principle, that its members must act con- 
scientiously in all the affairs of life, and, therefore, in giving a public 
vote. So that any Church would be cast in damages for breach of 
contract which punished a member who did what was tacitly or 
expressly allowed by the principles of its association. True, a new 
Church might arise, claiming from its members the absolute right of 
secretly directing their vote in public elections ; and when it arises, 
the State will pronounce its doctrine an ¢llicita religio. It openly 
contravenes the law of the State. It is, in fact, a secret political 
society, though cloaked by the name “ Church.” 

It is, however, wholly misleading to speak of membership in any 
incorporated national Church, and specially in the Roman Catholic 
Church, as determined by contract. A man is born into it, as into 
the State. His faith in it is prescriptive and hereditary. His 
family and all his associations are bound up with him in it. His 
belief in the awful powers of the priest, over both his present and 
future life, is quite as real, and, being as real, is necessarily far 
more effective than his belief in the powers of his landlord. To 
compare, then, the position of this man and his freedom of action 
in respect to his Church with his voluntary membership in other 
societies’ is mere effrontery. The State must deal with existing 
facts, and not with nonentities. And English law is quite as 
explicit and severe as is the new Prussian law. Sir Samuel Romilly, 


in the case of Huguenen and Beasley, thus proclaims the common 
law of England— 


‘‘Undue influence will be used if ecclesiastics make use of their powers to 
excite superstitious fears or pious hopes; to inspire, as the object may be best 
promoted, despair or confidence; to alarm the conscience by the horrors of 
eternal misery, or support the drooping spirits by unfolding the prospect of 
eternal happiness—that good or evil which is never to end.” 
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Justice Fitzgerald, in the famous Longford case, thus amply 
defines ‘‘ undue” influence as exercised by a priest, according to the 
terms of § 5 of the 17 and 18 Victoria, c. 102— 


‘In the proper exercise of that influence upon the electors, the priests may 
counsel, advise, recommend, entreat, and point out the true line of moral duty, 
and explain why one candidate should be preferred to another; and may, if he 
thinks fit, throw the whole weight of his character into the scale; but he may 
not appeal to the fears, or terrors, or superstition of those he addresses. He 
must not hold out hopes of reward here or hereafter; and he must not use 
threats of temporal injury, or of disadvantage or of punishment hereafter ; he 
must not, for instance, threaten to excommunicate or to withhold the sacra- 
ments, or to expose the party to any other religious disability, or denounce the 
voting for any particular candidate as a sin, or as an offence involving punishment 
here or hereafter. If he does so with a view to influence a voter or to affect an 
election, the law considers him guilty of undue influence. As priestly influence 
is so great, we must regard its exercise with extreme jealousy, and seek by the 
utmost vigilance to keep it within due and proper bounds.” 


And Judge Lawson, in giving judgment in the Court of Common 
Pleas upon the Galway election of 1872, thus sets forth the doctrine 


of English law upon the unjust intrusion of spiritual influences into 
civil life— 


‘* How jealously the law regards the exercise of spiritual influences in the 
various transactions of life every lawyer knows. Just in proportion as it is 
powerful and all-pervading, so are the safeguards which the law interposes 
for the protection of those on whom it is exercised. Not only does the law of 


our country condemn its exercise ; it is contrary to the moral law, and the best 
interests of our nature revolt against it. “It is an application to base purposes 
of an influence given for a pure and holy purpose. If it is forbidden when 
exercised in the private affairs of men, what judgment should the law pro- 
nounce when a minister of religion, standing upon the altar, robed in the sacred 
vestments, of his order, surrounded by the most sacred mysteries of our faith, 
claiming the power to bind and to loose, makes use of that position to denounce 
and hold up to public odium those who dare to exercise their civil rights and 
franchises in a way that he disapproves of, and to threaten them with temporal 
injury and spiritual punishment ? We have been told in the arguments of the 
constitutional rights of electors: their rights are to be protected, so far as we 
can do by our decisions, against undue influences. The qualified candidate, 
against whom such influences have been used, has a right to be protected 
against them as far as the rules of law will permit. I believe that the con- 
clusion at which I have arrived, after careful consideration, is in strict confor- 
mity with the rules of the common law, in harmony with the principles of our 
free Constitution, and calculated to promote that which is stated in the 
preamble of the Act we are administering to be expedient—the security and 
freedom of elections; for a candidate may hesitate henceforth to invoke to his 
aid spiritual influence and altar-denunciations if it be decided that the effect of 
introducing such tremendous weapons into a contest will be not only to cause 
the ultimate defeat of the person who resorts to them, but also to render 
probable the success of the candidate against whom they have been employed.” 


The second point touches other considerations. Here the Church 
is forbidden to threaten or inflict penalties because one of its 
members does what the law, or a lawful ordinance of the civil 
authorities, requires of him. Now plainly the law, or a civil officer, 
may require of a citizen that which the Church by its professed 
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faith, and the moral law which it binds on its members, must forbid 
to its members, and what at all peril it must punish by excommuni- 
cation. What then is the correlative duty of the State and of the 
Church in such a contingency? If an individual subject of the 
State is required by the law to do what in his conscience he deems 
morally wrong, he should refuse to do it, and suffer the penalty 
imposed. Passive resistance to the law, when a man bears its 
punishment rather than commit the sin ‘it enjoins, is a Christian 
duty which all moralists have approved. In a constitutional State, 
when the law embodies the will of the people, such willing martyr- 
dom is the best mode of exposing the unrighteousness of the law, 
and of procuring its reform; but the law, so long as it is law, must 
be maintained, or social order and the personal liberty which it 
guarantees are at an end. Against despotism, rebellion may be 
justified. In a constitutional State, reform is won by argument and 
faith. Similarly a Church which forbids a criminal action or sin to 
its members, even though it be enjoined by the State, must suffer 
the penalty which the Jaw imposes as its sanction. Its martyrdom 
will most effectually convict the law of its iniquity in the mind of 
the people that have made the law, and thus lead to its repeal. Ifa 
Church were an association of men bound together for transitory and 
trivial ends, so that its influence over its members was slight, and 
could not seriously affect their conduct as citizens, the law might 
ignore their existence, and deal only with overt acts of disobedience ; 
but every Christian community, by reason of the unity of faith, 
prescriptive usage, the profound and tenacious force of religious 
associations, wields a very considerable influence over its members. 
No such influence, however, how great soever it may be in a Pro- 
testant Church, which openly declares that salvation is not confined 
exclusively within its communion, is comparable to the influence 
which the priesthood of the Roman Church exercise over its 
members, who are nurtured in the faith that the priest holds the 
keys of heaven and hell in his hand. Now in a land where Churches 
of various creeds are legalised, the State assumes certain duties to 
them, in protecting their property, and their assemblies and the 
equitable exercise of their discipline. Can the State allow such 
bodies, which exist under its protection, to conspire against its 
authority by wielding their great influences to compel disobedience 
to the law? It would be unjust to the individual who committed 
the overt act to seize him for punishment, and allow the mighty 
secret agents, whose will he was, even it may be against his own 
judgment, obliged to obey, to escape unscathed. 

Such a question, indeed, has only theoretical value. No modern 
State of Christendom is likely to enjoin any action on its servants 
or subjects which the Christian conscience condemns as sin. The 
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question, however, has been dragged forward to perplex this contro- 
versy, to mask the actual state of things in Prussia, to which the 
Prussian law applies: accordingly we have answered the question. 
But the Prussian law has enacted no sinful ordinances upon its 
Roman Catholic servants or subjects. Civil marriage is enforced, 
but the sacrament of marriage and its religious ceremonial are as 
freely allowed as ever; and the Roman Church may threaten and 
execute its direst penalties on those of its members who fail to 
receive the priest’s benediction on their marriage. The law makes 
the religious ceremony optional, which it once made compulsory. 
It now submits to Church authority what it formerly ensured by its 
own. But there are duties which the State enjoins on its subjects 
or servants, whatever their creed may be. Parents must send their 
children to school. A judge must give judgment according to the 
law. If a parent or judge fail in this duty, he is himself punished ; 
but if wishing to do it, or doing it because it is his duty, and he 
holds it right, the Church of which he is a member threatens or 
punishes him for his obedience, the Church is punished. 

Practically it is only against the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and 
in order to protect the lay members of that Church against their 
tyranny, that this new law which we are considering has been 
required or will need to be enforced. Here again the State acts on 
behalf of the laity of the Church, and protects itself and them 
against a tyrannous power which asserts itself as superior to the 
State, and claims the obedience of its members in purely civil 
affairs. During late years it has been a frequent proceeding for 
German bishops to put under anathema civil judges for adminis- 
tering the law.’ Other civil officers have been similarly threatened 
and punished for fulfilling their civil functions. The Biirgermeister 
Stromayer of Constanz, because he would not conform to the illegal 
demands of the Freiburg Curia, was laid under the ban of the major 
excommunication by the archiepiscopal deputy.? During the dis- 
cussions in the Austrian Parliament, last spring, upon the new 
Church Bills which were introduced by the Government, the Arch- 
bishop Sembratowicz suspended three Ruthenian priests from their 
benefices because of their vote; and the Bishop of Brixen forced the 
Abbé Fra von Prato, representative of the Italian Tyrol, by the 
threat of suspensio ab ordine, to recall publicly his vote in favour of 
the laws. Against such invasions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 


(1) See Bunsen’s “Signs of the Times,’’ pp. 132, 133 ; Hinschius’s “ Commentaries’ 
on this law, part i., p. 20. 

(2) Friedberg, “ Der Staat und die katholische Kirche im Grossherzogthum Baden seit 
dem Jahre 1866,” pp. 179, 216, 313. 

(8) The Government did nothing to protect these men, notwithstanding that the 
first of these Church laws decrees that no minister of the Church shall be punished 
for his loyalty to the State, and members of Parliament are legally held not account- 
able to any person for their votes. 
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upon the civil iiberty of Roman Catholic subjects this Prussian law 
is framed. ‘here is no question of a Church sustaining its weak 
members in  ostaining from sin which the State enjoins, and which 
their consciences condemn. It is the State sustaining its subjects 
in their freedom to do what they think right, and in furthering the 
public good, against a hierarchy which seeks to coerce the laity 


to its policy, however repugnant it may be to them, and however 
perilous to the State. 


ITI. 


In order to pronounce a satisfactory judgment on these laws it 
would be necessary to compare them in detail with the laws which 
were in force in Prussia before 1848,’ and with the present laws of 
other German States, especially with those of Baden and Wurtem- 
berg, and the new laws adopted or proposed for Austria; also to 
verify, by full historical proof, the legal and ecclesiastical right, which 
we have assumed in this article belongs to the State, of repre- 
senting the laity in the national Catholic Church of Prussia, and to 
show that in relation with all Churches, whatever their claims may 
be, the State has scrupulously to defend itself and the civil liberties 
of all its subjects: suprema lex, salus reipublice. These points have 
been casually noticed ; but their more direct and fuller treatment 
would have more adequately sustained our verdict that the Falk 
Laws are, under existing circumstances in Prussia, just and moderate. 
The mode of their administration may have been needlessly rough. 
We fear that the Prussian police system is incurably harsh : its 
methods of procedure are not to our taste. But Prussian statesman- 
ship has not blundered in framing the laws which we have reviewed. 
The plainest proof is this, that Baden, whose population is two-thirds 
Catholic, has during the year amended its Church laws, where they 
differed from Prussia’s, into conformity with them, although some- 
what more stringent (e. g. if a priest has been twice, within two years, 
prosecuted on account of breaking the law, he shall be removed from 
his office, and judgment is given by the Ministry collectively 
assisted by five members of the judicial bench) ; and that Catholic 

(1) A few of these we quote to indicate their general scope. ‘‘ Landrecht,” §§ 61 et seq. 
No one can enter the clerical office until his knowledge and his personal character have 
been carefully examined. Priests, before they are collated to a benefice by the bishop, 
must be approved by Government. They must take an oath of fealty. All clergymen 
and priests must scrupulously avoid giving offence to the community. They dare not 
arbitrarily exclude a member of the commune from assisting at public worship or 
from the sacraments, § 86. They must abstain from all personal references in their 
public addresses, § 83. They must not engage in any business or civil cccupation, § 93. 
They are to be removed from their office on account of gross violation of Church 
ordinances or on account of bad conduct, § 103. Many of these laws refer plainly to 


the external discipline of the Church, its sacraments, &c., the pastoral duties of the 
priest and clergyman ; and all of these are now definitively set aside. 
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Austria has followed her ancient rival with a series of laws, running, 
to a large extent, parallel with those of Prussia." 

Notwithstanding our approval of these laws for Prussia, in the 
present juncture; we conceive that they rest on principles which will 
not abide the test of time, and which must give place to principles of 
a wholly different complexion, ere the right and permanent solution 
of the most grave political problem of our age is found. The 
principles on which the Prussian legislation rests are taken in 
essence from the medieval European system, when, so far as the 
membership of both was concerned, Church and State were one 
(all subjects were in the Church, all churchmen were in the State) ; 
but when they likewise were held, though having wide community 
of interests, to be co-ordinate institutions in society, resting on the 
same divine authority, the rulers of which warred on each other or 
signed concordats of truce ;—so that society was split up under adivided 
and ill-assorted .sovereignty. In consequence Prussia, retaining her 
national Churches, on the one hand endows and supports, honours with 
lofty privileges, the very priesthood—which on the other hand she 
has to curb. Many statesmen regard this as the only solution that 
can be given of the perplexed relations of Church and State, viz., 
that the State shall subsidize and patronise—in order that it may 
direct and check—the Church. It thus pampers what it fears, spurs 
what it bridles. The incongruity and irksomeness of this relation 
between the Church and the State is daily becoming more palpable 
and oppressive. As the State more clearly reveals itself as a lay 
body, its acts with respect to aught that is spiritual or ecclesiastical 
do not commend themselves to the good sense of men. Even if they 
be only of a negative and preventive character, as in the case of the 
Prussian laws, they are not recognised as clothed with properauthority. 
The modern lay State is generally felt to transcend its sphere when 
it deals even negatively with Church affairs. True, the laity of the 
Church, which at present it represents, must continue to have their 
representation in the Church, but not through the State. And the 

(1) The first law is more stringent than Prussia’s. Every vacancy and every occu- 
pancy of a parish is to be notified to the Government, and no settlement is valid, if 
objection is taken to it within thirty days after the notice has been given. According 
to Section 14, the bishops must communicate all their pastorals and ordinances, at 
the time of their publication to the Government, and Section 16 decrees that no 
Church discipline shall ever be exercised to prevent the exercise of civil rights in 
obedience to the laws. The second law gives special power to the State in the founda- 
tion and oversight of religious orders and their institutions. Next year there is pro- 
mise of laws similar to those of Prussia on the training of the clergy and civil marriage. 
The minister Stromayer, in introducing these Bills, made this important announcement, 
“that immediately on the proclamation of the dogma of Infallibility, a rescript from 
the Emperor’s own hand ordered the preparation of the Bills he submitted to the 
House, which, according to the direction of the Emperor, and in his words, seek to 


regulate the interrelations of the Church and the State, “in accordance with the 
fundamental laws of the State, and their historical relations with each other.” 
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paramount question in disestablishment is, How shall the State 
secure for the laity of the Church those rights which hitherto it has 
represented and guarded ? 

Because State authority is no longer recognised in Church matters 
as it was, we find in our country and in Germany that even the laws 
of the State are not and cannot be effectively carried out. The 
Austrian law forbids the promulgation of Papal allocutions or briefs 
without the sanction of the Government. The bishops, despite this 
law, publish Papal briefs, even when they condemn the action of the 
Government, and are not punished. In our own country, for the 
same reason, the Ritualists make a mock of law. A Church law 
promulgated and administered by the State is no longer in harmony 
with the mind of the times: it is weak and impotent, because it 
offends the moral sense of the people, and does not breathe their 
resolute and perfect mind. Then, in view of the organization and 
growing forces of Ultramontanism, it seems to us that such measures 
as Prussia has adopted are grossly inadequate. Rome might smile 
at her antagonist. Prussia’s weapons indeed are mighty. The uni- 
versity and the court-house are powerful instruments in its hand. 
But Rome has Ultramontanised Prussia’s clergy, despite the univer- 
sities; and Rome need not brave open disloyalty, and consequent 
fines or imprisonment, in order to work her will amongst her own 
“ faithful,” and to rule the policy of Prussia. 

In conclusion, we briefly sketch the policy of “ freedom” which 
we conceive to be alone able to cope with the designs of modern 
Ultramontanism. The bane of the whole perplexing controversy 
which has filled Europe with discord and confusion for centuries lies 
in the pretension of Churches to a special divine authority, which 
co-ordinates them or raises them superior to the State. We believe 
in the divine authority of Christ’s Church, as of Christ himself, 
which comes from the ministry of help and healing which it brings 
to society. Its mission is to serve, not torule. But in the obnoxious 
sense in which Churches, and the hierarchies that usurp their title 
and prerogative, arrogate any measure of authority akin to the 
State’s, the State should ignore them altogether. It has but one 
duty, to protect the liberties and rights of its own subjects—pro- 
tect, therefore, freedom of person, of thought, and of faith, freedom 
of speech and of the press, freedom of public meeting and of 
association, and freedom to hold property—to all its subjects. These 
it has to protect and secure to its own subjects, nothing more; and 
to none else. But thus to apprehend and apply the principle of 
liberty baffles and destroys at every point priestly tyranny ; for we 
draw from it these five corollaries, which we can only enumerate 
briefly and precisely ere we close— 

1. No religious body shall enfore a life-long vow against a sub- 
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ject of the State, whose right over his own person is inalienable, and 
is to be freely exercised at any moment. This liberty of its sub 
jects the State must peremptorily guard. 

2. Whatever property is held for religious uses, and for the benefit 
of any association of citizens in the State, must be held by those citizens 
themselves who are thus associated. It must be subject to their free 
disposition and government: if they please to put it at the tem- 
porary disposal of Pope or priest, they may; but their deliberative 
and public sanction must continually authorise that use, and may at 
any time withdraw it. Neither the Pope of Rome nor his deputies, 
the bishops, should hold property for the religious uses of our com- 
munity. The State protects the rights and liberties of its own 
citizens, not those of the Pope. 

3. Any association of citizens should be free to accept any religious 
teacher, or choose any religious officer, even if he be a priest nomi- 
nated. by the bishop, and therefore, in fact, by the Pope of Rome; but 
the State cannot recognise any right of Pope or bishop to impose 
such teacher or officer without the deliberative and public sanction of 
that religious community. The State must protect the rights of its 
own citizens to accept or reject their religious teachers and officers. 
It cannot allow them to hand themselves over, and their families, 
irrevocably for ever to a foreign ruler in religious or any other 
matters. 

4, No doctrinal edict or ecclesiastical sentence of the Pope should 
be regarded by the State as having any value whatever in any asso- 
ciation, or as affecting any contract of English citizens, be they Roman 
Catholics or not, save as they publicly, either in concert or indi- 
vidually, as the case requires, declare that they voluntarily accept 
the Pope’s judgment. 

5. That the queen’s courts of law be opened to every appeal 
against any violation of contract, of public law, of social morality, 
and personal liberty—on behalf of any subject, Catholic or other- 
wise ; and that it be a punishable offence to hinder any subject from 
this protection of the State. In this righteous sense we hold the 
supremacy of the Queen and of Law over every Church, as over 
every individual, in these realms. 


J. B. Paton. 
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MR. SPENCER ON THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 


TREADING in the footsteps of M. Comte, Mr. Spencer has dwelt much 
on the manner in which the different sciences are capable of illus- 
trating and aiding one another; and in particular on the assistance 
which the Social Science may derive from being'cultivated in constant 
connection with some of the less complex sciences, and more especially 
with Biology. As examples of the advantages which may arise from 
this comparative method of scientific study, Mr. Spencer has adduced 
the doctrine of the “‘modifiability of species” asa ‘‘cardinal truth” which 
Biology has yielded to Sociology, and on the other hand the doctrine 
of the division of labour which Biology has borrowed from Political 
Economy and afterwards returned, greatly enlarged and improved, to 
the latter science. For myself, though, I may frankly say, I fail to 
appreciate the great advantages conferred on social science by the 
particular interchange of doctrines referred to, I have no desire 
whatever to dispute the general soundness of the view contended for ; 
and at all events am ready to acknowledge that it is of the highest 
moment thatthe widest possible cultivation, scientific and philosophical, 
should be brought to bear upon the problems of social inquiry. But 
while fully recognising this, it may perhaps be permitted to enter a 
caveat against a danger to which the proposed method of prosecuting 
social science seems to be liable. Not even philosophers of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge are entirely free from mental proclivities engendered 
by their habits of life and thought ; and the tendency to apply over- 
hastily the generalisations of the more advanced sciences to the inter- 
pretation of facts belonging to less known regions of inquiry, is a 
form of the idola specis to which this order of minds would naturally 
be much inclined. The discussion of Mr. Spencer’s theory of social 
evolution in the last number of this Review has, I venture to think, 
furnished one example of this logical weakness; and the purpose of 
the present paper is to call attention to some other doctrines advanced 
by the same distinguished writer which would seem to have been 
conceived under the influence of a similar bias. 

In the very striking chapter in his recent work, on “The Nature 
of the Social Science,” Mr. Spencer gives some examples of the mode 
of treatment he has in view when advocating that comparative method 
to which I have referred. The chapter begins as follows :— 


‘Out of bricks, well burnt, hard, and sharp-angled, lying in heaps by his 
side, the bricklayer builds, even without mortar, a wall of some height that 
has considerable stability. With bricks made of bad materials, irregularly 
burnt, warped, cracked, and many of them broken, he cannot build a dry wall 
of the same height and stability. The dock-yard labourer, piling cannon-shot, 
is totally unable to make these spherical masses stand at all as the bricks 





(1) Concluded from the January number. 
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stand. There are, indeed, certain definite shapes into which they may be piled 
—that of a tetrahedron, or that of a pyramid having a square base, or that of 
an elongated wedge allied to the pyramid. In any of these forms they may 
be put together symmetrically and stably; but not in forms with vertical 
sides or highly inclined sides. Once more, if, instead of equal spherical shot, 
the masses to be piled are boulders, partially but irregularly rounded, and of 
various sizes, no definite stable form is possible. A loose heap, indefinite in 
its surface and angles, is all the labourer can make of them. Putting which 
several facts together, and asking what is the most general truth they imply, 
we see it to be this—that the character of the aggregate is determined by 
the characters of the units.” ! 


He then proceeds to point out that the same truth holds in the 
case of those units contemplated by chemists and physicists as making 
up masses of matter ; the type of structure which in crystallizing the 
material molecules assume being determined by the: nature of the 
molecules ; so that “it may be unhesitatingly affirmed, as an outcome 
of physics and chemistry, that throughout all phenomena presented 
by dead matter, the natures of the units necessitate certain traits in 
the aggregates.” Lastly, he refers to the exemplification of the 


same truth in the processes of the organic world. “In the substance 
of each species of plant or animal, there is a proclivity towards the 
structure which that plant or animal presents.” And summing up 
the general result he continues: “Thus, given the natures of the 
units, and the nature of the aggregates they form is predetermined. 


I say the nature, meaning of course the essential traits, and not 
including the incidental. By the characters of the units are necessi- 
tated certain limits within which the characters of the aggregate 
must fall ;” a truth which, he says, “evidently holds of societies as 
of other things.” 

And here one has to notice a want of steadiness in Mr. Spencer’s 
language which leaves some uncertainty as to the precise significance 
of the doctrine he propounds. In his first statement of it, the words 
are, “that the character of the aggregate is determined by the charac- 
ters of the units;” in the next, “ that the natures of the units necessi- 
tate certain traits in the aggregate”—I need scarcely say, a widely 
different assertion ;—while in his third announcement the doctrine 
assumes a form and a meaning different from either of the foregoing 
—namely, that “by the characters of the units ave necessitated certain 
limits within which the characters of the aggregates must fall.” . Now 
it is by no means clear in which of these senses Mr. Spencer intends 
to apply his doctrine concerning the relation of units and aggregates 
to the problems of social inquiry. For the most part his language 
is in keeping with the first and more rigorous formula, and I shall 
presently have occasion to call attention to a remarkable passage 
in which, apparently so understanding the principle, he deduces from 
it consequences of a portentous kind. But as other passages also 

(1) Study of Sociology, p. 48. (2) Ib., pp. 49, 50. 
Q 
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occur in which the laxer sense suffices for the argument, it will be 
better, at all events in the first instance, to understand Mr. Spencer 
as contending for the doctrine in what is certainly its most defensible 
form—namely, as asserting the existence of certain limits imposed by 
the characters of the individuals composing a social aggregate, within 
which the characters of the aggregate must fall. 

So understood and stated in this abstract form, the principle 
enunciated cannot, as it seems to me, be disputed. As Mr. 
Spencer points out, the very possibility of a society depends on the 
existence in the individuals who compose it of certain emotional 
properties which draw them into social union, and it needs but to 
ask what would happen if each man liked best the man who gave 
him most pain, to perceive that social relations under such conditions 
would be utterly unlike those which anywhere now prevail; or, 
again, what would happen if men preferred the longest and most 
troublesome ways of reaching their ends to the shortest and easiest, 
to see that society, if it could exist under such circumstances, would 
be widely different from society as we now know it. Further, it 
may be conceded that the qualities of mind which characterize the 
individuals composing a savage horde or a nomad tribe, must render 
it impossible that the horde or the tribe should, in its corporate 
capacity, exhibit the traits characteristic of a civilised nation; just as 
it would be equally impossible that people who are still in the state 
of civilisation presented, let us say, by the inhabitants of British 
India, should, by any amount of legislative or administrative 
manipulation, be made to yield the social and political results 
yielded by the more advanced nations of Western Europe. Such 
considerations show us that the limits, set by the characters of the 
individuals composing a social aggregate, to the possible variety of 
forms and qualities which may be presented by the aggregate, are 
real and practical; and such, therefore, as ought to be taken 
account of as a datum in social and political speculation. So far 
Mr. Spencer’s theory expresses a real and doubtless an important 
truth. But what he has failed to refer to, and what the whole tenor 
of his arguments and illustrations tends to put out of sight, is, that 
within the limits of variation thus set there is room for an almost 
infinite variety in the characters of the aggregates; so that from 
the same collection of units may be obtained, according to the 
manner in which they are distributed and organized, results of the 
most different kind—results which make all the difference between 
freedom and servitude, and between progress and retrogression. 

Mr. Spencer’s illustrations are, beyond question, ingenious and 
striking, but they are very far from coming close to the actual case 
with which the social philosopher has to deal. To mention two 
particulars in which the analogy fails: in all the examples he has 
given the units out of which each aggregate is formed are homo- 
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geneous or nearly so—homogeneous, that is to say, in those cir- 
cumstances on which depend the characters of the aggregates 
formed out of them. The bricks are all hard, sharp, and rectangular. 
The cannon-balls are all hard and spherical. The characters of the 
physical molecules, which go to constitute a crystal, can only, I 
suppose, be matter of speculation ; but, having regard to the narrow 
limits within which in given constituents variations of structure are 
possible, the reasonable presumption seems to be in favour of great 
homogeneity in those constituents. And the same is true of the 
examples taken from the organic world. Whatever be the proclivity 
manifested towards a certain structure in a given unit of the organism, 
be it plant or animal, precisely the same will be found in all the 
other units composing it. Now, this is not so—on the contrary, is 
the reverse of what we find—in the units composing human society. 
Amongst these—and all the more in proportion as society becomes 
more complex and highly organized—there exists, it needs scarcely 
be said, the greatest possible variety in some of the most important 
features of character; and, what is to be especially noted, in those 
features of character on which the working of political institutions 
and the quality and fruits of social life depend. In many instances 
the people forming a single community derive their descent from 
different races who have undergone very different experiences in the 
past, and have transmitted to their descendants inherited qualities 
correspondingly different ; and not merely within the same races, 
but within the same families, the broadest distinctions between 
individuals, physical, intellectual, and moral, are found to prevail— 
distinctions which have a direct bearing on the results of social 
union. Such varieties of character in the units composing human 
societies manifestly give scope for varieties in the resulting aggre- 
gates which could have no place if the units were, as in Mr. 
Spencer’s examples, always strictly homogeneous. I may illustrate 
the position by reference to an army, which offers an example of 
social union of a simple kind. It may be composed of precisely the 
same individual men, having at their disposal the same arms, accou- 
trements, and war-material, yet, according to the plan of its organiza- 
tion, according as suitable or unsuitable men are placed in positions 
of command, it may be an instrument of the most tremendous efficacy, 
or one on which little reliance can be placed—a force which will go 
anywhere and do anything, or one which will go to pieces under 
the first serious attack. The case is similar with society at large. 
A given collection of human beings may be arranged for social 
purposes in such a way as to give the initiative in social affairs, and 
the direction in government, to the ablest and most virtuous citizens : 
the square men may be placed in the square holes, and the round 
men in the round holes; or the arrangement may be made with 
little reference to shapes or sizes, so that, as a rule, average or 
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mediocre men only attain to the highest places, and the business 
of the community is delivered over to functionaries with slight 
qualifications for the task ; or, lastly, things may be so contrived that 
the very worst members of society come to the top, assume the reins 
of government, and use their power and influence exclusively for 
selfish and flagitious ends—a state of things which seems to have 
been actually realised in the municipal government of New. York. 
The diversity of character to be found in the units composing human 
society, it thus appears, offers scope for extensive variety in the 
social combinations which may arise. From precisely the same 
human elements very different societies may be built up, and very 
different degrees of human happiness and well-being may be realised. 

Nor is this the only instance in which Mr. Spencer’s examples fail 
to exhibit the essential conditions on which the structure and qualities 
of human society depend. Another hiatus in his analogy occurs in 
the fact that other than mere mechanical or physiological forces come 
into play in producing the phenomena of social combinations. Two 
and two do not, as we know, always make four in finance ; and, 
similarly, the results of social union cannot be safely calculated from 
the qualities of individuals regarded simply in their individual 
capacity. Under the influence of social excitement, when men have 
caught the contagion of sympathy, they notoriously become capable 
of saying and doing things at which they would themselves stand 
astonished in their cooler moments, and which no one would have 
expected from them who judged of their characters as revealed in a 
state of isolation from their fellow-men. The social forces thus 
developed by association and sympathy are not to be discovered by 
mere contemplation of the units composing the social mass, in the 
same way as the possible variety of figures to be constructed from 
bricks or cannon-balls may be deduced from consideration of the 
shapes of those pieces of matter, or as the structure of a plant or 
animal may in certain cases—so Mr. Spencer seems to suggest—be 
known, from the proclivity manifested by the substance of which it is 
composed towards that form. But such forces, though they have no 
counterpart in the phenomena of the physical world, enter largely 
into the causes which affect the construction and determine the 
character and course of human society. Although, therefore, it 
must be allowed that the illustrations we have been considering 
bring into view an important principle governing social union, this 
principle is by no means of that absolute and decisive character 
which Mr. Spencer’s exposition would lead us to suppose. Between * 
the characters of the units composing a social aggregate and the 
characters of the aggregate a relation undoubtedly exists. The 
former being given, certain limits, not very definite but still real, 
are established, within which the latter cannot but fall; but these 
limits, owing to the heterogeneity of the social units, as well as to 
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the effects of proximity and sympathy in developing social forces not 
calculable from the nature of the units considered apart, are, more 
especially in the case of very composite social groups, such as those 
presented by modern civilisation, very widely sundered, and afford 
scope for great variety in the combinations to be formed from given 
elements. It follows that in a given society the fact that the 
characters of the people composing it are such as they are, by no 
means determines the plan of their social organization to the par- 
ticular form which it has actually assumed—by no means renders it 
impossible to modify extensively, either for the better or for the 
worse, existing arrangements, and to obtain from the same group of 
individuals greatly superior or greatly inferior social results. But 
this is precisely the conclusion which the illustrations we have been 
examining fail to suggest, and which Mr. Spencer’s argument tends, 
if not to deny, at least to put out of sight. 

I shall here, perhaps, be told that the principle for which I am 
contending, if not made apparent in this part of Mr. Spencer’s 
work, is, nevertheless, implied in others, and in particular in what 
he has said in the same volume on the relation between social struc- 
ture and social growth. To argue, as Mr. Spencer does, that certain 
arrangements, mechanical or other, employed for certain social 
purposes are more or less favourable to the transition of the society 
employing them to an improved state of things than other different 
arrangements, is plainly to imply that, given the elements of a 
society, the structure of that society is not necessarily determined 
to a particular form. This is quite true; and my reply is, that it is 
not for me to reconcile Mr. Spencer’s various utterances. Whatever 
he may have said on the subject of social organization elsewhere, the 
purport of a considerable portion of the present volume, and, as it 
seems to me, the prevailing tone of his social philosophy, is to 
support the idea that the form which society assumes, and the 
practical fruits that it bears, are things fixed and determined, and 
such as cannot :be made substantially other or better than they 
actually are. It was to this result that we found his theory of social 
evolution directly led; and it is to this same result that the doctrine 
we have now been examining, of the relation of social aggregates to 
the units composing them, again necessarily conducts us. The two 
doctrines are, in truth, the dynamical and statical complements of 
each other, and concur to the same conclusion, namely, this, that all 
effort, individual or combined, cannot but be powerless to modify 
the actual condition and course of things. Such a notion I, for one, 
believe to be at once philosophically unsound and practically mis- 
chievous. But that it is taking root in this country, and even 
beginning to affect the conduct of public men, is what I think few 
who have been watching with much care the recent course of 
political affairs will deny. Its influence may be seen in what many 
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have remarked—a growing apathy and want of faith with regard to 
social and political improvement, manifested chiefly among the more 
highly educated classes of the community; nor can I have any 
doubt that it has furnished a sensible contingent to the array of 
causes which are just now supporting the conservative reaction. 

So far, I have considered Mr. Spencer’s doctrine as to the relation 
of social aggregates to the units composing them in what appears to 
me its most defensible form; but, as I have already remarked, there 
are passages in his recent work in which the theory assumes a much 
more questionable shape; and I desire now to call attention to one 
of these. At pages 21-22 of the “Study of Sociology” Mr. 
Spencer writes— 


‘‘ The study of, Sociology, scientifically carried on by tracing back proximate 
causes to remote ones, and tracing down primary effects to secondary and 
tertiary effects which multiply as they diffuse, will dissipate the current 
illusion that social evils admit of radical cures. Given an average defect of 
nature among the units of a society, and no skilful manipulation of them will 
prevent that defect from producing its equivalent of bad results. It is possible 
to change the form of these bad results; it is possible to change the places at 
which they are manifested; but it is not possible to get rid of them. The 
belief that faulty character can so organize itself socially, as to get out of 
itself a conduct which is not proportionately faulty, is an utterly baseless 
belief. You may alter the incidence of the mischief, but the amount of it must 
inevitably be borne somewhere.” 


Mr. Spencer has repudiated the doctrine of “‘ Administrative Nihil- 
ism,” attributed to him by Professor Huxley, but, if I mistake not, 
the passage just quoted goes no inconsiderable way beyond this 
qualified conclusion—at least if it does not amount to asserting that 
organization of whatever kind is, and, from the nature of the case, 
must be, impotent for the correction of social evils, I do not know 
the meaning of words. Supposing, for example, the defect of nature 
in the given society to take the form of a prevalence among certain 
classes of the homicidal or predatory instincts—according to Mr. 
Spencer no skilful manipulation of these will prevent them from pro- 
ducing their equivalent of bad results. It follows that our gaols and 
the whole apparatus of our system for the repression of crime are, 
in a sociological point of view, absolutely futile. Our thieves and 
murderers might as well be at large, since by confining them in prison 
we merely change the place at which the bad results are manifested ; 
we merely alter the incidence of the mischief, while the amount of it 
is borne all the same. Precisely the same argument, it is evident, 
may be urged against the enforcement of contracts ; it merely transfers 
the incidence of a particular evil—want of money—from the creditor 
to the debtor, leaving the sum of impecuniosity the same as before ; 
and, in a word, against the exercise of every conceivable function of 
the State. The efforts of governments, therefore, to improve the 
condition of the communities over which they preside can only be 
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compared, on this view, to the struggles of a desperate man, who, 
finding himself without oars in a boat, which is carried along by the 
rapids and is driving towards the cataract, wildly seeks to arrest its 
progress by tugging at the mast. Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite ; and this is as true—so the inference runs—in social affairs 
as in things mechanical.’ 

The action of the State, whatever form it assumes, and whether its 
limits be wide or narrow, thus becomes a monstrous illusion and make- 
believe, a mere shifting toand froof thesocial unitsamongst themselves, 
unattended with any net gain for society as a whole. Anarchy and 
government are, as regards thesubstance of things—the actual outcome 
of good or evil—essentially similar conditions. Nor can any other result 
be reached through the private action of citizens. For what can citi- 
zens do separately or in concert but organize themselves ? They may 
alter the position and other relations of the social units amongst them- 
selves; but to suppose that by such means they can get out of them- 
selves conduct more advantageous as a whole than would in any case 
be established, is, we are to understand, “an utterly baseless belief.’’ 

These are conclusions which I cannot persuade myself Mr. 
Spencer would deliberately accept ;. in flat contradiction as they are 
with much that he has said, and with more that his writings in 
numerous passages imply. Nevertheless—while holding myself 
open to correction if I have misinterpreted him—I must meantime 
maintain that the inferences I have drawn are only the direct and 
natural inferences deducible from the doctrines he has laid down, 
and do no more than represent their true and proper significance. 
There is the more need to insist upon this point, inasmuch as the 
examples which accompany Mr. Spencer’s formidable doctrines are 
by no means of an alarming character, and may easily induce 
incautious readers to acquiesce in the theory they are supposed to 


(1) Such at least is the doctrine conveyed in this passage: though elsewhere Mr. 
Spencer expresses himself in an opposite sense. A friend has furnished me with the 
following passages from the “ Principles of Biology.” 

§ 36. “ Heterogeneity of structure is the leading distinction between organic and 
inorganic aggregates, as well as between the more highly organized and the more 
lowly organized. By reaction, an incident force must be rendered multiform in propor- 
tion to the multiformity of the aggregate on which it falls,” &c. 

§ 37. “ Organic matter is specially sensitive to surrounding agencies 
constituted that small incident actions are capable of initiating great reactions.” 

§ 68. “If daily extra waste naturally brings about daily extra repair only to an 
equivalent extent, 
than usual by the destructive process, they must gain more than usual by the con- 
structive process,” &c. 

§ 88. “The whole tenor of a life may be changed by a word of advice 
hair’s-breadth difference in the direction of some soldier's musket at the battle of 
Arcola, by killing Napoleon, might have changed events throughout Europe: though 
the social organization in each European country would have been now very much 
what it is, yet in countless details it would have been different.” ; 


§ 364. “The vital capital invested in the alteration must bring a more than equivalent 
return,” &c. 
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illustrate. I turn now to consider some of these examples with some 
minuteness :— 


‘“‘ Very generally,” Mr. Spencer writes, ‘ it [the social mischief] is simply 
thrust out of one form into another; as when, in Austria, improvident 
marriages being prevented, there come more numerous illegitimate children ; 
or as when, to mitigate the misery of foundlings, hospitals are provided for 
them, and there is an increase in the number of infants abandoned; or as 
when, to insure the stability of houses, a Building Act prescribes a structure 
which, making small houses unremunerative, prevents due multiplication of 
them, and so causes overcrowding ; or when a Lodging-House Act forbids this 
overcrowding, and vagrants have to sleep under the Adelphi arches, or in the 
parks, or even, for warmth’s sake, on the dung-heaps in mews. Where the 
evil does not, as in cases like these, re-appear in another form, it is necessarily 
felt in the shape of a diffused privation. For suppose, that by some official 
instrumentality you actually suppress an evil, instead of thusting it from one 
spot into another—suppose you thus successfully deal with a number of such 
instrumentalities; do you think these evils have disappeared absolutely ? To 
see that they have not, you have but to ask—Whence comes the official appa- 
ratus? What defrays the cost of working it? Who supplies the necessaries 
of life to its members through all their gradations of rank? There is no other 
source but the labour of peasants and artisans. Where, as in France, the 
administrative agencies occupy some 600,000 men, who are taken from indus- 
trial pursuits, and, with their families, supported in more than average com- 
fort, it becomes clear enough that heavy extra work is entailed on the pro- 
ducing classes. The already-tired labourer has to toil an additional hour; his 
wife has to work in the fields as well as to suckle her infant; his children are 
still more scantily fed than they would otherwise be ; and beyond a decreased 
share of returns from increased labour, there is a diminished time and energy 
for such small enjoyments as the life, pitiable at the best, permits. How, then 
can it be supposed that the evils have been extinguished or escaped? The 
repressive action has had its corresponding reaction, and instead of intense 
miseries here and there, or now and then, you haye got a misery that is 


constant and universal.” ! 

The reader will bear in mind that these examples are intended to 
illustrate the position that “ given an average defect of nature among 
the units of a society, no skilful manipulation of them will prevent 
that defect from producing its equivalent of bad results ;””—that “ you 
may alter the incidence of the mischief, but the amount of it must 
inevitably be borne somewhere.” We must, therefore, suppose that, 
in each of the instances cited, the evil produced by legislation is to 
be taken as the ‘“‘ equivalent ” of that which is prevented or removed 
by the same cause. If this is not so, the examples are plainly not 
to the point. Well, what is the proof of this capital assertion—the 
very essence of the whole doctrine? There is simply none at all. 
The point is quietly taken for granted. Thus, in the instance of 
the legislation against improvident marriages which has issued in 
more numerous illegitimate children, it is asswmed that the latter 
evil—the increase of illegitimate children—is the “equivalent ” of 
the evil which would result from the improvident marriages prevented. 
But in support of this assumption no reason whatever is advanced ; 
nor indeed can any be easily imagined, except that it suits Mr. 


(1) Study of Sociology, pp. 22-28. 
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Spencer’s theory that the facts should be so. It is the same with 
the examples which follow—the effects of foundling-hospitals, of 
the Building Act, and of the Lodging-House Act. In each of these 
instances it may be granted. that certain evils would not improbably 
result from the particular measure referred to, but in no instance is 
there the slightest ground for supposing that the evil occasioned by 
the measure, whether great or small, would in any definite or intel- 
ligible sense, be the ‘‘ equivalent ” of the evil it is intended or fitted 
to prevent. For anything that appears, the one may be in any 
degree greater or less than the other. What the cases cited really 
do establish, or, to speak more correctly, what they serve to illustrate, 
is the not very startling proposition, that social advantages obtained 
through legislation (and the statement, it will be observed, is equally 
true of advantages obtained by the voluntary action of citizens in 
their private capacities) are very frequently attended by countervail- 
ing disadvantages, or, as we may say, are obtained at a certain social 
cost. This is what no one need hesitate to admit ; but it is a position 
far removed from the formidable doctrine which Mr. Spencer formu- 
lates, and perfectly consistent with approbation of the line of policy 
he condemns. The fact that a price must be paid does not prove that 
the article purchased is not well worth the price, or that the legisla- 
tion by which the transaction is carried into effect is not thoroughly 
sound and justifiable. 

The remaining illustration in the passage I have quoted involves 
the same fallacy as those we have just considered, but contains also 
some further dicta of Mr. Spencer’s, which call for criticism. 

‘** Suppose,” says Mr. Spencer, ‘“‘ that by some official instrumentality, you 
actually suppress an evil, instead of thrusting it from one spot into another— 
suppose you thus successfully deal with a number of such evils by a number 
of such instrumentalities; do you think these evils have disappeared abso- 
lutely? To see that they have not, you have but to ask—Whence comes 
the official apparatus? What defrays the cost of working it? "Who supplies 
the necessaries of life to its members through all their gradations of rank ? 
There is no other source but the labour of peasants and artisans.” 

I beg the reader to remark the series of assumptions that are here 
made. It is assumed, first, that in suppressing an evil by legislation 
we must have recourse to official apparatus which throws an extra 
charge on the revenue of the country; secondly, that the money 
necessary to support this extra charge can only be ‘obtained by 
imposing additional labour on peasants and artisans; and, lastly, 
the fallacy already exposed, that the evil thus inflieted on peasants 
and artisans is the “equivalent” of the evil suppressed by the 
measure. Now I venture to assert that every one of these positions 
may be successfully traversed. As regards the first~the necessity 
of throwing an additional charge on the revenue of a country in 
order to support the official apparatus required for carrying a 
measure of reform into effect—this holds true of one class of reforms 
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only, namely, those which aim at some social end that has not 
been attempted before. With regard to the large class of reforming 
measures which only aim at doing in a better way what it has 
been attempted to do already, so far is it from being true that their 
adoption of necessity throws an increased charge on revenue, that it 
is quite possible a positive economy may be effected by substituting 
the official apparatus required for the reform in lieu of that which 
previously existed; and this is, in fact, what constantly happens. 
As a consequence of this, the opposition of officials whose status 
gives them an interest in maintaining existing abuses is an obstacle 
to be reckoned with by all reformers. It thus appears that, applied 
to the most ordinary case of political and social reform, Mr. Spencer’s 
argument falls through at the first step. 

But granting—what is no doubt true—that social reforms fre- 
quently do create a need for official apparatus which does not dis- 
place any already existing, what is the ground of Mr. Spencer’s 
second assertion, that the cost of working this—of supplying “ the 
necessaries of life to its members through all their gradations of 
rank”’—can come from “no other source than the labour of peasants 
and artisans”? In the first place it is not true that the commodi- 
ties in question can come from no other source than that indicated. 
The saving and enterprise of capitalists, not less than the labour of 
peasants and artisans—is it necessary to remind Mr. Spencer ?—go 
for something in the industrial operation. But, not to dwell: upon a 
point of elementary political economy, let us note the main assump- 
tion, that, because the material requirements of life are supplied 
through the exertions of those who are called the “ producing 
classes,” therefore every increase in the taxation of the country— 
and indeed, for the argument goes this length, the entire body of 
taxation—necessarily falls in its full extent upon them. ‘The 
already-tired labourer has to toil an additional hour ; his wife has to 
help in the fields, as well as to suckle her infant; his children are 
still more scantily fed than they would otherwise be; and beyond 
the decreased share of returns from increased labour, there is a 
diminished time and energy for such small enjoyments as the life, 
pitiable at the best, permits.” Now will Mr. Spencer explain in 
what way such consequences follow from, let us say, the imposition 
of an income-tax such as we are familiar with in this country? In 
the apprehension of plain people, the amount of wealth derived from 
an income-tax forms a deduction from the income of the well-to-do 
classes who pay it; nor is it apparent by what means these can shift 
the burden to the producing classes who supply their wants. If 
Mr. Spencer knows of any expedient by which this may be done, he 
is in possession of a secret not known to the rest of the world. The 
action of such a tax is not on production but on distribution. It has 
no tendency to increase the toil of producers, but operates merely as 
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a transfer of wealth from those who pay the tax to the tax-collector, 
and ultimately to the State officials who consume the proceeds. 
I have taken the income-tax because it is a clear case, but the 
reasoning is equally applicable to so much of all taxes whatever as 
is paid, either directly or indirectly, by the richer classes. No por- 
tion of this adds an hour or a minute to the toil of the already 
tired labourer, or interferes with the proper discharge of his wife’s 
maternal functions, or diminishes by a farthing the rewards of his 
work. I am far indeed from denying that the industrial classes bear 
their share, it may be more than their due share, of the burden of 
supporting the State. This is one thing. But to represent the 
entire weight of taxation as falling exclusively upon them, on the 
ground that they are the producers of the commodities consumed by 
the servants of the State, is a mere travesty of economic reasoning, 
and such as one would not have expected to meet with in a learned 
treatise on Sociology. 

And now, leaving the economic question, let us consider the main 
argument in the light of an actual case. I will take for the purpose 
the Irish Tithe Commutation Act, by which the liability of Irish 
tenants to pay tithes was exchanged for a rent-charge payable by the 
landlords. In thisinstance the official apparatus under the old law— 
the plan, that is to say, of each incumbent keeping and paying his 
own tithe-proctor—was cumbrous and costly in a high degree, and 
this was superseded by a method of collection that is almost costless. 
The reform, therefore, so far from entailing an additional charge on 
the resources of the country on the score of official apparatus, cannot 
but have issued in a considerable saving on this head. As regards 
the working of the Act, no one who has any knowledge of the history 
of Ireland before and since the passing of the measure will hesitate 
to admit the immense benefits it conferred upon the country. For a 
century Ireland had been kept in a state of nearly chronic civil war 
through the collection of the tithe; but from the date of the Commu- 
tation Act it is scarcely too much to say that all trace of bad feeling 
between the clergy of the established church and the peasantry 
disappeared. Agrarian outrages, indeed, still continued, but they 
were no longer due to the relations between the Protestant clergy and 
the people. Observe, then, respectively the social cost incurred and 
the social gain realised through this measure. As regards cost, it 
may be strictly said, there has been none. The incomes of the clergy 
have not, through the passing of the Act, suffered sensible diminu- 
tion. The landlords now pay directly a tax which, under the former 
state of things, fell upon them by an indirect process. The cost of 
collection has been greatly reduced. And, on the other side of the 
account, there is the country delivered from a state of chronic social 
war. Such has been the balance upon this particular reform; and so 
far is it from being true that the pecuniary cost of suppressing a 
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social evil is of necessity the counterpoise and moral equivalent of 
the evil suppressed. 

The Tithe Commutation Act is an example of a reform in which 
the State merely attempts to do in a better way something already 
done before. In the other class of reforms referred to something new 
is attempted to be done, and here, as no official machinery is displaced, 
the apparatus for giving effect to the proposed reform will, it must be 
allowed, involve a charge, greater or less, upon the resources of the 
country. In this case therefore—always assuming that the evil 
aimed at by the reform is suppressed, which is Mr. Spencer’s 
hypothesis—the question of the propriety of the legislation turns 
entirely upon the cost of the apparatus as compared with the results 
obtained. According to Mr. Spencer’s theory these must always be 
the equivalents of each other: according to his language in the latter 
part of the extract I have quoted, the evils incident to the cost in the 
shape of “diffused privation” greatly exceed the evils suppressed by 
the measure. It matters not which view we accept, because for 
neither has Mr. Spencer advanced a particle of proof. So far as any- 
thing like argument has been urged in support of the assertion, it is 
to be found in the doctrine, implied rather than expressly stated, of 
the effects of taxation in diffusing privation. What seems to be 
suggested is that, because the sum of money obtained by taxation can 
never be more than the aggregate of the sums parted with by the tax- 
payers, therefore the good to be effected, or the evil to be prevented, 
by means of this sum, can never be greater than an equivalent of the 
evils inflicted on the contributors. Some such notion as this meets 
us in many parts of the present volume, but it is only necessary that 
it should be clearly stated in order that its fallaciousness be perceived. 
It is sufficient here to say that, if it were true, it would not merely 
condemn all State action, but all private action for public ends—since 
in either case this can only take place through pecuniary contribu- 
tions—and indeed no small amount of ordinary industrial enterprise 
besides. What, for instance, is the principle on which Insurance 
Companies of all kinds are founded, if not the very principle impli- 
citly condemned in Mr. Spencer’s reasoning—the principle, namely, 
that evils may be lightened, and so diminished, by the process of 
diffusion,—that privation becomes less when spread over a large 
surface? A. B.’s house is burnt down, and the company with which 
he has insured it against fire indemnifies him for the loss. According 
to the idea in question society gains nothing by this arrangement, 
because the payment of the sum to A. B. necessitates a deduction, in 
the aggregate of equal amount, from the incomes of the shareholders 
of the company. “How then,” Mr. Spencer would ask, “can it be 
supposed that the evils (incident to the burning down of houses) have 
been extinguished or escaped? The repressive action has had its 
corresponding reaction ; and instead of intenser miseries here and 
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there, or now and then, you have got a misery that is constant and 
universal.” No one, of course, would maintain that the evils have 
been “extinguished or escaped ;” but most people would maintain, 
and with some reason, that, by the process of diffusion, they have 
been very greatly diminished ; and this seems to be a sufficient justi- 
fication of the conduct which works through such means. 

Summing up the results of this discussion, I think I am justified 
in formulating a principle, the inverse of that laid down by Mr. 
Spencer, which may be done in his own form of words :—Given an 
average defect of nature among the units of a society, it is possible, 
by skilful manipulation of them, to prevent that defect from producing 
its equivalent of bad results. It is possible, not merely to change the 
form of these bad results, and the places at which they are mani- 
fested, but to an extent, greater or less according to circumstances, 
to get rid of them. The belief that faulty character can so organize 
itself socially, as to get out of itself a conduct which is not propor- 
tionately faulty, is an essentially sound belief, and is the fundamental 
postulate of political science. 

I have been engaged on an ungracious task, but a task, it seems to 
me, incumbent upon one who, recognising Mr. Spencer’s great and 
growing authority in philosophical and social speculation, is, never- 
theless, compelled to dissent from many of his fundamental positions. 
Dissent, however, even from fundamental positions, is not incom- 
patible with a high and grateful appreciation of such services as his 
in the field of philosophical research, or with admiration for his 
extraordinary and varied attainments, which have, perhaps, never 
been more strikingly displayed than in this volume on the Study of 
Sociology. But the very range of Mr. Spencer’s accomplishments, 
combined with the. mental qualities and habits which have made 
them possible, constitutes, as I have endeavoured to show, a twofold 
danger—a danger at once to their possessor and to those who fall 
under his influence. The numerous scientific analogies ever pre- 
senting themselves to an intellect stored like his, cannot but offer a 
strong temptation to hasty generalization such as is hardly felt by 
minds of inferior calibre or more limited knowledge, which are, 
however, capable of being dazzled by such a combination of learning, 
ingenuity, and constructive power. I have therefore ventured, with 
respectful freedom, to examine the most recent product of the 
method of social investigation which Mr. Spencer recommends, and 
in doing so I have been led to point out the serious errors to which 
it is peculiarly liable. My criticisms will have attained their end 
should they induce the distinguished author of the “ Principles of 
Sociology ” to reconsider the doctrines which I have impugned, and 
his readers to pause before accepting a theory of social life, plausible 
and seductive, but fatal, as I think I have shown, to high aspiration 
and vigorous effort in the cause of mankind. 


J. E. Carrnes. 
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Werz it possible to expound clearly, in one small volume, a doctrine 
which three large volumes are to be occupied in expounding, it would 
be needless to write the three large volumes. Further, in a work on 
the study of a science, devoted to the discussion of difficulties and 
preparations, and referring to its facts and inferences mainly in 
elucidation of the study, it is hardly to be expected that the prin- 
ciples of the science can be set forth with the exactness and the 
qualifications proper to a work on the science itself: indications and 
outline statements only are to be looked for. 

I say this by way of implying that the objections raised by Pro- 
fessor Cairnes to views incidentally sketched in the Study of 
Sociology, will be adequately met by the full exposition which the 
Principles of Sociology is to contain. This exposition will, I believe, 
satisfy Professor Cairnes that he does not quite rightly apprehend the 
general doctrine of evolution, and the doctrine of social evolution 
forming part of it. For example, so far is it from being true, as 
he supposes, that the existence of stationary societies is at variance 
with the doctrine, it is, contrariwise, a part of the doctrine that a 
stationary state, earlier or later reached, is one towards which all 
evolutional changes, social or other, inevitably lead. (See First 
Principles, chap. xxii., “ Equilibration.”) And again, so far is it 
from being true that the slow social decays which in some cases take 
place, and the dissolutions which take place in others, are incon- 
gruous with the doctrine, it is, contrariwise, a part of it that decays 
and dissolutions must come in all cases. (See First Principles, chap. 
xxiii., ‘ Dissolution.’’) 

Leaving the rest of Professor Cairnes’s objections to be answered 
by implication in the volumes which I hope in time to complete, I 
will here say no more than may suffice to remove the impression 
that I advocate passivity in public affairs. From the principles laid 
down, he considers me bound to accept the absurd corollary that 
political organization is superfluous. To recall his illustration of 
insurance against fire, he argues that since loss by fire is not dimi- 
nished by insurance companies, but only re-distributed, I must, in 
pursuance of my argument, hold that insurance companies are use- 
less! The passage which Professor Cairnes quotes is directed against 
“the current illusion that social evils admit of radical cures,” in 
immediate ways ; .and insists “ that the question in any case is whether 
re-distribution, even if practicable, is desirable:” the obvious implica- 
tion being that some re-distributions are desirable and some not. 
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I am chiefly concerned, however, to repudiate the conclusion 
that the “ private action of citizens” is needless or unimportant, 
because the course of social evolution is determined by the natures 
of citizens, as working under the conditions in which they are 
placed. To assert that each social change is thus determined, is to 
assert that all the egoistic and altruistic activities of citizens are 
factors of the change; and is tacitly to assert that in the absence of 
any of these—say political aspirations, or the promptings of philan- 
thropy—the change will not be the same. So far from implying 
that the efforts of each man to achieve that which he thinks best, 
are unimportant, the doctrine implies that such efforts, severally 
resulting from the natures of the individuals, are indispensable 
forces. The correlative duty is thus emphasized in § 34 of First 
Principles :— 

‘Tt is not for nothing that he has in him these sympathies with some prin- 
<iples and repugnance to others. He, with all his capacities, and aspirations, 
and beliefs, is not an accident, but a product of the time. He must remember 
that while he is a descendant of the past, he is a parent of the future; and that 
his thoughts are as children born to him, which he may not carelessly let die. 
He, like every other man, may properly consider himself as one of the myriad 
agencies through whom works the Unknown Cause; and when the Unknown 
Cause produces in him a certain belief, he is thereby authorized to profess and 


act out that belief. For, to render in their highest sense the words of the 
poet, — 
“; . . . Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” 


That there is no retreat from this view in the work Professor 
Cairnes criticises, is sufficiently shown by its closing paragraph :— 

“‘ Thus, admitting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation is needful as a 
stimulus, and recognizing the usefulness of his delusion as adapted to his par- 
ticular nature and his particular function, the man of higher type must be 
content with greatly-moderated expectations, while he perseveres with undimi- 
nished efforts. He has to see how comparatively little can be done, and yet to 


find it worth while to do that little: so uniting philanthropic energy with 
philosophic calm.” 


I do not see how Professor Cairnes reconciles with such passages, 
his statement that ‘according to Mr. Spencer, the future of the 
human race may be safely trusted to the action of motives of a 
private and personal kind—to motives such as operate in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, or in the development of lan- 
guage.” This statement is to the effect that I ignore the “ action 
of motives” of a higher kind; whereas these are not only necessarily 
included by me in the totality of motives, but repeatedly insisted 
upon as all-essential factors. I am the more surprised at this mis- 
apprehension, because, in the essay on “ Specialized Administration,” 
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to which Professor Cairnes refers (see Fortnightly Review, for 
December, 1871), I have dwelt at considerable length on the altru- 
istic sentiments and the resulting social activities, as not having 
been duly taken into account by Professor Huxley. 

As Professor Cairnes indicates at the close of his first paper, the 
difficulty lies in recognizing human actions as, under one aspect, 
voluntary, and under another pre-determined. I have said elsewhere 
all I have to say on this point. Here I wish only to point out that 
the conclusion he draws from my premises is utterly different from 
the conclusion I draw. Entering this caveat, I must leave all further 
elucidations to come in due course. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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Tr is said that all books find their level sooner or later; and indeed 
one would not willingly believe that anything of the highest worth 
can in the end be rejected by the judgment of men. Yet some 
great works there undoubtedly are which never seem likely to win 
their due place in general repute. How it is that they miss of 
fame it were hard to say; but some cross chance has nevertheless 
thrown them out of the straight way to it which we should have 
thought natural for them to take, and triumph ; and time, that sets 
to right so much, forgets to settle their account with the celebrities 
and publicities of their day. Some books, like some men, seem to 
have come into the world with the brand of mischance on them for 
birthmark. Otherwise it would hardly be needful to refer any reader, 
at the distance of more than half a century, to an early sonnet of 
Keats for introduction to the name of Mr. Wells. This sonnet, 
written before the author’s friend had himself come forward as-a 
poet, remains almost the only indication extant, besides the all but 
forgotten existence of his own writings, that such a man was alive in 
that second golden age of English poetry which was comprised within 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century ; unless the two or three 
yet fainter references to be found in the published correspondence of 
Keats be admitted as further evidence. But about a year after the 
death of that poet a puny volume, hardly heavier than a pamphlet, 
labelled “Stories after Nature,” was cast upon the waters of the 
world, which received it with unanimous neglect, and has not yet 
found it after these many days ; to be followed in two years’ time by 
a “Scriptural Drama,” bearing the more decorous than attractive 
title of “Joseph and his Brethren,” and issued under the pseudo- 
nym of H. L. Howard; with a preface dated from London, a 
motto taken from Milton, and two hundred and fifty-two pages of 
clear print. The book has long since sunk so far out of general 
sight that the evidence of such details is necessary to convince us 
that poem and poet are not as unsubstantial as the personality of 
the sponsor Howard, as undiscoverable as the reason which may 
have induced the author to prefer the anonymous form of venture 
for his first book, the pseudonymous for his second. Assuredly 
there was in his case no reason for fear or shame in the publication 
of work not unworthy of the time when England still held, or still 
divided with the land of Goethe, that place at the head of European 
literature which France was to assume and retain after the mighty 
movement of 1830. Yet, though there was proof enough in the 
| R 2 
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latter of these two little books that a new poet was in the world, 
and one only lesser than the greatest of his time in some of the 
greatest qualities of his art, the critics of the minute could not 
spare even such notice to his work as they had accorded to that of 
Keats; not an owl thought it worth while to stretch his throat, not an 
ass to lift up his heel against the workman. So the books vanished at 
once; and now only by such happy chance as sometimes may come 
to the help of assiduous research can they be dug up. from the 
cemeteries of literature. At rare casual intervals some thin and 
reedy note of eulogy has been uttered over the grave of a noble 
poem, bewitched as it were to a sleep like death; and has always 
hitherto failed of a hearing. Nor did even the choice and eloquent 
words of praise bestowed on it by Mr. Rossetti in a supplementary 
chapter to Gilchrist’s Life of Blake succeed in attracting the notice 
which Blake himself had not yet won from our generation. Not- 
withstanding, the truth remains, that the author of “Joseph and 
his Brethren” will some day have to be acknowledged among the 
memorable men of the second great period in our poetry. 

The first publication of Mr. Wells, written it is said in his 
earliest youth, has much of the charm and something of the weakness 
natural to the first flight and the first note of a song-bird, whose 
wings have yet to grow, and whose notes have yet to deepen; yet in 
its first flutterings and twitterings there is a nameless grace, a beauty 
indefinable, which belongs only to the infancy of genius as it belongs 
only to the infancy of life. To a reader of the age at which this book 
was written it will seem—or so at least it seemed to me—“ perfect 
in grace and power, tender and exquisite in choice of language, full 
of a noble and masculine delicacy in feeling and purpose ;” and he 
will be ready to attribute the utter neglect which has befallen it 
simply “to the imbecile caprice of hazard and opinion.” Even 
then however he will perceive, if there be in him any critical 
judgment or any promise of such faculty to come, that the style 
of these stories is too near poetry to be really praiseworthy as prose ; 
that they relish of a bastard graft ; that they halt between two kinds 
of merit. At times they will seem to him almost to attain the 
standard of the Decameron; yet even he will remark that they want 
the direct aim and clear comprehension of story which are never 
wanting in Boccaccio. That perfect narrative power which sustains 
the most poetical stories even of the fifth day of the Decameron, 
keeping always in full view the simple prose of the event, is too 
often lacking here. And the youngest reader will probably take 
note that “there is a savour of impossibility (so to speak), a sort of 
incongruous beauty dividing the subject and the style, which removes 
the ‘Stories after Nature’ from our complete apprehension, and 
baffles the reader’s delight in them ;” that “even the license of a fairy 
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tale is here abruptly leapt over; names and places are thrust in 
which perplex the very readiest belief even of that factitious kind 
which we may accord to things practically impossible: English 
kings and Tuscan dukes occupy the place reserved in the charity of 
our imaginations for kings of Lyonesse and princesses of Garba; the 
language also is often cast in the mould of Elizabethan convention ; 
absolute Euphuism, with all its fantastic corruptions of style, breaks 
out and runs rampant here and there; especially in a few of the 
more passionate speeches this starched ugliness of ruff and rebato 
will be felt to stiffen and deform the style of the same page which 
contains some of the sweetest and purest English ever written.” On 
taking up the little book again in after years he will also discern the 
perceptible influence of Leigh Hunt in some of the stories; and that 
sweet and graceful essayist, much of whose critical work, and not a 
little of his poetical, retains its charm to this day, a soft light fragrance 
less evanescent than it seems, had set no good example in his short 
sentimental narratives for any pupil to follow. One or two at least of 
the younger poet’s stories, had we found them in the Indicator or 
some other of Hunt’s magazines, we should I think have set down as 
somewhat thin and empty samples of the editor’s hastier work ; in 
others there is a fresh and exquisite beauty which is due to no inspira- 
tion but his own. 

But in whatever degree the undeniable presence of minor faults 
and mere stains of carelessness may excuse the neglect of Mr. Wells’s 
prose stories, no such plea of passing defect can extenuate the 
scandal of the fact that to this day his great dramatic poem remains 
known perhaps on the whole to about half a dozen students of 
English art. As its extreme simplicity of design would make the 
analytic method of criticism here inapplicable, I shall merely 
attempt to give a slight practical taste of its quality by such excerpts 
as may seem to me likeliest or fittest to convey some adequate per- 
ception of the spirit and the style of a work in which the hardest 
things are done best, and the author’s capacity of success expands 
with his occasion for it. 

The poem opens with a chorus which in point of mere beauty of 
words and solemn power of cadence is as noticeable as any part of 
the book. Take the first lines as a sample ; 


In the dim age when yet the rind of earth, 

Unworn by time, gave eager nature life, 

Zealous to furnish what the seasons wore 

That in a vigorous brightness flourished ; 

When light and dark and constellations bright, 

The splendid sun, the silent gliding moon, 

Governed men’s habits; taught them when to thrive, 
To rest, and sleep ; till full of temperate years, 

Rude in their art, and ignorant of all 
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Save passions and affections wild, untaught, 
They sank like giants in an earthy pit, 
Leaving the generation of their days 
*Twixt grief and reverence to mourn their loss 
And miss them from the village and the field ;— 
God’s voice (that mingled up the beauteous world, 
Inlaid pure heaven and sweetly coloured it ; 
And with the wondrous magic of the clouds 
Enveils the sacred flooring evermore, 
Without bright golden, but within more rare) 
Was then upon the earth and with men’s ears, 

_ Creating reverence and faith and love. 


Notwithstanding the weakness and tenuity of workmanship notice- 
able in some of these verses, the whole overture has true dignity 
and simple harmony, of which we may take in witness another 
line or two. 

While the sun sinking from his daily round 

Had starred the heavens like a fiery flaw, 

ren: his glory greater than the west. 

. He was declined, 

A goa ome habited in gold, 

Stepping from off a mount into the sea. 


But the whole passage from which these verses are torn out is an 
example of nobly detailed description. About the slightest part of 


it there is a certain exaltation of style which supports the whole, 
even where there might seem an over simplicity or superfluity of 
verse. 

The first part, ending with the sale of Joseph to the Midianites, is 
written throughout with a wonderful ease and stateliness of manner 
which recall the more equable cadences of Shakespeare. The pure 
dramatic quality is perhaps best shown in the characters of Reuben 
and Issachar, where the poet has found least material for his work- 
manship in the original story. Especially the rough spite of this 
latter, as deep and bitter as a cooler or more patient hatred could be, 
is so well given that his part stands out distinct in our memories till 
the end; the “strong ass,” hard and blunt, readiest to strike and 
slowest to suffer. Jacob again is a clear and vigorous sketch; all 
excess of weakness has been avoided, and the baser aspect’ of age 
and fondness kept out of our thoughts. There is a genuine force of 


dramatic effect in his sudden appearance and upbraiding of the 
brothers. 


Come hither, Joseph. Up, my boy; ne’er weep. 
Cast down the grapes, the fruits and figs you bear, 
That were to sup their graceless hungry lips; 
Down with them in the mire, close to their feet ; 
And, since they throw away the love of men 

As ’twere but the contemnéd rind of life, 

Like their own oxen let them stoop and feed, 
Befitting their wild passions ; for I swear, 
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Nought shall they eat or drink from off my board 
Until the dawn; nor then unless their love 
Becurd and thicken, and their anger melt 
Like icicles away. 

Judah. We grieve indeed 
That you, so yo, stint us of your love. 

Jacob. A lie! a lie! you envy this young slip. 
Wilt thou teach me, thou climbing, scanty elm ? 


Me, who have kept my brow upon men’s deeds 
More than six times thine observation 
(Being so much more thine age ; six times as wise) ? 
Will ” tell me your love degrades you thus ? 
; T have a fear of you; 
For envy might lead men to cast poor stones 
At heaven while it thunders; death waits on it; 
On hatred still it feeds, and hideous dreams : 


In meanness it begins ; proceeds to blood ; 
And dies of sallow horror by itself. 


And this of Joseph’s, a little further on, has in it a grand 
Elizabethan echo :— 


Would they be envious, let them then be great, 

Envy old cities, ancient neighbourhoods, 

Great men of trust and iron-crownéd kings ; 

For household envy is a household rat ; 

Envy of state a devil of some fear. 

F’en in my sleep my mind doth eat strange food, 

Enough to strengthen me against this hate. 
But indeed all this scene is worth study for reserved power and 
exquisite expression. The next scene, though less effective at first 
sight, is well placed as an interlude of rest before the harsher action 
of the drama. From the scene in which Joseph is taken and sold, 
and the forged news of his death broken to his father, it is very 
difficult to break off any part as a specimen. We find throughout 
that high dramatic insight and delicate justice of arrangement 
which can only be understood by a straightforward reading. Such 
fragments as the following may be given in evidence of the author’s 
subtle strength of style and command of sweet words; but their main 
merit is lost in the violence done to the context by extracting 
them. 

Simeon. Reuben, he doth contemn us of his birth ; 
he doth take 

A deep exception to our fellowship 

That was decreed him ere he was begot. 

Rachel (the beautiful, as she was called) 

Despised our mother Leah for that she 

Was tender-eyed, lean-favoured, and did lack 

The pulpy ripeness swelling the white skin 

To sleek proportions beautiful and round, 

With wrinkled joints so fruitful to the eye. 
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Her full dark eye, whose brightness silvered through 
The sable lashes soft as camel-hair ; 

Her slanting head curved like the maiden moon 
And hung with hair luxuriant as a vine 

And blacker than a storm ; her rounded ear 
Turned like a shell upon some golden shore ; 
Her whispering foot that carried all her weight 
Nor left its little pressure on the sand ; 

Her lips as drowsy poppies soft and red 
Gathering a dew from her escaping breath : 
Her neck o’ersoftened like to unsunned curd; 
Her tapering fingers rounded to a point; 

The silken softness of her veinéd hand; 

Her dimpled knuckles answering to her chin ; 
And teeth like honeycombs o’ the wilderness : 
All these did tend to a bad proof in her. 


There is something in this passage which recalls the luxury and 
exuberance, if not the vigour and concentration, of Marlowe’s sweet 
and fiery raptures. As fine, but in another fashion, is the speech 
of Reuben which follows it; full of thought and pliant power com- 
pressed into brief grand words. 

For when an evil deed is thus abroach, 

The will predominant the judgment blinds, 

And he who seeks to lay it with advice 

Feeds and provokes it. . ° ° 

The will doth push itself beyond itself, 

And full of madness doth provoke to ire 

By its own act, to fret and carve a way 

To all destruction. Mercy is but a spur 


To goad on faster to its red design ; 
And sense feeds on the senses. 


Verses as good as these might be gathered from all parts of the first 


act, especially in the scene where Joseph is taken from the pit and 
offered to the merchants— 


Swarthy Egyptians, yellow as their gold, 

Riding on mules ; 
a scene which abounds in passages fit for citation; for example, the 
description of the costly wares and trading life of the Ishmaelites; and 
later in the play we may note the imprecations of Reuben on his 
brethren (too much prolonged it may be, but rich in splendid verses 
and weighty turns of thought); the gradual breaking of the evil 
tidings to Jacob; and the lofty prelude-music of the chorus before 
the second act. But the crowning triumph of the poem is to be found 
there where the kernel of the whole story lies. Before giving any ex- 
tracts from these central scenes, some rough summary must be given 
of the chief character in them as conceived by Mr. Wells. 

Only once before had such a character been given with supreme 
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success, and only by him who has given all things rightly, in whom 
there was no shadow of imperfection or failure. In the Cleopatra of 
Shakespeare and in the heroine of the present play there is the same 
imperious conscience of power by right of supreme beauty and 
supreme strength of will; the same subtle sweetness of speech; the 
same delicately rendered effect of perfection in word and gesture, 
never violated or made harsh even by extreme passion; the same 
evidence of luxurious and patient pleasure found in all things 
sensually pleasant; the same capacity of bitter shame and wrath, 
dormant until the insult of resistance or rebellion has been offered ; 
the same contemptuous incapacity to understand a narrower passion 
or a more external morality than their own; the same rapid and 
supple power of practical action. All women in literature after 
these two seem coarse or trivial when they touch on anything 
sensual; but in their passion there is nothing common or unclean ; 
nothing paltry, no taint of vulgar sin or more vulgar repentance, 
can touch these two. And this the later poet, at least, has made out 
of the slightest and thinnest material possible ; his original being not 
only insufficient—the very bare bones of conjecture, the suggestion 
of a skeleton character—but actually, as far as it was anything at 
all, so associated with ideas simply ludicrous and base that the very 
name of “ Potiphar’s wife” has the sound of a coarse by-word. 

To prove by detailed extracts the truth of what has been said is 
no light task within such limits as ours. Still it must surely be 
evident to any reader that the following is a noble and most dramatic 
opening, worthy of Shakespeare’s own art and judgment. Phrax- 
anor enters laughing, and turns suddenly upon the steward :— 


I check in my laughter; dost thou notice it ? 
Canst tell me why ? 
Joseph. Madam, I have not thought. 
Phraxanor. Wert thou to guess on the left side of me 
Thou’dst wake the knowledge. 
Joseph. How so? I do not see. 
Phraxanor. Because my heart doth grow on the left side. 
. Ahme! alas! 
My mirth | was of my head, not of my heart, 
And mocked my patience. 
Joseph. I am grieved at this. 
Phraxanor. Nay, no physician e’er did heal a wound 
By grieving at the hurt. Yet a white hand 
O’erspreaded with the tendril veins of youth 
Hath quieted a lady’s gentle side, 
And taught her how to smile. ‘ 
Thou dwell’dst at Canaan, said’st thou ? 2 
Joseph. Madam, I did. 
Phraxanor. What kind of air? 
Joseph. Warm and congenial. 
Phraxanor. Indeed? I’ve generally heard that men 
Are favoured of the climate where they live. 
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Bethink thee—surely our hot Egypt has 
Swolten thy recollection of the place. 
Thou’rt like a man that’s nurtured _ ice, 
Fed with a spongy snow. ‘ 
Congenial, said’st thou ?—There’s no drop that’s warm 
Coursing another round those purple veins. 
Here, let me touch your hand ; it is cold—cold— 
I’ve Egypt's sun in mine. 
Joseph. Pure fire indeed. 
You do mistake; my hand is not so cold; 
Though I confess I’ve known it warmer far, 
For I have struggled against heated blood 
And am proficient in forbearances. 
Phraxanor. Indeed ? are women’s wits then merely dust 
Blown by a puff of resolution 
Into their doting eyes ? 
Joseph. Wit is but air— 
For dust the queen becomes; if she be good, 
She breaks to gold and diamond dust, past worth, 
The proper metal of a perfect star ; 
If she be not, embalming is no cure. 


Phraxanor. ' Nay, throw aside 
This ponderous mask of gravity you wear, 
Or give it me, and I will cast it forth 
To where my husband governs his affairs ; 
It will not reach him, nor be recognised 
More than if he were blind. Come here, I say— 
Come here. 
Joseph. What would you, madam? I attend. 
Phraxanor. Why, put your fingers on my burning brow 
That you have stirred into this quenchable heat, 
And touch the mischief that your eye has made— 
Do it, I say, or I will raise the house— 
Why, that is well. Now I will never say 
A sudden word to startle thee again, 
But use the gentlest breath a woman has. 
Aye, now you may remove your hand. Yet stay— 
I did not say withdraw it; you mistake ; 
You are too jealous of the wondrous toy, 
Leave it with me and I will give you mine ; 
IT hold it as a bird that I do love, 
Yet fear to lose.—Fie on that steward’s ring! 
Now, should it slip, it will fallin my neck. 


Left alone, and foiled for a time, she questions thus with herself ; 


Now should I be revenged of mine own face, 
And with my nails dig all this beauty out 
And pit it intohoneycombs. Yet no; 

I will enjoy the air; feed daintily ; 

Be bountiful in emiles : 


For he who will not stoop him for desire 
Strides o’er that si which is short of death. 


Vaporous desire like a iia haiagia 


Creeps in my pulse and babbles of its bounds 
Too mean, too limited a girth for it. 
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Impatience frets me; yet I will be proud 
And muse upon the conquest ere ’tis won, 
For won it shall be. Oh dull Potiphar, 

To leave thy wife and travel for thy thrift 
While such a spirit tendeth her her wine. 
Ho, give me music, there—play louder—so. 


The passion of these scenes is managed with such a noble temperance 
and so just an art, that a first reading even of the play in full, 
instead of these mangled extracts, plucked up almost at hazard, will 
hardly suffice to show the author’s superb mastery of his own genius. 
Such wealth and such wisdom in the use of it, such luxury and such 
forbearance of style, are in the highest Elizabethan manner. 

In the next scene Phraxanor reasons of love with an attendant, 
whose character, the very dimmest sketch possible, is designed 
seemingly as a relief to her own. There is a flavour of sentimental 
chastity in the few speeches allotted her which makes them feeble 
and flimsy enough; but this weak emptiness of the girl serves 
somehow to set off and exalt the splendid sensuous vigour of 
Phraxanor’s share in the dialogue. Here again we can but give the 
opening, and a few more casual fragments. The scene is of some 
length, but throughout of solid and exquisite value. 


Phraxanor, Dost thou despise love then ? 
Attendant. Madam, not quite : 
A ruby that is pure is better worth 
Than one that’s flawed and streakéd with the light; 
So is a heart. 
Phraxanor. A ruby that is flawed 
Is better worth than one that’s sunk a mile 
Beneath the dry sand of some desert place ; 
So is a heart. 
Attendant. Then, madam, you would say 
That there is nothing in the world but love. 
Phraxanor. Not quite; but I would say the fiery sun 
Doth not o’ershine the galaxy so far ; 
Nor doth a torch within a jewelled mine 
Amaze the eye beyond this diamond here 
More than the ruddy offices of love 
Do glow before the common steps of life. 


This last has the absolute ring of Shakespeare; “ pure fire indeed.” 
There are in the same scene two magnificent passages of prolonged 
and subtle rhetoric, finer perhaps as pieces of conscious and impe- 
rious sophistry than anything in the way of poetical reasoning that 
has since been done. The first, a panegyric on love ; 


Bravery of suits enriching the bright eye; 
Sweetness of person; pleasure in discourse ; 
And all the reasons why men love themselves ; 
Nay, even high offices, renown and praise, 
Greatness of name, honour of men’s regard, 
Power and state and sumptuous array, 
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Do pay a tribute at the lips of love. 


Though but the footstool of a royal king, 
When we betray and trip him to the earth 
His crown doth roll beneath us. Horses have not 
Such power to grace their lords or break their necks 
As we, for we add passion to our power. 


The second passage referred to is deeper in thought and more 
intricate in writing than any other speech in the play. It is a subtle 
plea in defence of inconstancy in women; this inconstancy, as 
governed and directed by art and practical skill, being (in the 
speaker’s mind) the substitute for that laborious singleness of heart 
and devotion of the will to bare truth which make a man the 
stronger by nature of the two, but which a woman cannot (it is ar- 
gued) attain or retain without violating her nature and abdicating her 
power upon man. Truth is indeed the grandest of abstractions :— 


Truth is sublime; the unique excellence ; 
The height of wisdom, the supreme of power, 
The principle and pivot of the world, 

The keystone that sustains the archéd heavens ; 
And Time, the fragment of Eternity, 
Eternity itself, but fills the scale 

In Truth’s untrembling hand. His votaries 
Belong to him entire, not he to them ; 

The immolation must be all complete, 

And woman still makes reservation. 

Our feeling, wench, is like the current coin, 
No counterfeit, for it doth bear our weight, 
The perfect image, absolute, enthroned ; 

Now the king’s coin belongs to many men 
And only by allowance is called his ; 

Just so our feeling stands with circumstance. 


But the power to pierce through personal thought to absolute truth, 
the “reasoning imagination” proper to man, 


Is compromised in our maternal sex ; 
Ours is a present, not an abstract power. 


This is why art is wanted to make the balance sway back to the 
woman’s side : 


If Art and Honesty do run a race, 
Which tumbles in the mire ? ask those that starve. 


Therefore since Truth requires that I should lay 
Me prostrate at her feet and worship her 
Rather than wield her sceptre and her power, 

I shall be bold to follow mine own way 

And use the world as I find wit and means; 
And as I know of nothing but old age, 
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So nothing will I fear :—but I waste words 
You do not understand. 


She then turns back the discourse to questions of love, handling (as 


it were) her own heart delicately, and weighing beforehand the 
power of her senses to bear pleasure. 


The sultry hour well suits occasion ; 

That silk of gossamer like tawny gold— 

Throw it on loosely. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

See to the neck; fit thou some tender lace 

About the rim. The precious jewel shown 

But scantily is oft desired most, 

And tender nets scare not the timid bird. 

A little secret is a tempting thing 

Beyond wide truth’s confession. Give me flowers 
That I may hang them in my ample hair; 

And sprinkle me with lavender and myrrh. 

Zone me around with a broad chain of gold 

And wreath my arms with pearls. So—this will do. 


Now at length, after all this noble repose of preparation, Joseph 


enters with a message from his master. She fastens upon him at 
once : 
Phraxanor. Put that to rest. 
Give me that golden box, there’s ointment in it. 
[She spills it on his head. 
Joseph. Madam, what must I say ? my state is low, 
Yet you do treat me as you might my lord 
When he besought your hand. 
Phraxanor. Must I get up 
And cast myself in your sustaining arms 
To sink you to a seat >—Come, sit—sit. 
Now I will neighbour you and tell you why 
I cast that ointment on you. 
Joseph. I did not 
Desire it. 
Phraxanor, You asked me for it. 
Joseph. Madam ? 
Phraxanor, You breathed upon me as you did advance, 
And sweets do love sweets for an offering. 
My breath is sweet as subtle, yet I dared 
Not put my lips half close enough to thine 
To render back the favour: so I say 
The obligation did demand as much. 


This scene is throughout managed with such supreme dexterity that 
one overlooks the almost ludicrous or repellent side of it, for which 
Mr. Wells is not responsible. The temptress here is not repulsive, 
and the hero is hardly ridiculous. 

We continue our task of inadequate selection and enforced mutila- 
tion: let only the reader recollect that what appears here rough and 
imperfect is in the original smooth, just, and complete. Every 


precious thing here given is forcibly wrenched out of a setting not 
less precious. 
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Phraxanor. Listen to me, or else 
I'll set my little foot upon thy neck. 
° ° ° ‘ A poisoned cup 
Might curdle all the features of thy face, 
But this same blandishment upon my brow 
Could never chase the colour from thy cheeks. 


Contemptible darkness never yet did dull 

The splendour of love’s penetrating light. 

At love’s slight curtains that are made of sighs, 
Though e’er so dark, silence is seen to stand 
Like to a flower closéd in the night. 


Pulses do sound quick music in love’s ear, 

And blended fragrance in his startled breath 
Doth hang the hair with drops of magic dew. 

All outward thoughts, all common circumstance, 
Are buried in the dimple of his smile ; 

And the great city like a vision sails 

From out the closing doors of the hushed mind. 
His heart strikes audibly against his ribs 

As a dove’s wing doth freak upon a cage, 

Forcing the blood athro’ the crampéd veins 
Faster than dolphins do o’ershoot the tide 
Coursed by the yawning shark. Therefore, I say, 
Night-blooming Ceres, and the star-flower sweet, 
The honeysuckle, and the eglantine, 

And the ring’d vinous tree that yields red wine, 
Together with all intertwining flowers, 

Are plants most fit to ramble o’er each other 

And form the bower of all-precious love, 
Shrouding the sun with fragrant bloom and leaves 
From jealous interception of love’s gaze. 


Henceforth I'll never knit with glosséd bone, 
But interlace my fingers among thine, 
And ravel them, and interlace again, 
So that no work that’s done content the eye, 
That I may never weary in my work. 
Beware! you'll crack my lace. 
Joseph. . You will be hurt. 
Phraxanor. O for some savage strength ! 
Joseph. Away! Away! 
Phraxanor. So you are loose—I pray you kill me—do. 
Joseph. Let me pass out at door. 
Phraxanor. I have a mind 
You shall at once walk with those honest limbs 
Into your grave. 


The quiet heavy malice of that is as worthy of Shakespeare as the 
elaborate and faultless music of the passage on love. By way of 
reply to all this Joseph sums up the benefits he has received at the 
hands of Potiphar; ending thus: 


Madam! this man 
Into whose noble and confiding breast 
I will not thrust a vile ensanguined hand 
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To tear from thence a palpitating heart, 
Is your most honourable lord and mine. 
[She stamps her foot. 
Phraxanor. Leap to thy feet, I say, unless thou wouldst 
Set up to be the universal fool. 


Thou art right well enamoured of this lord— 

**My lord ”—‘ my lord””—canst thou not ever mouth 
That word distinctly from ‘‘ my lady”? out on 

‘* My lord”! he surely shall be paid full home 

That honours lords above a lady’s love. 

Thou hast no lord but me—I am thy lord— 

And thou shalt find it too; fool that I was 

To stoop my stateliness to such a calf 

Because he bore about a panther’s hide! 


Were’t not that royalty has kissed my hand 
I'd surely strike thee. 
Joseph. Madam! be temperate. 
Phrazanor. Dost thou expect to live !— 
Who bade thee speak ? impudent slave, beware! 
Thou shalt be whipped. P 
Disgrace to Egypt and her burning air ! ! 
Thou shalt not stay in Egypt. 
Joseph. I grieve at that. 
Phraxanor. ’'m changed. Thou shalt stay here—and since I see 
There is no spirit of life in all this show, 
Only a cheat unto the sanguine eye, 
Thou shalt be given to the leech’s hands 
To study causes on thy bloodless heart 
Why men should be like geese. . 
: These knees, 
That ne’er ‘did bend but to pluck suitors up 
And put them out of hope—Oh, I am mad! 
These feet by common accident have trod 
On better necks than e’er bowed to the king, 
And must I tie them in a band of list 
Before a slave like thee ? ‘ , ' ° 
Joseph. Still I look honestly. 
Phraxanor. Thy locks are grievous liars, like my eyes ; 
They juggled me to think thou wert a man. 
If seeming make men, thou art one indeed. 
Seeming, forsooth! Why, what hadst thou to do, 
When thou might’st feast thy lips on my eye-lids, 
To hang thy head o’er thy left shoulder thus— 
Blinking at naeig P 
- Thou "Honesty! 
Show me thy proper pet, that when one such 
In all her soberness may meet my eye, 
I may prepare to burn her with my gaze. 


Soft! what a fool am I to rave about! 
I have mistook my passion all this while ; 
Thou implement of honesty, it is 

Not scorn but laughter that is due to thee. 
I'll keep thee as an antic, that when dull 
Thou may’st kill heavy time. 
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Dry as a wild boar’s tongue in honesty— 

And yet that hath an essence tending to 

Its savage growth. Thou shock of beaten corn! 
Thou hollow pit, lacking a goodly spring! 
Tempting the thirsty soul to come and drink, 
Then cheating him with dust and barrenness— 
Thou laughable affectation of man’s form ! 

° ° ‘ Are all these Canaanites 
Like you? ha? 

Joseph. An they were, ’twere no disgrace. 


Phraxanor. Vl prick my arm and they shall suck the blood 
To make men of them. 


Ah thou poor temperate and drowsy drone! 

You empty glass! you balk to eyes, lips, hands! 
Ha, ha! I will command the masons straight 
Hew you in stone and set you on the gate 

Hard by the public walk where dames resort ; 
Therein you shall fool more admiring eyes 

(A plague upon these embers in my throat), 

For you fooled mine, and I like company. 


Joseph. You do me bitter wrong—unladylike— 

A scourgeable, a scarlet-hooded wrong, 

When thus you pack my shoulders with your shame. 
Phraxanor. Ha! have I touched thee ? art thou sensible ? 

I prithee do not fret, my pretty lute, 

T shall shed tears, sweet music, if thou fret. 

Thou shalt be free like a rare charmed snake 

To range a woman’s secret chamber through. 

Here, take my mantle, gird it o’er thy loins, 

And steep thy somewhat brownéd face in milk : 

T have a sister, a young tender thing, 

To her I will prefer thee, a she-squire, 

To brace her garments and to bleach her back 

With sweet of almonds. A mere parrot thou, 

Tiring her idle ear and gaping for 

An almond for thy pains. O thou dull snipe! 
Joseph. This may be well, but it affects not me. 
Phrazxanor. O madam! do not fret-—madam, I say ! 
Joseph. Oh, peace! you pass all bounds of modesty. 
Phraxenor. Pray write upon thy cap “ This is a man ”— 

A plague and the pink fever fall on thee! 

I am thrown out—thou’st nettled me outright— 

Who knocks there ? wait awhile, the door is fast :— 

Nay, stand thou here, I will not let thee pass. 


It would be inpertinent to remark on the marvellous grace and 
strength of all this—the subtle rapid changes of passion, the life 
and heat of blood in every verse, the sublime intense power of 
contempt which seems to make the written words bite and burn, the 
swift dramatic unison of so many sudden and sharp fancies of wrath 
with the aptest and most facile expression. Perhaps, however, the 
chief success is still behind; for after the return of Potiphar it must 
have been a labour of especial difficulty to keep up the scene at the 
same pitch. Nevertheless, the writer’s power never flags or falls off 
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for an instant, from the moment when Phraxanor turns from Joseph 
towards her returning husband :— 
My injuries rejoice ; 
I turn my back on thee as on the dead. 
—-Ah! give me breath. 


The picture of Joseph’s fidelity is as fine as her invective :— 


Your trust was pure as silver, bright as a flame, 

Forged in your equity, fined in your truth, 

Stubborn in honesty as stapled iron : 

Your charity was wise, like soaking rain 

That falleth in a famine on that ground 

That hath the seed locked up. So far, all honour. 

Your love and duty to my lord were like 

A mine of gold; but out, alas! the fault— 

You fell in twain like to a rotten plank 

When he was tempted in to count his wealth— 

There was no bottom to ’t, he broke his neck. 

—Will you praise him, my honoured lord ? 
Potiphar. Why so ? 
Phraxanor. Because he never must be praised again. 


This is another of those instances of reserve which abound in 
Shakespeare only. Touches like these occur in Webster, but hardly 
in any third dramatist. Cyril Tourneur perhaps has hit here and 
there upon something of the same effect. 

The hesitation of Potiphar to believe a charge so incongruous as 
that laid upon Joseph is admirably given; not less admirable is the 
explanation of Phraxanor, which if the space were larger might 
here be cited. Joseph’s vindication of his father’s honour from the 
taunts of both wife and husband is another noble and quotable 
passage ; and the fierce brief inquisition of Phraxanor which follows 
it is as dramatic as anything in the great preceding scene. We can 
spare space but for one more extract. 


Joseph. If I did ever wrong thee in an act, 

In thought, or in imagination, 

May I never taste bread again. Oh God! 

Try me not thus: my infirmity is love ; 

I can be dumb and suffer, but must speak 

When there’s a strife of love between two hearts. 
Phraxanor. Ha, thou still wear’st thy heart upon thy tongue 

And paint’st the raven white with cunning words : 

Slave, thou art over-bold, because thou think’st 

The grossness of thine outrage seals my lips: 

But thou shalt be deceived ; behold this chain: 

Say, did it fall in twain of its own weight, 

Or was it broken by thy violence ? 

Speak-—liar. [She plucks him by the beard. 
Joseph. Madam, try rather at my heart. 
Potiphar. Phraxanor, you forget your dignity. 
Phraxanor. My lord, my indented lips still taste of his: 

Myrah, bring water here and wash my hand— 

It is offended by this leprous slave. 
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Potiphar. How dar’st thou do as thou hast been accused ? 
Phraxanor. Thou hast denied me; what hast thou to say ? 
Potiphar. And couldst thou deal so shamefully by me ? 
Phraxanor. Put him to that; aye, let him answer that. 
Joseph. I am like a simple dove within a net, 

The more I strive the faster I am bound. 

My wit is plain and straight, not crooked craft ; 

The sight that reacheth heaven tires in a lane. 
Phraranor. You will not answer; ’tis the strangest knave 

I ever met or heard of in my time. 


Baited thus, he turns upon her at last, and avows— 


She would have tempted me, but I refused 

To heap up pain on my so honoured lord. 
Phraxvanor. Ha, ha! there is your steward, ‘‘ honoured lord” — 

His masterpiece of wit is shown at last. 

Ha, ha! I pray you now take no offence, 

But let him go, and slip your slight revenge. 

Now that the man is known I have no fear. 

Thus cunning ever spoileth its own batch— 

Doth it not, steward’ Hold him still in trust— 

But for this fault he were a worthy man. 

: : . Ai Steward, farewell; 

For ever fare you well; and learn this truth— 

When women are disposed to wish you well 

Do not you trespass on their courtesy, 

Lest in their deep resentment you lie drowned 

As now you doin mine. I leave you, sir, 

Without a single comfort in the world. __ [ Exit. 
Joseph. God is in heaven, madam! with your leave. 


From this departure of Phraxanor to the end of the play, the 
interest of it is rather in the poet’s power of workmanship than in 
the subject-matter; as indeed could not but be, taking into account the 
reaction which must follow on such scenes as those in the house of 
Potiphar. Here therefore we close our labour of extraction ; 
although passages of excellent effect might be taken from any of the 
later scenes. The famine in Canaan, the triumphal procession of 
“the swart Pharaoh full of majesty,” and finally the advent of 
Jacob, are all given with that admirable vigour proper to this great 
poet ; and further stray lines and sentences of perfect worth might 
be picked out and strung together till half the book were 
transcribed. 

This is no part of our task. By the specimens we have already 
brought in evidence it may now be judged how far this play, taken 
at its highest, falls short of the world’s chief dramatic achievements. 
What its author might have done had his genius found space to 
work in and students to work for, no one can say. It may be that 
only the supine and stertorous dullness of fashion and accident has 
kept out of sight a poet who was meant to take his place among the 
highest. 


A. C. Swinsurne. 
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WHEN, some-years since, I made up my mind to bring before the 
public the wrongs of the poor, oppressed, uncared-for, ignorant, and 
over-worked children of the Brickfields, I had no conception of the 
difficulties of the task I had undertaken, of the kind of opposition 
with which I should be met from interested persons, or of the want’ 
of sympathy from people who, I had fondly hoped, would be 
among the first to give me a helping hand. Unfortunately, I fear, 
this is the experience of others who have taken up questions of 
public interest ; but, if no one came to the fore, we should have no 
reform, however much needed; and this was my own feeling 
when I published my Cry of the Brickfield Children, whose case for 
substantial relief I advocated with as much force and determination 
as I could command. I candidly confess that had I not been 
supported in the movement by such friends of their fellow-men as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl Fortescue, Lord John Manners, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. M. A. Bass, and others, I should not have been 
able to procure the amelioration which Parliament eventually granted 
by placing all brickyards in the country directly under Govern- 
ment inspection, and at-the same time prohibiting the employment 
in these yards of girls under sixteen and of boys under thirteen 
years of age. This was a boon of great value, for it is recorded 
that on the Ist of January, 1872, when the Act came into operation, 
over ten thousand children of the brickfields were sent to be edu- 
cated. I heartily rejoice to think that I was in any way instrumental 
in furthering this great reform, although in bringing public opinion 
to aid me in my efforts I had to expend no small amount of money, 
no inconsiderable quantity of time and labour, and I had to bear 
the brunt of no little obloquy and misrepresentation into the 
bargain. 

My present purpose is not to enlarge upon what has been done. 
I wish to place before the readers my views upon something that is 
still to do. The tendency of much of our modern legislation is 
undoubtedly in the direction of lightening the labour and ameliora- 
ting the condition of women and children. Much of this has been 
brought about by persistent agitation on their behalf. The names 
of Richard Oastler and Fielden will ever be associated with the 
movement which led to the shortening of the hours of labour in our 
factories. Not only have these operatives had shorter hours of 
labour conceded to them, but employers are compelled to see that 
the children engaged in their factories receive a certain amount of 
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education. The result of all this is, that the “hands” in the 
cotton and woollen districts are specially protected from the undue 
influence of would-be harsh and uncharitable employers. This is in 
striking contrast to the legislation of former years. It is quite 
possible, however, to push legislative enactments in this direction to 
too great a length. There are members of Parliament who have a 
decided taste for meddling with the labour laws in cases where there 
is scarcely any necessity for alteration, while they totally overlook 
classes whose condition ought to secure far greater consideration 
and attention than they at present receive. Not only have we 
done much for the working population of this country, but we 
have extended our sympathies to the negro race all over the 
world, and have contributed more than any other nation on the earth 
to improve their moral condition, as well as given them freedom. 
We need not, however, go beyond the bounds of our own country 
for examples of a state of things which is marked by some of the 
worst evils of slavery. Perhaps the most debased of our serf class 
are the canal boatmen and their families. And what can be expected 
from the ‘children, when the parents are in so many respects scarcely 
removed from a real and literal heathendom ? Utterly ignorant, as a 
very large proportion of them are, of all religious knowledge, wholly 
without instruction, coarse and brutal in manner, and entirely given 
up to the vilest debauchery and the grossest passions, can we expect, 
without extraneous assistance, that the children of such parents are 
ever likely to grow into anything better? I have often and often 
had occasion bitterly to deplore such sights as I have seen among 
young boat-children, and have pondered how an improvement in 
their condition, and in that of their parents, was to be brought 
about. It can be done only after public opinion has been brought to 
bear upon the question ; when the voice of the public makes itself 
heard, then, and only then, will Parliament set itself the task of 
endeavouring to remove one of the blackest remaining spots in our 
social system. That I do not over-colour the wretched condition of 
the vast majority of the boaters and their children I hope to make 
clear by a short and plain statement of the facts. 

Early in life it was my lot to live and work close to the canal at 
Tunstall, Staffordshire; I therefore had ample opportunities of 
forming a judgment as to the habits of the boaters generally. I 
can never forget the scenes I often witnessed, but which my pen is 
totally unable to describe. Drunkenness, filthiness, cruelty, selfish 
idleness at the cost of children and animals, thieving, fighting, 
and almost every other abomination prevailed among them. I 
have often seen the boat-women strip and fight like men (and if 
anything more savagely), pulling the hair out of each other’s heads 
by handfuls after they had tired themselves by hard hitting, with 
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sometimes a little biting into the bargain, to say nothing of kicking. 
These scenes made a deep impression upon me. But somehow or 
other one gets hardened by constant repetitions of such things, and 
we pass them by to a certain extent unheeded. It is not an 
uncommon occurrence to see, as I have done, two boaters fighting, 
the wife of each backing her husband, and egging him on by 
all sorts of ferocious cries, each cry running into the next with a 
volley of oaths and curses. The boatmen are great drinkers, and 
almost, as a natural consequence, a large number of their wives can 
do quite as much in that way as their husbands. This is not the 
worst feature of that degrading vice as they practise it. The parents 
will give their children as much liquor as they like to drink, and, 
if they are unwilling to take it, are sometimes known to force it 
upon them out of pure mischief and wickedness. A case of this kind 
came under my notice a short time since at Nuneaton. The father 
and mother were very drunk, and they had given a little child of 
about three or four years old some of their liquor. The effect 
may be imagined. When I saw the child it could not stand, and 
the parents, as the poor little thing fell, picked it wp again, in order 
to see it fall forward time after time. While the child was tumbling 
about, the father and mother enjoyed the disgusting scene with 
boisterous shouts and laughter. 

As to the freedom with which the boaters indulge their own 
idleness at the cost of the children I could adduce instances 
innumerable, were they needed. Here, however, is one as a sample. 
I was walking along the canal near Atherstone, and met a boat 
laden with ironstone. There was no name upon it, so far as I could 
see, Wherewith to identify the owners. The boatman was propped 
up against the helm, steering, smoking a short black pipe as usual, 
and his face as grimy almost as that of a sweep. While he was 
enjoying his tobacco and the sunshine, his wretched-looking, ill-clad, 
badly shod, and generally unkempt little daughter of some seven or 
eight summers was painfully trotting along the towpath driving a 
couple of donkeys which drew the boat. Thus the real hard work of 
the boat was shirked by the man of thirty in the prime and vigour of 
manhood, and turned on to the tiny child. 

A short time since I received a letter in reply to questions, from a 
gentleman who has been well and practically acquainted for many 
years with boatmen and their families, in which he says— 

“TI have made some observations and inquiries, which all tend to 
confirm the opinion I expressed to you, that, next to the poor creatures 
employed in the brickyards, no class seems less cared for than the 
poor wretched children in the Staffordshire boats. My remarks, 
however, apply mainly to Coventry and the district. You are aware 
that on this canal there are three distinct classes of boatmen. First, 
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the ‘ flymen,’ who work in crews. of three men, with their well-fitted, 
well-painted, and well-cleaned cabins, so clean that no one need 
scruple to enter them. Next, there are the boats employed in the 
coal trade, well built and arranged, but sadly deficient in size of 
cabin, when that place contains father, mother, three or four children, 
and generally a strong youth of fifteen or sixteen; and which 
constitutes dining-room, bedroom, nursery, and all. The cabins of 
these boats contain in gross measurement about 202 cubic feet, of 
which about 50 or in some cases 60 feet are taken up by the beds, 
cupboards, and fittings, leaving only, say, 150 cubic feet, badly 
ventilated, for the sleeping-apartment of (very often) three adult 
people and three‘children. In the city of Coventry no habitable 
room is allowed to be of less than 900 cubic feet, so that if occupied 
by two people there are 450 feet for each person. In the cabin I 
have described there are only 25 feet for each person, with no venti- 
lation but the chimney-pipe. When I contrast this state of things 
with the stringent requirements of the Local Government Board in 
the casual wards of the workhouses, where adequate means for warm- 
ing the wards in cold weather, and proper ventilation at all times, 
whether in winter or summer, is insisted upon, one is forced to the 
conclusion that the health and morality of the lower class of boat- 
ing people has been sadly ignored. 

“But to return to the lowest class on the canals, viz., those 
employed in conveying ironstone from Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire. Here I am puzzled to decide which point to touch upon 
first. However, as to the boats themselves, which are in very 
many instances scarcely fit to be used; old and worn out, leaky, 
and therefore very damp, never painted or well cleaned for years 
(beyond an occasional fumigation), and consequently filthy beyond 
description. Bad as they are, they generally contain the boatman, 
his wife, and five or six children, and in several instances even seven. 
How they are packed to sleep is a mystery, and one I have no 
anxiety to investigate. But I am credibly informed that some of 
the smaller ones actually sleep in a cupboard. As a class these 
boatmen are the lowest in the social scale of any I have ever met; 
idle, profligate, and brutal to a degree you can scarcely believe; too 
idle to get off and drive the donkey, their ingenuity is displayed by 
suspending an old tin ‘nose-basket,’ or tin kettle, or even an old 
frying-pan, behind the poor animal, on the same principle, one can 
only suppose, and in order to obtain the same result, as tying a kettle 
to a dog’s tail. This is called a ‘lazy driver,’ and is seen daily and 
many times a day in summer time. Even this does not always 
succeed, and the man (or rather the brute) is compelled to get 
off his boat and drive, which he performs not with a whip, but 
with a tough bludgeon some two feet long and an inch and half 
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thick. I have seen one of these men strike his donkey with such a 
weapon some dozen times as hard as he could, and without a halt 
between the blows. Indeed, I have repeatedly counted the blows 
inflicted on the poor animals, while in my bed at night, and the 
actual distance from the towing-path to my house is over a hundred 
yards. With such brutes as parents, reared in such a demoralising 
atmosphere, accustomed to cruelty in every form, the poor boat- 
children’s is a hard and sad lot. The state of the cabins in these 
boats occasionally becomes so unendurable from vermin, that the 
inmates are literally compelled to resort to a process of fumigation 
technically termed ‘smothing them out,’ or ‘bug-driving,’ which 
consists of taking out the bedding and cooking utensils, stopping up 
the chimney with a large turf, and all other cracks and openings 
with soft clay, and then burning brimstone inside until the number 
of their unpleasant companions is reduced by suffocation. This may 
be seen any day along the canals. The odour of these cabins after 
having been smoked several times, without the application of either 
paint-brush, soap, or flannel for years, may be more easily imagined 
than described. It is only fair to remark that all are not so bad as 
this. There are, to my knowledge, many decent people among them, 
whose boats are well kept, and who are at all events outwardly 
respectable. Still when the fact comes out that frequently a man and 
his wife and their grown-up son or daughter all live and sleep in one 
of these cabins at the same time, it must be admitted that their ideas 
of morality are very low, and require dealing with by the legislature, 
for I despair of any improvement if left to the boat-owners them- 
selves. ‘These poor boatmen are badly used and underpaid. They 
are systematically imposed on by having more iron ore placed on 
board than they are paid for conveying; consequently they throw 
large quantities overboard into the canal. Last year alone upwards 
of 200 tons were got out of the canal in the four miles between 
Atherstone and Polesworth. I could give many more incidents 
connected with this unfortunate class, some of which, however, 
would not do either for a public lecture or for print.” 

As a pendant to this letter I will quote some striking but by no 
means rare cases of the condition of some canal boats, giving them 
merely as illustrative examples. Upon questioning one day a 
woman who was in charge of a boat which was undergoing the pro- 
cess of “ bugging,” she told me they were burning 7 lbs. of brim- 
stone inside the cabin, which process, she said, had frequently to be 
repeated to keep the pests down. In this cabin lived seven people— 
aman and wife and five children, one a baby in arms. In reply to 
questions, one of the family, a stunted lad of twelve or thirteen 
years, said he did not know his age, had never been at school, 
could neither read nor write, could not repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
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nor knew what it meant, and had never in his life been to church 
or chapel. A girl of about the same age (but not a sister to the 
boy) gave precisely similar testimony. The entire appearance of 
this family was wretched in the extreme. In another boat were a 
woman and three children huddled together on a bench in their 
dirty clothing, with bodies equally dirty, trying to doze away the 
time. The woman said with a sad face that she knew she was 
not bringing her children up in the right way, but she could not 
help it; she would be glad to be able to “tie up” on a Sunday, 
and live as she knew she ought to do. In another boat I saw, lying 
at the far end of the cabin, a lad of sixteen or seventeen years, the 
sole occupant of the boat, and in a most wretched and neglected 
condition, with neither shoes nor stockings en, his legs and feet in 
a filthy state, no shirt or coat,—in fact wearing nothing but what 
once was a pair of trousers, a piece of cord round his waist keeping 
the rags on his body. 

I could only too easily multiply such examples of canal boat-life. 
But I must add an illustration of another kind. Recently speaking 
to one of the boating-women, she said she had not slept ina dwelling- 
house for twenty-four years, had scarcely ever seen a flower-bed, and 
never went to a place of worship; she had reared eight children in 
the cabin. On being asked how they slept, she replied—herself and 
man in the largest bed, one child across the pillow, one at their feet, 
one in the large cupboard, and the remainder distributed as best they 
could in different parts of the cabin. The size of these cabins is about 
that of an ordinary second-class compartment of a railway carriage. 

Of the foul sanitary condition of the canal boats there cannot be 
two opinions, and what I have stated is drawn from actual ex- 
perience. Soap or any other detergent is not in general use on these 
boats. The effect of living in the polluted atmosphere of these 
cabins may be seen in the appearance of the men, many of whom 
are prematurely old, and look at least ten years older than they 
actually are. Besides the unhealthiness of the cabins, which gives 
rise to much of it, this premature aging is caused by exposure to 
all kinds of weather, to drunkenness, want of cleanliness, deficiency 
of clothing, and bad and insufficient food. 

The shocking realities brought to light by the Nantwich sanitary 
authorities as to the condition of the boats and their inhabitants 
ought to teach us a salutary lesson. Mr. John A. Davenport, the 
inspector of the Nantwich sanitary authorities, in a report relative 
to the boatmen and their families who live in the canal boats which 
ply on the river Weaver, says that exclusive of the flyboats three- 
fourths of what are termed “slows” are not, as might be supposed, 
the temporary residence of persons in pursuit of their calling, but 
are the floating-houses in which whole families reside from year’s 
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end to year’s end, in which children are born, and in which men, 
women, and children sicken and die. One boat which Mr. Daven- 
port met had eleven persons on board, another had seven, and the 
captain’s wife said she had gone with twelve. A family of five or 
six, and these sometimes of both sexes full grown, is, according to 
Mr. Davenport, frequent enough. He also specially alludes to the 
over-crowding of the boats, which he looks upon as a great evil. A 
case was brought under his notice of some persons suffering from 
small-pox being conveyed through his district in these boats, and 
within his knowledge was a case where the body of a child that had 
died of typhus fever was on board a boat ; the mother was ill with the 
same fever in the cabin, and another child had died just before from 
the same cause. Small-pox cases and dead bodies were frequently 
carried through the Nantwich district to Wolverhampton. On the 
danger of such a proceeding I need not enlarge. Here is another 
illustration. A friend of mine near Polesworth recently jumped 
upon a boat to cross the canal, so as to save himself a walk of some 
distance, and on going to the cabin he found, to his horror, some of 
the inmates suffering from malignant fever. My friend was quickly 
on the towing-path again, glad to,escape. Indeed, cases of fever on 
board canal boats are not at all uncommon. 

There are, however, other grievous cases besides those of infectious 
diseases on the canal boats. A short time since, close to our works 
at Polesworth, a woman was confined in a cabin of a boat, in what 
I call a veritable den. She appeared to be without a friend in the 
world ; the man who was called her husband had left her to shift for 
herself; and had it not been for the kindness of some women on the 
bank the poor creature must have perished. 

It is superfluous to say that there is little semblance of religious 
feeling among these people. Sunday, indeed, seems to them as any 
other day. They scarcely ever attend a place of worship; and I am 
informed by a gentleman who has had much to do with boaters, and 
who knows their habits thoroughly well, that during a period of 
twenty years’ residence in Polesworth he has not seen more than 
three or four boatmen in a place of worship. The cause of this state 
of things is no doubt due, for the most part, to the system of Sunday 
labour which is carried on along the canals. I am glad, however, to 
find that the managers of at least two canals have had their eyes 
opened to this evil. The Grand Junction and the Shropshire Union 
Canal Companies have issued orders prohibiting the running of 
their boats on the Sunday, except in special cases. I trust other 
companies will follow the example so admirably set by such influen- 
tial bodies as those above named. In all my inquiries I have only 
heard one objection to this being done, and that came from a woman 
who declared with all the emphasis a boater is capable of—and that 
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is no little—that ‘‘all the laws in the world shouldn’t separate her 
from her Jim.” I believe that the owners of boats, as well as the 
men and women employed, are most anxious that something general 
should be done to stop Sunday labour on the canals. 

As to the wages earned by the boaters, I subjoin a few particulars, 
premising that in other districts there may be some difference, but I 
speak from personal knowledge as to what I am about to state. 
From Moira and the Leicester district, Polesworth, and a few other 
places in Warwickshire and neighbourhood, to Oxford, the sum paid 
for conveying a load of coal of about 30 tons is £5 10s. It takes 
about sixteen days to perform this journey, and to earn the money 
mentioned there are employed two men and a horse or two donkeys. 
In cases where the man has a wife and family, the woman generally 
steers, and so the labour of one man is saved. The £5 10s. includes 
all expenses for horse or donkeys, and the boat-lines have to be 
provided. It will be seen, therefore, that the boatmen’s wages are 
by no means high, especially as they have to wait occasionally no 
little time for the boat to be loaded. Taking it at the best, it will 
be found that if we divide the whole amount over the sixteen days, 
and allow 1s. 6d. per day for the horse, the sum does not amount to 
more than about 2s. 73d. per day for each man. True, there are no 
lodgings to pay for while on the boat, and clothing with this class 
is by no means a formidable item of expenditure. But, then, how 
the men, women, and children can eat and drink! A word as to the 
kind of horse used by the boaters. They are, as a rule, in the last 
stages of decay, and more fit for the knacker’s yard than for work. 
They usually are broken-down hunters, posters, or cab-horses; and 
when they are not good enough for the last class of work, it may be 
inferred how utterly broken up they must be. 

There is no little difficulty in ascertaining correctly the numbers 
of persons and their families, described as Our Floating Population. 
I have taken the best means in my power to obtain something like a 
correct return of such numbers. There are some 4,800 miles of 
navigable rivers and canals in England, and, taking an average of four 
boats to a mile, with a man, wife, and three children to each barge 
or boat, we should have 96,000. So far as my experience goes, and I 
have walked scores of miles along the banks of canals, I believe I am 
within the mark when I say four boats per mile. I do not deny 
that many boats and barges are worked by men without families ; 
but I also know that some of them are worked by the heads of two 
families, and thus the average is maintained. Besides, large numbers 
of the boaters have more than three children each. 

I will, however, content myself with putting the low average of 
two'children to each vessel, and then we have something approach- 
ing 40,000 children. This is a number which certainly has claims 
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upon our sympathy. They belong to no particular district. No 
School Board is responsible for their education. Asa rule they are 
uncared for and neglected equally by clergymen, district visitors, or 
missionaries. The dwellings in which they are brought up are never 
visited by sanitary inspectors to ascertain if they are wholesome. 
Sometimes, it is true, the father or mother will send them to school 
when the boat or barge is lying for a time in the basin of some 
manufacturing district. This, 1 am sorry to know, is a rare excep- 
tion, and the children grow up just as ignorant as their parents, and 
perhaps more utterly brutal and demoralised, owing to the frightful 
examples constantly before their eyes. 

It may be objected by some persons that the numbers are so 
comparatively small that no special legislation is needed in their 
ease. Small though this neglected population be, it constitutes an 
element of social danger against which speedy provision must be 
made. It has been settled by the nation and by Parliament that the 
children, wherever they live, must go to school. And I sincerely 
hope that the poor boat-chiidren will be made no exception to such 
an admirable law. That a considerable number of the boaters wish 
to obtain education for their children I am able to affirm from 
actual conversation with them. In order to show that there are 
many boaters who desire an alteration in the present condition 
of things, I will quote a memorial which has been signed by many 
of the class. It was drawn up by myself, signed in my presence, 
and intended for presentation to the Home Secretary :— 

‘““We, the undersigned, think and speak from conversations we have had 
with other boatmen, that no child under 18, and no female under 18 years of 
age, should be employed on or allowed to sleep in canal boats. The cabins 
should be so made as to allow of proper ventilation, and not less than 100 cubic 
feet of space for each person. Power should be given to the Workshop or 
Sanitary authorities to enter a boat at any time, and either detain or order to 
be removed any person suffering from infectious diseases on board. The name 
of the owner, the number of the crew, and date when last examined by the 
inspector should be painted in a prominent place on the boat. Our children 
ought to be educated and protected as children on other work are. We regret 


to think that not more than 2 out of every 100 under the age of 14 can read or 


write; and that not more than 5 out of every 100 attend a place of worship 
on Sundays. 


(Signed by) ‘Jos Cuirron, Northampton. 

**And the marks of Jonn GrantHam, Lower Heyford; Wii1i1am Bir- 
CHALL, Banbury; JosEpH Wit1s, Banbury; CHARLEs Wricut, Banbury; 
Wit1iAm Suitcoat, Coventry; Henry VANN, Birmingham.” 

Now as to the remedy for ameliorating the frightful state into 
which the boating population is at present plunged. 

Except, perhaps, in some of the larger cities and towns, there is 
no sanitary inspection of the boats at all under Government ; and the 
rural sanitary inspection of such places would be an utter failure. 
Such inspection was a mere delusion and a snare under the local 
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workshops authorities, and would have been so still had not the 
power, by the passing of the Brickyards Act, been placed in the 
hands of the Government. 

The poor boat-children can be reached in three ways, and the 
question Parliament will have to decide this year will be as to which 
of the three great arms of the law it will extend to rescue the boaters 
from the wretched conditions in which they are at the present time. 
These are, first, the Education Act; second, the Factory and 
Workshops Acts; third, the Sanitary Act. 

There is such elasticity in any of these Acts that by the applica- 
tion of any one of them (at any rate, for the present) improvements 
would soon be manifested. But the Government must have the 
carrying out of the Sanitary Act. I am, however, strongly of 
opinion that for the ultimate success of the movement a special Act 
will be necessary. 

If the children are to be brought under the Education Act,, I 
would have schools built by Government at those places where large 
numbers of boats are waiting to be loaded or unloaded (the masters 
for these schools being appointed by Government). More than half 
the time of the boaters is spent in loading or unloading. I have 
known hundreds of boats lying for weeks waiting their turns at the 
wharves. During this time, if it be summer, the children are 
playing about on the towpath, or, if in winter, huddled up in the 
filthy cabins. These children, as they go from place to place, 
should be required to take a certificate with them from the last 
school they attended, showing the number of times they had been 
there, and the date at which they started on their voyage. 

If they are brought under the Workshops Act, I would, for the 
purposes of that Act, make a cabin a workshop. No girl under 
sixteen, and no boy under thirteen, should be allowed either to work 
on the boat or sleep in the cabin. I would invest the inspector 
with power either to enter or detain a boat at any time, if he finds 
the sanitary regulations not complied with. 

If they are brought under the Sanitary Act, I would, for the 
purposes of the Act, make a cabin a dwelling-house, and not allow 
more than three persons to sleep in a cabin, or, in other words, there 
should not be less than one hundred cubic feet of space allowed for 
each person. The Government to appoint the inspector, and invest 
him with full powers to put the Act into force. 

These are rough suggestions for a remedy, which the Home 
Secretary and Parliament may enlarge and emphasize. I am 
credibly informed that it is the intention of the Government to take 
up the case of the boaters and their children with a view to legislate 
on their behalf. If this prove to be correct, I feel that I shall not 
have laboured in vain. Grorce SMITH. 

Coalville, Leicester. 








THE THEORY OF EXCHANGE VALUE. 


Tue preliminary chapter in Professor Cairnes’s new and valuable 
work on “Some Leading Principles of Political Economy” is 
devoted to a discussion of the proper meaning to be attached to the 
term “value,” and to a consideration of the various theories of 
exchange which have been propounded from time to time. 

Value, he defines as, “the ratio in which commodities in open 
market are exchanged against each other.” Professor Jevons has 
proposed the expression, ‘“‘ratio of exchange,” as a more accurate 
term; but Mr. Cairnes thinks that, after such a definition, we run 
no danger of confusion in the use of the terms “exchange value,” 
or even “ value” alone; and these terms, he says, are convenient, as 
being in accordance with general usage. He then proceeds to con- 
sider, first, what are the conditions essential to the existence of 
value; secondly, what determines the value of any commodity 
relatively to another in any particular exchange transaction between 
two dealers ; and, thirdly, what determines the normal or average 
value of a commodity. He answers the first question by stating that 
utility, difficulty of attainment, and transferableness are all three 
essential to the existence of value. 

He then proceeds to discuss ‘‘a question much debated some half- 
century ago, and which has lately been revived,” namely, does 
utility alone give the law of exchange value? Supposing gold and 
silver to exchange for each other in the proportion of one to fifteen, 
does this ratio depend on the relative utilities of gold and silver ? 
“Unsophisticated readers would, I should think, have no difficulty 
in answering this question in the negative; and, in truth, this is the 
sense in which it has in general been answered by political economists.” 
Adam Smith says, ‘ Nothing is more useful than water; but it will 
purchase scarce anything; scarce anything can be had in exchange 
for it. A diamond, on the contrary, has scarce any value in use ; 
but a very great quantity of other goods may frequently be had in 
exchange for it.”” Ricardo also expresses himself in the like sense. 

English political economists have very generally concurred in 
this view. ‘The principal dissentients, and they have not been 
numerous, have been in France; and of these the most eminent, 
perhaps, has been M. Say, who, in his celebrated Traité, takes the 
position that utility is not only essential to value, but also constitutes 
the exclusive condition, determining in all cases the proportions of 
exchange.” Mr. Cairnes would not have thought it necessary to 
refer to the question as an open one, but that this view has latcly 
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been revived by Mr. Jevons, in his ingenious work on the “ Theory 
of Political Economy.” 

My object in this paper is to try to “sophisticate ”’ my readers, 
and to support Mr. Jevons’s view of the subject. Before, however, 
proceeding to discuss Mr. Cairnes’s strictures thereon, it will be first 
necessary to give a sketch of Mr. Jevons’s ideas from his own work. 
His views are, then, as follows:—According to Bentham, to a 
person considered by himself, the value of a pleasure or pain, con- 
sidered by itself, will vary according to— 

1. Its intensity ; 

2. Its duration ; 

3. Its certainty or uncertainty ; 

4. Its propinquity or remoteness. 

Pleasure and pain, therefore, having intensity and duration, two 
qualities independent of one another, are essentially of two dimensions, 
just as an area has length and breadth. If then we take vertical 
lines to represent the intensity of a man’s pleasure at any instant, 
and an equally divided horizontal scale, measured from a fixed point, 
to represent equal intervals of time, the tops of the vertical lines of 
pleasure may be joined so as to form a continuous curve, and the 
area included between the curve and the horizontal scale of time 
will represent the total pleasure, considered both as to intensity and 
duration. Pain is to be considered as negative pleasure, and is to 
be represented on this same figure by vertical lines measured down- 
wards, below the scale of time. Anticipated and remembered 
pleasure are themselves pleasures, but are less intense than the 
actual fruition. Thus, in our figure, the curve rises from nothing at 
a certain time before the event, up to a maximum at the time of 
enjoyment, and then gradually diminishes to nothing again. In 
consideration of the uncertainty of future events, the pleasure of 
expectancy is reduced in the ratio of the numbers expressing the 
probability of the occurrence of the event. 

Curves of this sort are clearly of only individual application, for 
we cannot compare A’s pleasure with B’s; and the curves further 
depend on the peculiar idiosyncracy of the individual. After this 
introductory discussion, Mr. Jevons says :—“ Pleasure and pain are 
undoubtedly the ultimate objects of the calculus of economy. To 
satisfy our wants to the utmost with the least effort, to procure the 
greatest amount of what is desirable at the expense of the least 
that is undesirable—in other words, to maximise comfort and 
pleasure, is the problem of economy.’’ A commodity is defined 
by him as any object, action, or service which can afford pleasure 
or ward off pain; and the word wtility is used to denote the abstract 
quality, whereby an object becomes entitled to rank as a commodity. 
“Whatever can produce pleasure or prevent pain may possess 
utility.” Political economy must be founded on an accurate 
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investigation of the conditions of utility; and to understand this 
element, we must necessarily examine the character of the wants 
of man. We first of all need a theory of the consumption of 
wealth. Consumption is the sole object of production, and the 
kinds and amounts of the commodities produced must be governed 
by man’s requirements. Utility, though said to be a quality of 
things, is no inherent quality ; it is rather a circumstance of things, 
arising out of their relations to man’s requirements. We can never 
say absolutely that some objects have utility, and others have not. 
Water, for instance, may be called the most useful of all substances. 
A quart a day is a necessity for a man; and several gallons a day 
may possess much utility for cooking and washing. All we can say, 
then, is that water, up to a certain quantity, is indispensable ; that 
further quantities will have various degrees of utility; but that 
beyond a certain point the utility appears to cease. Utility, then, 
is clearly not proportional to quantity. 


‘‘We must now carefully discriminate between the total utility belonging 
to any commodity, and the utility belonging to any particular portion of it. 
Thus the total utility of the food we eat, consists in maintaining life, and may 
be considered as infinitely great; but if we were to subtract a tenth part from 
what we eat daily, our loss would be but slight. It might be doubtful whether 
we should suffer any harm at all. Let us imagine the whole quantity of food 
which a person consumes on an average during twenty-four hours to be 
divided into ten equal parts. If his food be reduced by the last part, he will 
suffer but little; if a second tenth part be deficient, he will feel the want 
distinctly ; the subtraction of the third tenth part will be decidedly injurious ; 
with every subsequent subtraction of a tenth part, his sufferings will be more 

"and more serious, until at length he will be upon the verge of starvation.” 


Utility, then, in Mr. Jevons’s use of the word, is a quantity of 
two dimensions (just as pleasure was shown to be) ; it depends on 
quantity, and the intensity of requirement. If we graduate a 
horizontal scale in equal divisions, say inches, we may suppose the 
number of inches from one end to represent the number of units of 
quantity (say ounces) of a commodity (say cheese) in the possession 
of a man. Then at the beginning of the scale draw a vertical 
line to represent the intensity of the man’s desire for an ounce of 
cheese, when he has none; at the end of the first inch draw a 
vertical line to represent his desire for another ounce, when he 
has one; at the end of the second inch draw a vertical line to 
represent his desire for another ounce, when he has two; and so 
on, the vertical line drawn at the end of any inch representing 
the intensity of his desire for another ounce, when he has 
already got as many ounces as we have passed over inches from 
the beginning of the horizontal ruler. Now it was clearly arbitrary 
only to draw these lines every inch, and we may suppose them there- 
fore indefinitely multiplied in number; the tops of these lines, if 
enough of them are drawn, will form a continuous curve, which we 
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may call our consumer's utility curve for cheese, at the particular 
moment we are considering. When aman has sufficient of a commodity 
to satisfy all his wants, the intensity of his desire for any more is 
infinitesimally small. Therefore, after a certain distance, along the 
horizontal scale, the vertical lines dwindle to nothing; but nearer 
the beginning of the scale the vertical lines will be long, and the 
curve will in general rise high above the ground, This figure 
enables us to see clearly the distinction between total utility and 
degree of utility. The total utility to our consumer of a given 
quantity of the ccmmodity is represented by the area included 
between the curve and the horizontal scale of quantities, measured 
from the beginning of the scale as far as that point in it, which 
represents the quantity under consideration. Whilst degree of utility 
is the term employed by Mr. Jevons to denote the acuteness with 
which our consumer desires another unit of quantity, when he has 
got so much, or the pain he would feel from the loss of a unit in the 
supply ; it is measured by the height of the curve above the scale 
at any point. These two utilities are quantities of essentially 
different natures ; total utility represents the whole benefit derived 
from the given supply, whilst degree of utility represents the 
willingness or unwillingness with which our consumer would undergo 
a change of one degree of the scale of quantity. Mr. Jevons calls 
the degree of utility of the last division of the scale of quantity, 
which the consumer gets into his possession, the final degree of utility ; 
and it is on this final degree that, according to him, the whole 

theory of exchange depends. | 

Now if we consider the “ utility curve,’’ we see that in every case, 
when we have travelled a certain distance, it becomes coincident with 
the horizontal scale,—that is, when we have given our consumer as 
much as he wants, the intensity of his desire for a further dose is ni/. 
The curve dwindles away, or the degree of utility becomes ultimately 
zero; in other words, when a man has quite as much as he wants, he 
does not care whether he has a little more or a little less. ‘We may 
state, as a general law, that i¢ (the final degree of utility) caries with 
the quantity of commodity, and ultimately decreases as the quantity 
increases.” 

The failure to discriminate between these two kinds of utility has 
given rise to much perplexity. 

“We cannot live a day without water, and yet in ordinary 
circumstances we set no value on it. Why is this? Simply 
because we usually have so much of it that its final degree of utility 
is reduced nearly to zero. ... Let the supply run short by 
drought, and we begin to feel the higher degree of utility, of which 
we think but little at other times.” 


That is to say, under ordinary circumstances we do not care 
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whether we have a little more water or a little less, but in a drought 
we do care very much about any small increase or diminution of 
the supply. 

I have now, I think, stated Mr. Jevons’s views, so far as is 
necessary for the discussion of Mr. Cairnes’s observations thereon. 

Mr. Cairnes considers that the question at issue is, as to the proper 
meaning of the term “ utility.” Adam Smith and Ricardo, he says, 
manifestly meant by utility the quality of being suitable to human 
wants—pure and simple, without reference to extraneous conditions ; 
and they would have regarded “degree of utility as measured by the 
importance of the purposes to which the useful commodity minis- 
tered;” whilst Mr. Jevons means, not what Adam Smith and 
Ricardo meant, but their idea plus something more. 

I should say that Mr. Jevons means by ¢ofal utility what Adam 
Smith and Ricardo meant by utility; whilst he means by degree of 
utility something different from total utility, and which may be taken 
as a measure of the importance of the purpose ministered to,—and 
further his use of the term utility in these two senses does not strike 
me as far removed from the ordinary sense of the term. 

If Mr. Cairnes read the discussion of which the foregoing is an 
abstract, I am at a loss to understand how he could write the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘“‘Thus the fact that water is capable of ministering to important human 
wants, would not, as I understand the doctrine, entitle water to be considered, 
in economic estimation, a useful commodity. Before pronouncing on the 


point, we must know the circumstances under which any given dealings in the 
commodity take place.” 


On the contrary, Mr. Jevons says that the total utility of water is 
very great, whilst under ordinary circumstances its final degree of 
utility (the acuteness with which the consumer would feel a change 
of a unit of quantity in the supply) is very small or zero. Mr. 
Jevons does not say that water is useless, only that the rate of 
variation in its total utility is very slight for large quantities. 

Again we find— 

“A woollen coat sells for less now than it did a century ago; 
therefore it is less useful now than then.” 

It appears to me that this should run,—therefore one coat, more 
or less, makes less difference to a man now, than it did a century 
ago; and this we know to be true. 

Mr. Cairnes considers that he has thus shown that Mr. Jevons’s 
use of the term utility is totally different from that made by other 
writers. But I fear that, although, as he says, he has “certainly 
taken every pains to understand Mr. Jevons’s doctrine,” he has 
failed to do so—at least, if I may be taken as a competent judge of 
its meaning. 

VOL. XVII. N.S. T 
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“A use of language according to which water is only useful 
when paid for, and in proportion as it is paid for; according to which 
atmospheric air is only useful in diving-bells,” would certainly give 
the term “useful” a signification wide of its. ordinary one. Mr. 
Cairnes admits that it may be expedient, in framing a scientific 
nomenclature, to depart from ordinary usage; but such a departure 
should be justified by explaining facts well, and he owns that he 
has “failed to find in Mr. Jevons’s volume any such justification 
of his doctrine.” 

If I am right, however, there is not the wide departure which it is 
sought to establish. 

Mr. Cairnes asks, what does the doctrine under discussion amount 
to? ‘In my apprehension, to this and no more—that value depends 
upon utility, and that utility is whatever affects value. In other 
words, the name ‘utility’ is given to the aggregate of unknown 
conditions which determine the phenomenon, aud then the phe- 
nomenon is stated to depend upon what this name stands for.” 

I would venture to amend this by saying, that utility is the name 
given to that property of a commodity which it derives both from its 
nature and from all the surrounding circumstances, and which makes 
it useful or valuable to any particular man; and exchange value 
depends, in a certain definite manner, on the rate at which this 
property, called utility, changes as the stock of our ideal consumer 
changes. This certainly appears to me something very different 
from the futile circle in which Mr. Jevons is supposed to revolve. 

I will now proceed to give some further explanation with reference 
to the theory of utility. 

Utility has properly three dimensions—that is, it depends on 
three independent quantities: in the previous sketch it has been. 
shown to have two, viz. quantity of commodity and intensity of 
feeling ; but it has, besides, a third, namely, duration. Now 
when A is bartering goods with B, the transaction must take place 
at a given moment of time, and at that moment the intensity with 
which A desires any given quantity of the goods, which he is about 
to obtain by barter, has a definite amount. It is true that this 
amount of feeling will be the resultant of all the unknown conditions 
surrounding A, the elements of which have been pointed out above. 
But for every quantity of the goods the intensity of A’s desire has 
a certain value, and that intensity does not increase proportionately 
to the quantity. In mathematical language A’s desire is a function 
of the quantity of the goods he is to obtain from B; so, likewise, his 
desire for the goods in his own possession is a function of the: 
quantity he is going to retain. The like is also true of B. 

Now the theorem with respect to the ratio of exchange is, that A 
will give exactly such an amount of his goods to B, that he does not 
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care whether or not he parts with a little more or a little less. If 
he did care, he would part with a little more or a little less, until he 
effected this balance between his desires. The rate at which the 
two commodities exchange one against the other is therefore governed 
and determined by the rate at which the last small portions are 
exchanged. Now, since only one price can obtain in the same 
market, A will necessarily exchange the whole of his goods at the same 
rate, at which ‘the intensities of his desires for the two commodities 
makes him willing to exchange the last portions. Thus the ratio of 
exchange between the two commodities is entirely governed by the 
final degree of utility of the two consumers for the two commodities. 

The foregoing is Mr. Jevons’s own method of expounding the 
subject ; but it appears to me that the better way of considering it is 
to say that A will part with his goods, and B with his, until they 
both attain the maximum fota/ utility to themselves. The theory of 
maxima and minima shows that each party will part with his goods 
until he is indifferent to any further small exchange; and then 
Mr. Jevons’s argument follows as above explained. 

I find it impossible to do justice to Mr. Jevons’s ideas without 
the use of a mathematical notation, and I must therefore refer 
readers interested in the subject to his work, which will repay study, 
and will be intelligible to all who have any acquaintance, even the 
slightest, with mathematics. I must, therefore, here content myself 
with pointing out that Mr. Jevons uses the word utility in accordance 
with ordinary usage, though with a more strictly accurate meaning ; 
and, secondly, that his theory of utility gives a solution of the 
question of exchange values. He applies his method to all the 
leading questions in political economy, and, according to my opinion, 
with very satisfactory results. 

Now Mr. Cairnes holds that the normal exchange value of one 
commodity against another is in the ratio of the respective costs of 
production. By normal value he means the average of all the 
values at which the goods have been exchanged in the market; 
that is, the centre about which the market values group themselves. 
And by cost of production he means the aggregate of all the sacri- 
fices of labour and. abstinence of the workmen and capitalists who 
have been engaged in the processes of the production and manu- 
facture of the commodities in question. Other political economists 
have meant by cost of production the amount of wages paid to the 
labourer, added to the capitalist’s profit; but Mr. Cairnes’s view 
certainly seems the more accurate. It would, I think, be exactly 
as hard to estimate the amount of abstinence incurred by men as the 
amount of intensity of their desires; they each depend on “an 
ageregate of unknown conditions.” Therefore the objection of 
impracticability might be urged against this explanation with as 

T 2 
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much justice as it is urged against Mr. Jevons. But the fact that 
the working of a theory cannot be exemplified in actual cases is no 
valid ground for its rejection, although, of course, its clatms would 
be much strengthened, if we could ever obtain numerical estimates 
corresponding to the conditions of the problem. 

The question then arises, which (if either) of the two theories is 
correct? I would answer, both are true; but the utility-theory 
goes more to the root ef the matter. In fact, the cost of production 
theory takes as its original datum a result which is obtainable from 
the utility-theory. 

The problem of the social system is to make a given amount of 
sacrifice (whether of labour or abstinence) go as far as possible 
towards the satisfaction of human wants. Suppose, for simplicity’s 
sake, that we have a given constant amount of abstinence to expend 
in producing two commodities, A and B, adapted for the satisfaction 
of human wants; and suppose that this abstinence might produce a 
quantity X of A, or a quantity Y of B. Then we shall best satisfy 
human wants if we expend our fund of abstinence so that the total 
utility of the quantity of A produced, plus the fotal utility of the 
quantity of B produced, shall be the greatest possible. Now if we 
are supposed to know the utility-functions of our two commodities,’ 
the mathematical theory of maxima and minima shows that the utilities 
of the last part of each commodity produced, must be to one another 
as the costs of production, viz. as X to Y. But the utility-theory of 
exchange shows that commodities exchange against one another 
inversely proportionally to their final utilities; hence it appears that 
they also exchange inversely as their costs of production. Thus 
Mr. Cairnes’s datum is deducible from Mr. Jevons’s principles. I 
therefore hold that the utility-theory is more fundamental than the 
other, but that both are true. 

The foregoing is a free paraphrase of Mr. Jevons’s argument. The 
passage in his book reads almost as though it had been actually written 
to confute Mr. Cairnes; it was published, however, some years 
earlier than Mr. Cairnes’s book. 

Although Mr. Cairnes considers that exchange value is pro- 
portional to cost of production, yet he holds that the doctrine is not 
to be accepted without qualification. He says that it only holds 
good in so far as there is free competition, both as to capital and 
labour, between the several industries. Within any one civilised 
country, capital may be considered free to flow into whatever channel 
is most advantageous; thus within the limits of any one such 
country there obtains an approximately free competition of capital. 
The very various rates of interest to be found in various countries 


(1) The utility-functions are here the average of such functions for the whole 
community. 
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shows that the like can hardly be considered true of capital, from 
an international point of view. 

But, touching work of various kinds, there is not, even within the same 
country, by any means a free competition. A man who has learned 
any form of industry practically can hardly devote himself to any 
new form. The rising generation does, however, form a disposable 
fund of labour, but any change of distribution necessarily takes place 
very mich more slowly than in the case of capital. In highly 
civilised countries, Mr. Cairnes considers that the labourers may be 
roughly divided into three classes—first, the unskilled labourers 
and lower-skilled artisans; secondly, the highly skilled artisans; 
and, thirdly, the business classes. Between these classes there is no 
effective competition, although some few members of each class are 
always passing into the others. The result of this state of things is 
that the products of any one of these classes do not exchange with 
those of any other in the inverse ratio of their costs of production. 
The law of exchange, in Mr. Cairnes’s opinion, between such com- 
modities is of the same nature as that which holds in the case of 
international trade. The relative values are governed by reciprocal 
demand. That is to say, if class A parts with a certain quantity of 
its goods to class B, and class B with a certain quantity to class A, 
and if class A owes a debt to class B (e.g. for interest on a loan), 
then the goods, which A parts with, have such a value as will satisfy 
all its liabilities to B. This law gives the exchange value of the two 
sets of goods. 

The chapters in which Mr. Cairnes treats of this subject are 
perhaps the most interesting and, I believe, original in his admirable 
book. 

It certainly strikes me that it would be a highly anomalous fact if 
there were two entirely different laws of exchange governing these 
two kinds of transaction; and I, for one, do not believe that there 
are two. 

Now if the utility law of exchange value holds good in any 
exchange operations, it should hold good in all. The question there- 
fore arises, Does this whole doctrine of non-competing classes, and its 
similitude to the case of international trade, break down, if utility is 
the true basis of exchange value? Certainly not,asI think. For it will 
be remembered that in the sketch of the manner in which it may 
be deduced from the utility doctrine, that commodities exchange 
against one another in inverse proportion to their costs of pro- 
’ duction, it was assumed that we had a certain fund of abstinence 
and sacrifice, which was applicable at will to the production of either 
of two commodities. But, in the case where there is no effective 
competition of labour and capital, we can no longer suppose the 
sacrifice applicable at discretion; hence in such a case commodities no 
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longer exchange against one another in the ratio of their costs of 
production. And the utility-doctrine, when applied, gives us exactly 
that law of reciprocal demand which Mr. Cairnes holds to be true. 
Thus the law of reciprocal demand is the utility-doctrine looked at 
from another point of view. 

These conclusions may be summed up as follows :— 

The amount of demand for any commodity is governed by its 
utility, as estimated in quantity of commodity and intensity of 
desire. The exchange value of any commodity against any other is 
in every case governed by the law of reciprocal demand. Where 
there is effective competition of labour and capital, this law leads to 
a secondary law, that commodities exchange against one another in 
inverse proportion to their costs of production. 

It will be seen that if this view should prove correct, Mr. Cairnes’s 
most valuable discussion is in no way invalidated. 

If we consider, on the one hand, Mr. Cairnes’s position, as certainly 
the leading political economist in the kingdom, and, further, the 
admirable lucidity and charm of his writing, and, on the other hand, 
the mathematical form into which Mr. Jevons was unavoidably driven 
to express his views, it will be obvious that the former must be read 
by fifty persons for every one who reads the latter. I have there- 
fore thought it well, to show that Mr. Cairnes’s condemnation of the 
utility doctrine arises from a misappreciation or misunderstanding 
of it. In England this view of the relations of utility to the 
phenomena of exchange has made but few converts, but it is other- 
wise on the Continent. Professor Léon Walras, of Lausanne, has 
recently published a book, entitled ‘Théorie d’Economie Politique 
pure,” in which views are propounded in fundamental accordance 
with Mr. Jevons’s. The nomenclature, notation, and arrangement of 
the subject are indeed entirely different; but the idea is in such 
close agreement that, on reading it myself, I was convinced that 
M. Walras was reproducing Mr. Jevons’s theory in his own form, 
and was surprised at finding no acknowledgment of indebtedness. 
It is, however, the fact that M. Walras’s book was almost entirely in 
print before his attention was drawn to ‘‘The Theory of Political 
Economy,” and since that time he has made the most handsome 
acknowledgment of Mr. Jevons’s priority. 

M. Walras has certainly gone into the subject, from the point of 
view of the utility (or, as he calls it, “rarity”) theory, deeper 
than Mr. Jevons. The criticism which I made on Mr. Jevons’s mode 
of presenting his doctrine of exchange value is not applicable to 
M. Walras’s work ; for we here see well set forth the dependence of 
this doctrine on the attainment of the maximum of satisfaction by 
both parties to the exchange. M. Walras’s work is very mathe- 
matical, and quite beyond the reach of all but those versed in 
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mathematics. Even for the mathematician I think his notation 
might be improved on. His treatment of supply and demand by 
means of curves is especially able and interesting;* but this 
particular part of the work does not involve the utility or rarity 
doctrine. It certainly presents a streng confirmation of the theory, 
that it should have been thought out by different methods, and 
entirely independently. 

The following passage from a paper by Mr. Jevons, recently read * 
before the Manchester Statistical Society, will show what degree 
of progress these ideas have made abroad :— 


‘*No sooner was M. Walras’s exposition of the theory first made known in 
a memoir, read at the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences at Paris, and 
printed in the Journal des Economistes, than it received the assent of a number of 
distinguished economists. The Professors Alberto Errera of Padua, Boccardo 
of Genoa, Zanon of Venice, have accepted it, as well as M. Bodio, the Director 
General of Statistics of the Kingdom of Italy; and I am assured that the 
theory is not unlikely to find extensive acceptance in Western Europe. I have 
very recently learned, too, that my own statement of the theory had previously 
attracted attention in Holland, and had been accepted by the principal econo- 
mists of that country, such as M. W. C. Mees, Président de la Banque Néer- 
landaise at Amsterdam ; M. N. G. Pierson, a director of the same bank, and an 
economist of some reputation; as also by M. Quack, Professor of Political 
Economy at Utrecht. The subject has also received notice in the ancient 
University of Leyden ; and a work, designed to illustrate and improve the 
theory, is about to be published in Dutch by M. d’Aulnis, of that University.® 
I should also mention that our corresponding member, M. Falke Hansen, an 
excellent economist, and chief of the Statistical Bureau of Denmark, long since 
maintained the truth of the new views.” 


Under these circumstances it certainly behoves English economists 
to bestow more attention to the theory than they have hitherto 
deigned to give it. 


Greorcre H: Darwin. 


(1) It somewhat resembles the method of treatment by Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, in 
“ Recess Studies,’’ 1870. 

(2) See Manchester Examiner, November 12, 1874. 

(3) Since published, and entitled ‘“‘ Het Inkomen der Maatschappij, door J. D’ Aulnis 
de Bourreuil. Leiden, Van Doesburgh: M. de Bourreuil says (p. 93) that Cairnes has 
unfortunately not understood Jevons’s theory on account of his ignorance of mathe- 
matics. This work is, in the main, a statement of the utility-theory ; the author's 
reading in political economy appears to be very extensive. 
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For some time past scientific men have been urging upon the 
country the necessity of adopting measures for the prevention of 
disease. At length there is some chance of the movement becoming 
practical. A great manufacturing city has just held a Conference: 
on Public Health, attended by mayors, health officers, sanitary 
engineers, and scientific men of various pursuits, whose discussions 
have, we may hope, given an impetus to the subject which is not 
likely soon to die away. Mr. Chamberlain’s opening speech was preg- 
nant with scientific facts, social knowledge, and thoughtful suggestions. 
The papers that were read by various medical officers as well as other 
scientific men embraced a very wide range of the subjects connected 
with public health, and even the worst of them was well worth 
hearing. The time, however, was much too short for the conference ; 
not one day but six would have been well filled had full scope been 
given to the lecturers and speakers on this occasion. The conference 
was tentative. The Mayor had not calculated on the hearty response 
to his invitations: more than twice as many as had _ been anticipated 
found their way to Birmingham. We are justified in assuming 
from this that the public interest is at length being aroused in good 
earnest. 

The science of public health is after all the simplest in its general 
principles of anything worthy of the name of science, and may be 
defined in one word—c/eanliness ; but the details of the science are 
by no means very simple. The problem offered for our solution 
is how to keep ourselves and our surroundings clean, and this 
problem derives all its difficulty from the gregarious nature of the 
animal, man. I can imagine a small village of enlightened beings 
keeping themselves in a state of perfect cleanliness, and therefore of 
health, by very simple contrivances ; or I can imagine a village ruled 
by an enlightened despot being kept in the same state by the rigorous 
and detailed application of common-sense measures of cleanliness. 
In such a village nothing would be in the wrong place. The 
faecal matter, covered with dry earth and frequently removed, would 
no longer be a source of danger, but of profit; the kitchen refuse- 
washings would be carried away from each house by pipes, discon- 
nected, so as to avoid back currents from the ultimate receptacle, 
which would be frequently emptied and the contents economically 
applied ; and each person would have the proper allowance of pure 
and fresh air in the sleeping-apartments, so as not to be poisoned by 
his own lung excretions; but as things are at’ present what do we 
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see? Too often the reverse of all this: crowds of people massed 
together and poisoning each other; the laws of God and nature 
disregarded, both by the governors and the governed ; and the in- 
evitable sentences of premature death and misery undergone by the 
victims of this grievous state of disorganization and misrule. 

We Englishmen boast of our grand metropolis, and of our per- 
sonal cleanliness; but, like a good many vague and empty boasts, 
this will not bear a too close scrutiny. Comparing London with 
the capital cities of most Continental states, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the largest, the wealthiest, the ugliest, and the dirtiest ; 
and the blame of the latter condition lies with the governors, who- 
ever they may be, or whatever they may be called, municipalities or 
vestries, and, ultimately, with the people who elect them, and who, 
believing themselves cleanly, are accustomed to drink diluted 
sewage, to wash in the same sort of fluid, to live in an atmosphere 
of coal smoke, allowing their costly furniture to reek with it, and 
every work of art to be covered with it, and then, when they seek 
fresh air, to rush down to the sea-side to bathe in sewage and brine 
as a pleasant change. 

No one can accuse me of writing anything but the literal truth 
in the above remarks; nor can I be accused even of exaggeration, 
when I assert that many thousands of people, including the inha- 
bitants of such populous cities as Reading, Oxford, High Wycombe, 
&e., pour their sewage into the water-shed of the Thames, and that 
certain water companies have their works below their foul and deadly 
outfall. , 

An eminent man, Mr. Lyon Playfair, uttered a very grave truth 
when he said that the essential elements of health were pure air 
and pure water. Here we have neither. 

I cannot but think that the smoke nuisance, though modified of 
late years, is still far too rife to be quietly submitted to by those 
who take the lead in sanitary legislation. An atmosphere surcharged 
with the products of an imperfect combustion of coal cannot be 
called pure air, nor anything like it. Of course there are worse 
emanations than this; the air of the Pontine Marshes is worse ; the 
air engendered on the banks of the Danube and other rivers, laden 
with the peculiar poison of the marshes, is undoubtedly more 
perilous than that which is laden with smoke; but the common 
answer that other people are even worse off than ourselves is fatal 
to reform, and would justify any amount of foulness in air and water. 
And are we quite sure of the innocuous properties of coal smoke ? 
Do our experiences of the effect of a London fog teach us that it is 
innocent ? Last winter, the over-fed cattle in the Islington Agri- 
cultural Hall were absolutely suffocated by it, so were sundry men 
and women in London, and no one can tell how many were injured 
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by it. Ihave an idea that this smoke nuisance is growing worse, 
and that the fogs at certain times of the year are increasing in their 
deadly effect, and that if this goes on, great catastrophes will be 
the consequence, which will unpleasantly awaken us to the exist- 
ence of a real danger. This city is rife with lung disorders, many 
of which are visibly and immediately benefitted by the removal of 
the patient to a purer air. There are disorders of the nervous 
system too, and of the skin, cured by the same simple but often 
difficult remedy. May not this constant atmosphere of smoke be 
the predisposing, if not the direct, cause of some of these obscure 
maladies? We know at least that one hideous disease, called the 
chimney sweeper’s cancer, is caused by the constant application of 
soot to the skin of a part of the body. This soot-laden atmosphere 
must be more or less depressing to the vital functions. Here, then, 
is a distinct cause of low health ; for anything which depresses the 
vital powers predisposes to a variety of diseases. Such smoky air 
too, demonstrably bad for numerous plants, cannot be good for chil- 
dren; it leads to diminished appetite, and so, arresting nutrition, 
is the source of a stunted population. A dirty skin is essentially 
bad for the health. Every one knows the results of washing the 
hands after an hour or two in London: what a foul state of the 
atmosphere does that simple experiment show! The upper classes 
are in the habit (and it is only a modern one) of taking morning 
baths, but this is only an upper-class custom. It is impossible 
amongst the poor. It is an ignorant saying that the poor can at 
least keep themselves clean. Cleanliness is incompatible with ex- 
treme poverty. 

Compared with the London of a century ago, this city is well 
supplied with water, but not with public baths, nor public wash- 
houses. Much has been done during the last forty years, but our 
efforts in this direction are poor compared with what ought to be 
carried out. Seeing that it is our habit to burn bituminous coal in 
open fireplaces and in the most wasteful and barbarous fashion, and 
therefore that our bodies and body linen, as well as furniture, are 
covered with the filthy products of this combustion, we ought to 
have by far the most complete set of baths of any city in the world. 
The people should be tempted into large, free baths in every part of 
the city, the bathers having only to provide their own towels, or be 
charged one halfpenny for the use of one. The fee charged for the 
elaborate process of a Turkish bath at Constantinople is so small 
that the poorest beggar has one at least once a week. In this par- 
ticular our civilisation will not compare for a moment with that of 
the cities of antiquity, or of the East. During our hot summers 
how do the poor citizens long to. bathe in the cold, clear water of 
such places as the fountain in Trafalgar Square! The police are 
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incessantly on the watch to keep the children out of the water. 
Now why should this be? Why should they not be allowed to crowd 
into the water, provided they have on a decent bathing costume ; 
and in the case of little boys, surely this need not be more than a 
kerchief round the loins. 

We have erected a magnificent embankment along the Thames, 
but never seem to have contemplated the possibility of the river 
being used as a bathing-place. There ought to be facilities for 
undressing and bathing all along the river; a simple police regula- 
tion in favour of a decent bathing costume being, of course, impera- 
tive. I would by no means confine these facilities to one sex: 
provided people wear clothes, there is no possible reason why both 
sexes should not congregate in the water as well as on land. 
Hitherto we have only used our magnificent river for three pur- 
poses: for navigation; as a cesspool; and for drinking. The baths 
at present used by the middle and humbler classes are too dear and 
too dirty. The swimming-pools are crowded with bathers in the 
hot weather, and the water is not often changed. 

It is strange that, in a country with municipalities founded on a 
popular basis, the comforts of the poorer class of the population 
should be so grossly neglected.. A poor woman carrying a heavy 
burden may walk miles along the streets without being able to sit 
down and repose her wearied limbs, or rest under shelter in the rain. 
This is distinctly a matter of public health. Such unnecessary 
over-exertion leads to prolapsus and other injuries. There ought, of 
course, to be seats, often covered ones, in every possible place. In 
the country a peasant can sit on a bank or a stump when he is tired ; 
but this natural accommodation, with others I have indicated, seems 
to have been forgotten when men congregated in towns. 

Again, some twenty or thirty years ago cities were built on the 
principle of ignoring the imperious wants of nature for the sake of 
decency, and the result was indecency and filth in every corner. 
Are we much better now? In the crowded part of the city some 
conveniences are found, but in the suburbs delicate people may 
suffer gravely from this stupid ignoring of a law of nature. 

We complain of the dirt and shabbiness of our cabs, without 
reflecting that we condemn them to stand at all hours, and in all 
weathers, in an atmosphere which is always impure—full either of 
moisture or blacks, or both. These public carriages get unnecessarily 
soaked with wet, and the very ill-used men who drive them are 
exposed in winter to cold and wet, and, in consequence, to frequent 
temptation to intemperance; while the horses equally suffer. The 
dung of these animals is imperfectly removed; while the water, 
charged as it is with those elements so nutritive to vegetable life 
when properly applied to the soil, and so fatally mischievous to 
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animal life when carelessly left in the midst of cities, is allowed to 
saturate the ground. 

Any future sanitary measures should deal with the cab-stands. 
They should be covered by iron and glass, and so arranged that the 
excreta should be swept away at once. Latrines, too, built with 
every attention to decency and sightliness, should be close at hand, 
for the use of the public, iunkeding, of course, the cabmen. <A cab- 
stand might thus be known as a place where such a convenience 
could be found ; and public fireplaces, lighted in cold winter nights, 
should be added, after the Russian system. 

While on the subject of impure air, I must mention one fertile 
source of impurity, and that is gas. We Englishmen are fanatically 
fond of doing everything ourselves, independently of Government. 
We manage such things as gas, waterworks, and railways by public 
companies, apparently forgetting that if Government is not a public 
board under the surveillance of the public, it ought to be. We are 
afraid, and justly so, of the possible tyranny of Government; we 
dread the possible corruption of Government officials; and so we take 
refuge in private companies, who tyrannize over us and poison us 
to their heart’s content. In the gas companies we have a form of 
government that is not absolutely perfect. It is not very long since 
it was discovered that the manager of a certain company had appro- 
priated enormous sums. As it was the duty of the Board to protect 
its customers, and as it evidently had not performed that duty, it 
would seem to be good law and justice that the fainéant gentlemen 
composing that body should have made good the defalcations ; or 
as it was the duty of the shareholders to elect a properly qualified 
governing body, and as they did not do their duty in this respect, 
the loss might at all events fall upon them. But no: we hear from 
Mr. Shaw, chairman of the Gas and Water Committee of the Court 
of Common Council, as follows :—‘“It appears from the audited 
accounts of the company for last year, that it had paid £5,000, 
being the amount payable for the year in respect of Higgs’s defalea- 
tions, out of the profits of the company, over and above the division 
of their full dividend at the rate of ten per cent.” I think, when 
people talk so glibly of the importance of keeping all such under- 
takings out of the hands of Government, they might bear in mind 
this example of what companies are capable of, It is fair to 
infer that such large profits are made at the expense of the quality 
of the gas. Wealthy people, as a rule, won’t have gas in their 
sitting-rooms ; it is relegated to the kitchens and offices ; and why ? 
Because the sulphur and other abominations it throws off spoil fur- 
niture, and irritate the delicate air-passages of those who use it. 
The continual inspiration of soot during the day, and sulphurous 
acid all the evening, cannot but be mischievous. The results may 
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not be evident at once, as in the case of the inhalation of sewer-gas 
in an attack of typhoid fever or diphtheria, but the system inevitably 
becomes depressed, the vital powers deteriorated, and there is a 
general failing of health, often cured at once by change of air, 
when that can be had. No great measure of public health can be 
worthy of the name unless it deals with these gas companies, 
which in my opinion ought to be purchased and worked by the 
municipalities. 

Pure air is of even more importance than ample food. Many 
city working-men have abundance of the latter and are yet pale and 
in an evident state of under health ; and we all know how meagrely 
country labourers are fed, and yet they are often ruddy and 
vigorous in spite of their wretched diet. The fine air in which they 
labour gives them a healthy supply of blood, which nourishes their 
tissues. Too often, however, they breathe bad air during the hours 
of sleep from overcrowding; fortunately their ill-fitting doors and 
windows neutralize this evil by letting in a good supply of air. 

But how can the masses of poor people, including even the decent 
and industrious working-man, achieve that great desideratum, 
sleeping room? It is a sad fact that thousands, nay, millions, of our 
fellow-citizens cannot, in our present imperfect state of civilisation, 
get enough room to sleep in with a due regard to health; and here I 
am bound to digress apparently somewhat from the immediate 
subject of my paper. Tracing effects to more or less remote causes, 
I come to our peculiar land system, unlike that of almost any other 
nation. In former days the land usually belonged to the Crown 
as the representative of the people. The holding of land was a 
privilege inseparable from duties, the performance of which was 
the rent paid by the tenants. These furnished the national forces, 
and were in fact officers of the Crown. Since a parliament of these 
tenants of the Crown or landholders actually took possession of the 
estates they had thus rented, the sense of obligation to the nation has 
altogether disappeared, and been replaced by a sense of duty to one’s 
self, or at most to one’s family. Before this evil change great nobles 
were grateful for their privileges and honours, and we hear of their 
fitting out a regiment or a man-of-war at their own expense: now we 
hear of them complaining loudly if the Thames Embankment be not 
ruined lest it disturb the privacy of a duke. We have now and then 
an American merchant or a financier doing something for the people, 
but our great landowners, who do absolutely nothing towards 
creating the wealth that flows into their coffers, and even not un- 
frequently obstruct industry, simply invest and re-invest or spend 
in wasteful luxury. Meantime these landlords are swallowing up 
the land rapidly, and human beings are becoming more and more a 
nuisance to them. In some counties whole districts have been 
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cleared of cottages, and the large farms are worked by gangs of men, 
women, and children, like contractors’ horses, these poor people having 
their homes in the overcrowded slums of towns. But on going 
further north we have the results of this land system in full bloom. 
Mr. Playfair tells us that, “in 1871, when the census was taken, 
only five and a half per cent. of all the families in Glasgow 
had more than four rooms, or, in other words, ninety-four and 
a-half of the families had sucli insufficient accommodation that in 
no case had they more than four rooms, and in most cases fewer.” 
The slums of that city are awfully overcrowded, and the death- 
rate is lamentable. One of the causes of this state of things is 
the action of the landed proprietors of the north. A nobleman 
(who once, by-the-bye, was supposed to protect his people) requires 
the sport of deer-stalking. He coolly orders a district to be cleared 
of human beings, even of sheep and shepherds, that he may kill 
his deer in the wilderness. One of these men has, it is said, a 
hundred thousand acres thus cleared. Some have endeavoured to 
soften the harshness of their wicked measures, and have given the 
people money to help them to emigrate; others, it is alleged, have 
actually burned down the cottages of the obstinate peasantry who 
clung to their ancestral huts and would not willingly move. When 
we reflect that these lands were originally taken by the chiefs 
from their people to whom they belonged, I think it may safely 
be said that in Great Britain alone, where landlords are wor- 
shipped as gods, could such crimes be perpetrated. The burning 
down of Paris by the soldiers of the Commune (and of Versailles) in 
the hot conflict of civil war has been loudly denounced in our 
pulpits: these far worse and more cold-blooded crimes pass almost 
unnoticed, because perpetrated by wealthy men, and with all the 
forms of landlord-made law. 

It is marvellous how little precaution (legal or otherwise) is taken 
to prevent contagion. Most of our legislation is permissive, and 
therefore weak in the extreme. When scarlet fever—one of the most 
fatal scourges of modern times—appears, no immediate and decisive 
action is taken. If one or two pupils in a boarding-school show 
symptoms of the disease, the school may be broken up, and the 
disease scattered broadcast over the country. Each patient, under a 
better system, would be placed under medical police surveillance. 
If a mad dog is seen in the street, he is hunted down and killed ; if 
a known murderer is at large, all the police are informed, and every 
effort made to capture him. Putting aside the question of crimi- 
nality, a convalescent scarlet-fever patient is potentially a homicide, 
a poisoner ; and that to an indefinite extent, for he kills and wounds, 
or is liable to do so, wherever he goes. We must be content to be in 
peril, and to see our children perish, until we resolve to treat this 
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question of contagion in a scientific manner. Every medical man 
called to see a patient suffering from scarlet fever, or any such 
infectious disorder, ought to be bound to inform the nearest magis- 
trate, and the head of the family should receive due notice that his 
house was under an interdict ; it should be put under police surveil- 
lance, and the most rigorous measures of isolation, disinfection of 
clothing, excreta, &c., should at once be adopted. After all, but 
little inconvenience would arise from these measures: the disease 
would probably be isolated in the bedroom of the sufferer. Above 
all things, he should be strictly prohibited from leaving the house 
without a certificate of innocuousness from the medical officer of 
health. I believe that the rapid spread of scarlet fever is mainly due 
to utter carelessness; and people are so ignorant and careless that 
nothing short of legal restraints will induce them not to murder their 
neighbours. As an example of what may be done with impunity, I 
give the following case, copied from the Daily News :— 


** SHockine OccURRENCE.—On Saturday there was disinterred from its grave 
in the Wolverhampton Cemetery the corpse, buried the day before, of Mrs. 
Louisa Fisher, the wife of a spectacle-maker, of Drayton Street, in that town ; 
and when Mr. W. H. Phillips (the coroner) and his jury had ‘ viewed’ it, 
evidence was given by the husband of the deceased, by Dr. Love (medical 
officer of the borough), and by Messrs. Bunch and Stewart, surgeons, which 
developed the following horrible story :—The deceased had been recently con- 
fined, and she had been attended by a midwife named Mrs. Mary Woodhead, 
On Sunday last Mr. Bunch was called in, and he found her suffering from 
puerperal fever; and his view was confirmed by Dr. Millington, the leading 
physician of the town. All that was possible was done to save her life, but in 
vain. She died on Wednesday afternoon, and in forty-eight hours was buried. 
Because of striking fatalities which had marked the cases that the midwife had 
lately attended, the borough medical officer had cautioned her not to attend 
another case for at least three months; for the deaths had all resulted from 
puerperal fever, and no midwife should within such an interval give their 
assistance at childbirth cases lest fever should thereby be spread. If the 
midwife chose to disregard his orders he had no power under the Sanitary Act 
to restrain her. Mr. Stewart deposed that as parish surgeon he had been 
called in to seven cases at which Woodhead was the midwife, ard that out of 
the seven cases no fewer than six of the patients had died—all from puerperal 
fever. He, too, had cautioned the woman, telling her that she ought to go 
home and burn all her clothes, and then leave the town for a time; but she 
had persisted in pursuing her calling uninterruptedly. After attending such a 
case they invariably (both these surgeons said) isolated themselves for a month 
or more from childbirth cases. The coroner ordered a post-mortem examina- 
tion, but feared there would be some difficulty in getting a surgeon to undertake 
it. He regretted that an inquest had not been required after the second death. 
How many, if any, more than seven deaths would seem to be traceable to the 
extraordinary conduct of this midwife has yet to be shown.” 


Puerperal fever is one of the most certainly dangerous diseases 
known. Accoucheurs have often been guilty of the terrible crime of 
carrying about infection from one woman to another. Surely the 
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law should step in here, and render such criminal conduct unsafe to 
those guilty of it. 

Some time ago a very instructive example of the way diseases are 
allowed to spread in this country fell under my own personal obser- 
vation. In May, 1872, a young man was sent home to his mother 
from a Wesleyan college, supposed to be convalescent from chicken- 
pox. His mother and one sister sickened of well-developed small- 
pox. They were nursed by another sister, who took the disease, and 
died on the 21st May. ; 

No precautions of any kind were taken to prevent the spread of 
the contagion, although Beaconsfield had a board of health. The 
body was carried to the churchyard on the shoulders of four bearers, 
who after the funeral retired to a public-house, where they ‘“ made a 
night of it.” 

At the public-house subsequently there were four cases. First the 
publican’s wife had it slightly; then her infant (not vaccinated) took 
it and died; then another child of seven; and, lastly, a working 
engineer living at the house. 

A farm-labourer going to drink at the house caught the complaint. 

Of the four bearers, one—Welch—escaped altogether. 

Cook caught the disease, and communicated it to two women 
living next door. Both back doors of the two wretched cottages 
opened into the same yard, and had one privy between them. 

Devonshire was infected, and from him five cases were traceable. 
His mother died of the disease: the other four cases occurred next 
door—the drains and privy being in common. 

Lesley, the fourth bearer, was well pitted with a former small- 
pox, but he took the disease to his family : his wife and five children 
suffered, two of the latter dying. In this family, especially, the 
dirt and overcrowding were horrible. The intermediate wall between 
this and the next house was ruinous, bricks being wanting here and 
there; so that four in the next house took the complaint, and two 
died. In these two houses there was not the faintest attempt at any 
sanitary arrangement—no back way, no privy, no drains, and no 
water-supply. 

Thus from the chicken-pox invalid there were twenty-eight cases 
of small-pox in the village, of whom seven died. 

When the disease had got a firm footing in the village, the Board 
of Health woke up. A benevolent gentleman lent a large barn, 
which was made into a small-pox hospital. But the separation of 
the sick was not enough ; the hospital, and all the sanitary arrange- 
ments, were placed under the direction of a talented physician, Dr. 
Wadd. He not only rigorously isolated the patients, but had every 
morsel of clothing either destroyed by fire or steeped in disinfecting 
liquids, while all the excreta were disinfected and buried. Under 
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this gentleman’s incessant watchfulness and scientific measures the 
disease was stamped out, but not before it had afforded a striking 
illustration of fatal supineness. Had Dr. Wadd been given full 
powers to take the necessary precautions with the first case, many 
lives would have been saved. 

Dr. Carpenter ascribes the origin of scarlet fever to the decom- 
posed blood of vertebrate animals. We have always an outbreak 
of scarlet fever during the pig-killing seasons. Is this merely a 
coincidence ? : 

Dr. Carpenter says— 


‘That when it (scarlet fever) arises de novo it results from germs of organic 
matter which have been given off from vertebrate blood in a particular state of 
decomposition (whether healthy blood will set free such germs is a point upon 
which hitherto I have not been able to get satisfactory evidence). 

‘* That those germs are particles of albumenoid matter in a state of retroce- 
dent change which, by some vital or catalytic action, are able to reproduce 
themselves when they find admission to any part of the respiratory tract of the 
human body, provided that body has not been already submitted to a similar 
influence and action on a preceding occasion.” 


Dr. Carpenter furnishes one more argument, if more were needed, 

for the removal of slaughter-houses from cities. These places ought 
assuredly to be under the rigorous inspection of the sanitary police. 
The brutal modes of torturing and slaughtering animals—so demoral- 
ising to the operators that from early times they have been incapaci- 
tated from sitting on criminal juries—the filth and bloody horrors of 
such dens, are revolting. They are foul places unworthy of a 
civilised country ; indeed, I doubt if we can fully and fairly lay 
claim to be called civilised while we allow these horrors in our 
midst. 
The cruelties perpetrated on the unfortunate animals sent to the 
metropolis from a distance are doubtless revenged upon the thought- 
less carnivora who feed on them. The railway journeys, the expo- 
sure to heat, cold, hunger, and thirst, the cruel joltings, the terrors 
and horrors of the transportation, produce such a fevered state of 
the blood as may account for many obscure maladies in those who 
eat the flesh of such tortured meat. 

The Parisians show us an admirable example. Their meat is not 
shown with loathsome ostentation. The butchers’ shops are shaded 
by blinds, and the meat is kept in the background, and can only 
be fully shown to those who enter the office, where every means 
are taken to preserve it clean and uncontaminated. And the 
slaughtering is done in a highly scientific manner, so that really 
and truly all the victim has to complain of is the extinction of life ; 
and as he is in utter ignoranee of what is going to happen, and 
as the spine is suddenly divided without any consciousness on the 
part of the animal, who passes at once from life to death in a com- 
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fortable clean stable, with no trace of blood and no accompanying 
brutality, and often while being regaled on a succulent carrot, the 
suffering is reduced to a minimum. 

Much stress has been laid on disinfectants as a means of warding 
off disease. I shall run no risk of contradiction in asserting that 
the best disinfectant is cleanliness, in other words the removal of the 
peccant matter to its proper place. But when once infectious disease 
has declared itself, this matter is not so easy to remove: it floats 
invisible in the form of fungoid bodies, endowed with life of their 
own, antagonistic to ours, and with immense power of reproduction 
in our blood. Happily these bodies, whatsoever they may be, can, 
under favourable circumstances, be destroyed in the air or water. 
Sulphurous acid, or the fumes of burning sulphur, is perhaps the 
most potent disinfector ; but unfortunately it can only be used in 
empty chambers, as the fumes are too pungent for the lungs to 
endure. The salts of iron and alumina in conjunction with lime 
are the best disinfectants for sewers, while the gases emanating there- 
from are rapidly absorbed by charcoal placed upon trays in boxes in 
the ventilating-shafts. Full details of all these processes may be 
learned from an admirable cheap pamphlet by Dr. Letheby, pub- 
lished by Statham and Co. 

It is not in slaughter-houses alone that we might take example 
from our French neighbours. Contrast the filth of our streets with 
the marvellous cleanliness of Paris. An account of the scavengering 
of this beautiful city appeared in the Débats some time ago, which is 
well worth quoting :— 


‘The superficial area of the public thoroughfares is eleven million metres, 
and to cleanse this before the traffic of the day begins, operations have to com- 
mence about three A.M. The staff employed musters in brigades at certain 
points of each quarter, and is then dispersed over the various streets. No 
matter what the weather or the temperature may be, they are to be counted by 
thousands, and long before dawn their sabots clatter on the payement and the 
noise of their large brooms is audible. Beside them may be seen the nocturnal 
philosophers who pry into the filth and rubbish deposited by the edge of the 
curb. The two classes are on very friendly terms, the scavenger facilitating 
the chiffonier’s search, and assisting him, if necessary, in getting a good harvest. 
The scavenger is usually steady and economical. He is rarely seen at the 
public-house, and when his work is over he hastens home. In addition to 
sweeping by hand, more than forty machines are at work, each requiring but 
a single man. The driver, who must keep an eye on his horse, manages from 
his seat a spring which raises or lowers the sweeping cylinder. These are 
principally used for the boulevards, avenues, squares, and wide streets, and 
are at work nearly all day. In bad weather they traverse the most frequented 
streets and sweep away the mud or snow. Sweeping by hand is very active the 
whole morning in the vicinity of the chief markets, where masses of rubbish 


of all kinds abound. Between six and ten scavengers are there hard at work, 
and heaps of rubbish are carted away.” 


A distinguished surgeon has lately urged upon us the duty of 
cremation. No argument worth serious attention, except that the 
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detection of poisoners would be rendered difficult, has been urged 
against the measure; but it is to be expected that an amount 
of prejudice, religious especially, will have to be combated, that 
will render this reasonable and sanitary measure impossible to 
carry out for some generations. In spite of such noble examples 
as those afforded by Kirby, Henslow, Barlow, Moule, and others, 
it is to be regretted that clergymen are often so poorly educated 
in natural science as scarcely to know the composition of the air 
they breathe and the water they drink. If the Established ‘Church 
really gave an educated and enlightened man to each parish, bent 
on the intellectual improvement of his neighbours, I for one would 
be a determined opponent of the Liberation Society. If, on the 
occasion of an epidemic, the parson were to be the first to point out 
how the laws of nature had been violated, and to show how, by avail- 
ing ourselves of certain natural forces, the plague could be stayed, 
he-would be well worth enlightened support. But how can we 
expect such action from one who on Sunday teaches his parishioners 
that God capriciously sends pestilences from angry motives? <A cer- 
tain Welsh clergyman, preaching before a member of my family 
on the day set apart by episcopal authority for intercession against 
the cattle plague, declared that God had sent the plague because of 
the blasphemous language of the cattle-drovers ! 

Christian burial usually involves the necessity of true believers 
inhaling the pestiferous gases of decomposing humanity crowded 
into a small space of ground around the church. It is not many 
years since London was infected with this ghastly nuisance, which 
endured until it reached an intolerable degree, when it became a 
question whether the city was to belong to the dead or the living. 

There are tribes of Indians who bury many of the treasures of the 
family with the corpse of a chief. The same custom, though in a 
different form, obtains in London. The widow of a poor tradesman, 
in her anxiety for a “respectable funeral,” will thus bury means 
which would be better spent on herself and children. I should much 
like to see some of this money spent in disinfectants. Dr. Letheby 
tells us that carbolic acid is an excellent drug to apply to a corpse. 

‘* As little as one part of the acid in 2,000 of water freely applied to the 
corpse will prevent putrefaction. A sheet, saturated with a solution of one per 
1,000 of the acid and applied to the body, will preserve it. So also will a 
couple of pounds of good carbonate powder, containing 15 per cent. of carbolic 
acid, placed in the bottom of the coffin. Metallic salts, also, will preserve the 
dead, and in some cases they are preferable to carbolic acid, as they are without 
odour; thus sawdust, nearly saturated with a solution of chloride or sulphate 


of zinc (sp. gr. 1:077) may be placed around and over the corpse when in the 
coffin, and in this manner decomposition will be arrested.” 


I venture to say that no corpse should be allowed to remain in 
any private dwelling-house more than six hours’ Be he lord or 
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pauper, he should be conveyed to the public mortuary, which build- 
ing might be as tastefully and solemnly decorated as a church. Here 
the body should be taken charge of by certain skilled public func- 


tionaries, who should render it chemically innocuous, and from here 
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it might be conveyed, with due religious rites, to the cemetery, or 
the family vault, according to circumstances. 


The great unsolved problem of the day is the sewage question.. 
Without. professing to solve the difficulty, I may make some re- 
marks upon it. About forty or fifty years ago every city had as 
many cesspools as houses. These were deep, but not always imper- 
vious ; and they were, as a rule, situated at some little distance from 
the dwelling-house—never actually under the roof. They were foul 
receptacles of ordure, but, as a rule, nothing but ordure was thrown 
into them, and they were emptied at midnight by a special class of 
men, called nightmen. These cesspools were often horribly neglected, 
were sometimes in bad order and leaked into adjoining wells, and con- 
sequently were often the sources of typhoid fever; but this was from 
criminal neglect. There was nothing in the system that need have 
been unwholesome ; the excreta deposited in the cesspool went no 
further, the seeds or sperms of fever patients were not as now sent 
into rivers from which people drink, or sent up the drain-pipes of 
neighbouring houses. In an evil hour, water-carriage was substi- 
tuted, and the change was most attractive. People almost forgot 
the highly ammoniacal and sulphuretted smell of former days, and 
thought they had reached a higher stage of civilisation. But passing 
on a nuisance is not getting rid of it. Water, of all things in the 
world, cannot be got rid of merely by pouring it out of your house, 
and foul water is apt to prove peculiarly troublesome. If you pour 
it on the ground it forms, of course, a pestiferous swamp. If you 
pour it into a drain, it must eventually reach a stream (if you 
don’t live by the sea), and you cannot well use that stream for any 
other purpose. And so we have arrived at the miserable conclusion 
in this country, that whereas we formerly abounded in clear, run- 
ning rivers, bright, gushing, rippling streams, the home of the 
speckled trout, the theme of poets, streams in which our boys bathed 
in hot summer days, from which our cattle drank, and to which our 
peasant maidens came with pitchers poised on their heads for the 
household water, we now find that there is nothing so rare in England 
as pure water. We have transformed these rivers into foul cesspools ; 
the fish are dead, the water runs like ink over a slimy bottom, from 
which arise from time to time big bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
while the cattle stand by thirsty, or taste the abomination with evident 
disgust. The boys can no longer bathe, while the maiden fills her 
pitcher from some pond covered with green scum. 
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Instead of one cesspool—a dangerous receptacle if not well looked 
after, but capable of being made perfectly safe by the application of 
mineral salts, and by regular evacuation—we have now miles of cess- 
pools communicating with every house, with numerous openings, and 
constantly liable to let gas laden with sperms into your house through 
some unknown channel. Diphtheria, cholera, diarrhea, typhoid 
fever, and such like sewer diseases have increased alarmingly, in 
spite of greater cleanliness and a greater attention to public health. 

The Registrar-General’s returns tell the following discouraging 
‘story :— 

Deaths per million—‘ Mean of five years, 1838-42, 298; mean 
of five years, 1847-52, 1,569 (including cholera epidemic, 1849) ; 
mean of five years, 1852-56, 1,249 (including cholera epidemic, 
1854) ; mean of five years, 1857-61, 1,192; mean of five years, 
1862-66, 1,246 (partial cholera epidemic, 1866) ; mean of five years, 
1867-71, 1,282.” 

The wastefulness of the water-carriage system is the least part of 
the evil. It has been neatly shown as follows :—“ The average 
amount of water used per day per individual is 4 cubic feet, or 
say 250 lbs., while his fecal products weigh but 2 lbs., so that the 
water-carriage men, in order to move handily 1 lb., add 125 lbs, 
to it.” 

We cannot get rid of foul water simply by pouring it out of the 
house into the drain. The question is only removed, not settled. 
The water must go somewhere, and has to be dealt with. If it be 
proper to apply the excreta to land, why add 125 lbs. of bulk to 1 Ib. 
of the real manure ? 

It is truly an odious idea that our neighbours all up the Thames 
are fouling the waters used by our public water companies. For my 
own individual part, I drink filtered rain-water, and I don’t like 
even to take a cup of tea at a neighbour’s which I know has been 
made from company water. ‘It has been boiled, and is therefore 
innocuous,” it may be said. Well, there are things perfectly inno- 
cuous which are nevertheless exceedingly nasty. If you were to 
take a bucket of fresh spring water and drop a piece of ordure into 
‘it, the water might still be harmless; but who would like to drink it ? 
So it is with the Thames water at Vauxhall; the Thames being there 
simply the common sewer for large towns, such as Reading, Oxford, 
and Guildford. 

The foulness of this water used by millions of our fellow-creatures 
has surely reached the maximum of human endurance. A few 
weeks ago I cut out of the Daily News the following extract :— 

** As the result of a chemical analysis of the waters furnished to the me- 


‘tropolis during December, Dr. Frankland reports that, in consequence of the 
‘Thames being in flood in the early part of the month, the companies drawing 
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their storages from that river experienced the usual difficulties in supplying 
efficiently filtered water. In the water of the Grand Junction and Lambeth 
Companies ‘living and moving organisms’ were found. The Chelsea Com- 
pany’s water, however, besides ‘ abundance of such organisms, contained 
fragments of woollen and cotton fabrics, clots of the mycelium of a fungus, 
and fibres of partially digested or decomposed flesh meat.’ Dr. Frankland 
further adds, ‘The water thus charged with feecal and other refuse matters was 


unfit for dietetic purposes, and could not be so used without serious risk to 
health.’”’ 


I would especially call attention to the words “ fibres of partially 
digested or decomposed flesh meat.’’ These are obviously from the 
intestines of human beings, and these are furnished to our tea-tables. 
Comment on this revolting fact is surely unnecessary ; but is nothing 
to be done ? 

Quite recently a new danger has been discovered, inseparable from 
an intermittent water-supply. There has been a terrible outbreak 
of typhoid fever at Lewes, and Dr. Thorne Thorne has traced it to 
the suction of air into the pipes from without inwards to replace the 
water removed, and that action has drawn fiecal pollution into the 
water-pipes, and consequently poisoned the town. It seems that 
service-pipes passed directly from the mains into closet-pans. 

The invention of water-carriage was in my opinion a national mis- 
fortune. What might have happened had it not been invented! 
We should in time have paid more attention to our cesspools: they 
would have been built smaller, more perfect, and oftener emptied. 
Then we should have discovered the absorbent properties of dry 
earth, dust, ashes, and charcoal; and so we should have had these 
places emptied without nuisance, and we could have introduced 
closets into houses. Moreover a regular service of dry earth in, and 
manure out, would have organized itself, and our cities would have 
been kept clean, and our rivers comparatively unpolluted. 

When I say that water-carriage has developed dangers all its own, 
T am far from saying that a modern house may not be made tolerably 
safe from typhoid fever by excessive care, but only by excessive care. 
There should be ventilating-shafts attached to every house, and these 
I regard as the chief safeguards. Every drain should also be trapped. 
But these traps are fertile sources of danger : they are apt to corrode, 
and you are then leaning on a broken reed; the deadly poison may 
be entering your house through a portal that you fancy closed. The 
overflow-pipes of your cistern are almost sure to be conducted into 
the closet-pipe, and so the foul gases of the common drain poison 
the drinking-water. Here I would observe that the overflow-pipes 
should always be detached from their ultimate receptacle, so that 
there can be no back vapours through these often unsuspected 
channels. The pipe of the scullery sink, too, should always be 
detached, so as to avoid the regurgitation of foul gas from the 
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drains. When you have taken every possible precaution, and have 
had the closet built of the best materials, don’t be too sure you 
are safe. Just under the seat there is a sort of pan to catch the 
waste water, and a pipe passes from this to the soil-pipe, so you are 
possibly being poisoned from the unknown complications of this 
modern monster, when you think you have made everything secure. 

I have been writing of these machines as applied to first-class 
houses, but when applied to cheap and poor tenements they are 
simply horrible. Let any amateur inspector pay a visit to a row of 
cheap cottages and look at the closets, and he will at once see the 
mistake our Legislature fell into in making them, in certain cases, 
compulsory. A rigid surveillance, and enforced frequent disinfection 
and cleansing of cesspools, would be infinitely better than the 
enforced substitution of water-carriage, converting the street drains 
into endless cesspools, with their openings into houses and streets. 

Iam far from believing or asserting that cesspool gas is neces- 
sarily poisonous (unless inhaled in‘an intensely undiluted form), but 
it is unquestionably a medium of the rapid growth, development, 
and reproduction of those sperms, plants, or organisms which are in 
themselves the poison of cholera, typhoid, and scarlet fevers. Just 
as grass seeds, or mushrooms, or other still lower forms of life 
appear from no one knows where, suddenly and in great numbers, 
when a rich and tempting pabulum is exposed for their growth and 
development, so do these destructive germs appear and develop in 
the same manner; and now that all our houses more than ever com- 
municate by a chain of drains, these diseases may be expected to 
spread with marvellous rapidity. 

Fortunately of late years an ingenious Dutch engineer has solved 
the difficulty of the draining of towns. 

Captain Liernur goes on the principle of dividing the drainage 
into four parts. 1. The sewers are devoted to house, kitchen, and 
rain water. 2. The ground drainage is effected by porous tubes 
which drain into the sewers from a higher level. 3. The refuse of 
manufactures are obliged to be purified before running into the 
drains. 4. The excreta of human beings are removed by a special 
set of pipes by the most complete and ingenious system of suction. 
The advantages of this system are obvious. The faecal matter is 
constantly removed. The peculiar organisms of contagious fevers do 
not usually breed in fresh faecal matter. Like most other low forms 
of life, they germinate amongst decomposing matter, and in places 
where oxygen is excluded. The current of air, too, is determined 
outwards, not inwards, so that the houses are free from the usual 
danger of sewer gases. All the operations are conducted in certain 
central places, and are going on secretly, and without noise or 
nuisance. The excreta are dried, and in the form of poudrette 
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become a source of profit. The gases pass through fire, and there- 
fore are rendered innocuous. 

Many systems have appeared as solutions of the great problem of 
the day, “what to do with our sewage,” and most, after longer or 
shorter trial, have fallen into utter disrepute. It is possible that 
Captain Liernur’s plan may also be discredited on further trial; it is 
fair to say, however, that it has already stood tolerably severe tests 
on the Continent, and been so far triumphant; so that it is to be 
hoped that some of our municipalities may adopt this simple and 
beautiful contrivance. There is an ample field in Great Britain for 
the practical sanitary engineer. 

The advent of a Government to power whose chief not so very 
long. ago placed sanitary legislation as the chief, if not exclusive, 
object of future action, might raise our hopes, and even convert us 
to Conservatism, for a time at least, Unfortunately not long after 
Mr. Disraeli’s utterance, this powerful party defeated the Bir- 
mingham Sanitary Bill, lest it should prove a nuisance to two 
neighbouring landed proprietors, and so left a vast city to smother 
in its own filth rather than offend two of England’s sacred order. 

Humpury SANnDwIrTH. 





BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
CuHapTer XX. 


A DAY AT ITCHINCOPE. 


Aw Election in Bevisham was always an exciting period at Itchin- 
cope, the large and influential old estate of the Lespels, which at one 
time, with but a ceremonious drive through the town, sent you two 
good Whig men to Parliament to sit at Reform banquets; two 
unswerving party men, blest subscribers to the right Review, and 
personally proud of its trenchancy. Mr. Grancey Lespel was the 
survivor of them, and well could he remember the happier day of 
his grandfather, his father, and his own hot youth. He could be 
carried so far by affectionate regrets as to think of the Tories of 
that day benignly :—when his champion Review of the orange and 
blue livery waved a wondrous sharp knife, and stuck and bled them, 
proving to his party, by trenchancy alone, that the Whig was the 
cause of Providence. Then politics presented you a table whereat 
two parties feasted, with no fear of the intrusion of a third, and your 


backs were turned on the noisy lower world, your ears were deaf 
to it. 
Apply we now the knocker to the door of venerable Quotation, 


and call the aged creature forth, that he, half choked by his 
eheu !— 


‘A sound between a sigh and bray,’ 


may pronounce the familiar but respectable words, the burial-service 
of a time so happy ! 

Mr. Grancey Lespel would still have been sitting for Bevisham 
(or politely at this elective moment bowing to resume the seat) had 
not those Manchester jugglers caught up his cry, appropriated his 
colours, displaced and impersonated him, acting beneficent Whig on 
a scale approaching treason to the Constitution; leaning on the 
people in earnest, instead of taking the popular shoulder for a tem- 
porary lift, all in high party policy, for the clever maneuvre, to oust 
the Tory and sway the realm. See the consequences. For power, 
for no other consideration, those manufacturing rascals have raised 
Radicalism from its primeval mire—from its petty backslum book- 
seller’s shop and public-house back-parlour effluvia of oratory—to 
issue dictates in England, and we, England, formerly the oak, are 
topsy-turvy, like onions, our heels in the air! 

The language of party is eloquent, and famous for being 
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grand at illustration ; but it is equally well known that much of it 
gives us humble ideas of the speaker, probably because of the 
naughty temper party is prone to; which, while endowing it with 
vehemence, lessens the stout circumferential view that should be 
taken, at least historically. Indeed, though we admit party to be 
the soundest method for conducting us, party talk soon expends its 
attractiveness, as would a summer’s afternoon given up to the con- 
templation of an encounter of rams’ heads. Let us be quit of Mr. 
Grancey Lespel’s lamentations. The Whig gentleman had some 
reason to complain. He had been trained to expect no other attack 
than that of his hereditary adversary-ram in front, and a sham ram 
—no honest animal, but a ramming-engine rather—had attacked him 
in the rear. Like Mr. Everard Romfrey and other Whigs, he was 
profoundly chagrined by popular ingratitude: “not the same man,” 
his wife said of him. It nipped him early. He took to proverbs; 
sure sign of the sere leaf in a man’s mind. 

His wife reproached the people for their behaviour to him bitterly. 
The lady regarded politics as a business that helped hunting-men a 
stage above sportsmen, for numbers of the politicians she was 
acquainted with were hunting-men, yet something more by virtue of 
the variety they could introduce into a conversation ordinarily treat- 
ing of sport and the qualities of wines. Her husband seemed to 
have lost in that Parliamentary seat the talisman which gave him 
notions distinguishing him from country squires; he had sunk, and 
he no longer cared for the months in London, nor for the speeches 
she read to him to re-awaken his mind and make him look out of him- 
self, as he had done when he was a younger man and not a suspended 
Whig. Her own favourite reading was of love-adventures written 
in the French tongue. She had once been in love, and could be so 
sympathetic with that passion as to avow to Cecilia Halkett a ten- 
derness for Nevil Beauchamp, on account of his relations with the 
Marquise de Rouaillout, and notwithstanding the demoniacal flame- 
halo of the Radical encircling him. 

The allusion to Beauchamp occurred a few hours after Cecilia’s 
arrival at Itchincope. ; 

Cecilia begged for the French lady’s name to be repeated; she 
had not heard it before, and she tasted the strange bitter relish of 
realisation when it struck her ear to confirma story that she believed 
indeed, but had not quite sensibly felt. 

“ And it is not over yet, they say,’ Mrs. Grancey Lespel added, 
while softly flipping some spots of the colour proper to radicals in 
morals on the fame of the French lady. She possessed fully the 
grave judicial spirit of her countrywomen, and could sit in judg- 
ment on the personages of tales which had entranced her, to 
condemn the heroines: it was impolitic in her sex to pity females. 
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As for the men—poor weak things! As for Nevil Beauchamp in 
particular, his case, this penetrating lady said, was clear: he ought 
to be married. ‘Could you make a sacrifice?” she asked Cecilia 
playfully. : 

“‘Nevil Beauchamp and I are old friends, but we have agreed 
that we are deadly political enemies,” Miss Halkett replied. 

‘Tt is not so bad for a beginning,” said Mrs. Lespel. 

“Tf one were disposed towards martyrdom.” 

The older woman nodded. ‘ Without that.” 

“My dear Mrs. Lespel, wait till you have heard him. He is at 
war with everything we venerate and build on. The wife you would 
give him should be a creature rooted in nothing—in sea-water. 
Simply two or three conversations with him have made me uncom- 
fortable ever since ; I can see nothing durable ; I dream of surprises, 
outbreaks, dreadful events. At least it is perfectly true that I do 
not look with the same eyes on my country. He seems to delight 
in destroying one’s peaceful contemplation of life. The truth is 
that he blows a perpetual gale, and is all agitation,” Cecilia con- 
cluded, affecting with a smile a slight shiver. 

«Yes, one tires of that,” said Mrs. Lespel. “I was determined I 
would have him here if we ‘could get him to come. Grancey 
objected. We shall have to manage Captain Beauchamp and the 
rest as well. He is sure to come late to-morrow, and will leave 
early on Thursday morning for his canvass; our driving into 
Bevisham is for Friday or Saturday. I do not see that he need 
have any suspicions. Those verses you are so angry about cannot 
be traced to Itchincope. My dear, they are a childish trifle. When 
my husband stood first for Bevisham, the whole of his University 
life appeared in print. What we have to do is to forewarn the 
gentlemen to be guarded, and especially in what they say to my 
nephew Lord Palmet, for that boy cannot keep a secret; he is as 
open as a plate.” 

“The smoking-room at night?” Cecilia suggested, remembering 
her father’s words about Itchincope’s tobacco-hall. 

“They have Captain Beauchamp’s address hung up there, I have 
heard,” said Mrs. Lespel. ‘There may be other things—another 
address, though it is not yet placarded. Come with me. For 
fifteen years I have never once put my head into that room, and now 
I’ve a superstitious fear about it.”’ 

Mrs. Lespel led the way to the deserted smoking-room, where the 
stale reek of tobacco assailed the ladies, as does that dire place of 
Customs the stranger visiting savage (or too-natural) potentates. 

In silence they tore down from the wall Beauchamp’s electoral 
Address—flanked all its length with satirical pen and pencil com- 
ments and sketches; and they consigned to flames the vast sheet of 
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animated verses relating to the Fresco Marquess. A quarter-size 
chalk-drawing of a slippered pantaloon having a duck on his 
shoulder, labelled to say ‘ Quack-quack,’ and offering our nauseated 
Dame Britannia (or else it was the widow Bevisham) a globe of a 
pill to swallow, that was crossed with the consolatory and reassuring 
name of Shrapnel, they disposed of likewise. And then they fled, 
chased forth either by the brilliancy of the politically allusive 
epigrams profusely inscribed around them on the walls, or by the 
atmosphere. Mrs. Lespel gave her orders for the walls to be 
scraped, and said to Cecilia: “A strange air to breathe, was it not ? 
The less men and women know of one another, the happier for them. 
I knew my superstition was correct as a guide to me. I do so much 
wish to respect men, and all my experience tells me the Turks know 
best how to preserve it. Two men in this house would give their 
wives for pipes, if it came to the choice. We might all go fora 
cellar of old wine. After forty, men have married their habits, and 
wives are only an item in the list, and not the most important.” 

With the assistance of Mr. Stukely Culbrett, Mrs. Lespel pre- 
pared the house and those of the company who were in the secret of 
affairs for the arrival of Beauchamp. The ladies were curious to 
see him. The gentlemen, not anticipating extreme amusement, were 
calm: for it is an axiom in the world of buckskins and billiard-cues, 
that one man is very like another ; and so true is it with them, that 
they can in time teach it to the sex. Friends of Cecil Baskelett 
predominated, and the absence of so sprightly a fellow was regretted 
seriously ; but he was shooting with his uncle at Holdesbury, and 
they did not expect him before Thursday. 

On Wednesday morning Lord Palmet presented himself at a 
remarkably well attended breakfast-table at Itchincope. He passed 
from Mrs. Lespel to Mrs. Wardour-Devereux and Miss Halkett, 
bowed to other ladies, shook hands with two or three men, and 
nodded over the heads of half-a-dozen, accounting for his delay in 
coming rather mysteriously, it was thought, until he sat down 
before a plate of Yorkshire pie, and said: “The fact is I’ve been 
convassing hard. With Beauchamp!”’ | 

Astonishment and laughter surrounded him, and Palmet looked 
from face to face, equally astonished, and desirous to laugh too. 

“Ernest ! how could you do that?” said Mrs. Lespel; and her 
husband cried in stupefaction, “‘ With Beauchamp ?” 

“Oh! it’s because of the Radicalism,” Palmet murmured to him- 
self. ‘I didn’t mind that.” 

“What sort of a day did you have?” Mr. Culbrett asked him ; 
and several gentlemen fell upon him for an account of the day. 

Palmet grimaced over a mouthful of his pie. 

“Bad!” quoth Mr. Lespel; “I knew it. I know Bevisham. 
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The only chance there is for five thousand pounds in a sack with a 
hole in it.” 

“Bad for Beauchamp? Dear me, no;” Palmet corrected the 
error. “ Heis carrying allbefore him. And he tells them,” Palmet 
mimicked Beauchamp, “they shall not have one penny; not a 
farthing. I gave a couple of young ones a shilling apiece, and he 
rowed me for bribery ; somehow I did wrong.” 

Lord Palmet described the various unearthly characters he had 
inspected in their dens: Carpendike, Tripehallow, and the radicals 
Peter Molyneux and Samuel Killick, and the ex-member for the 
borough, Cougham, posing to suit sign-boards of Liberal inns, with 
a hand thrust in his waistcoat, and his head well up, the eyes running 
over the under lids, after the traditional style of our aristocracy ; but 
perhaps more closely resembling an urchin on tiptoe peering above 
park-palings. Cougham’s remark to Beauchamp, heard and repeated 
by Palmet with the object of giving an example of the senior Liberal’s 
phraseology : “I was necessitated to vacate my town mansion, to my 
material discomfort and that of my wife, whose equipage I have 
been compelled to take, by your premature canvass of the borough, 
Captain Beauchamp ; and now [ hear, on undeniable authority, that 
no second opponent to us will be forthcoming.’’ This produced the 
greatest effect on the company. 

“ But do you tell me,” said Mr. Lespel, when the shouts of the 
gentlemen were subsiding, “do you tell me that young Beauchamp 
is going ahead ?”’ 

“That he is. They flock to him in the street.’ 

“ He stands there, then, and jingles a money-bag.” 

Palmet resumed his mimicry of Beauchamp: “Not a stiver ; 
purity of election is the first condition of instruction to the people ! 
Principles! Then they’ve got a capital orator ; Turbot, an Irish- 
man. I went toa meeting last night, and heard him; never heard 
anything finer in my life. You may laugh—he whipped me off my 
legs; fellow spun me like a top; and while he was orationing, a 
donkey calls, ‘Turbot! ain’t you a flat fish?’ and he swings round, 
‘Not for a fool’s hook!’ and out they hustled the villain for a Tory. 
I never saw anything like it.” 

“ That repartee wouldn’t have done with a Dutchman or a Torbay 
trawler,” said Stukely Culbrett. ‘‘ But let us hear more.” 

“Ts it fair?” Miss Halkett murmured anxiously to Mrs. Lespel, 
who returned a flitting shrug. 

“Charming women follow Beauchamp, you know,” Palmet pro- 
ceeded, as he conceived, to confirm and heighten the tale of success. 
“There’s a Miss Denham, niece of a doctor, a Dr. . . . Shot— 
Shrapnel! a wonderfully good-looking, clever-looking girl, comes 
across him in half-a-dozen streets to ask how he’s getting on, and 
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goes every night to his meetings, with a man who’s a writer and has 
a mad wife; a man named Lydia—no, that’s a woman—Lydiard. 
It’s rather a jumble ; but you should see her when Beauchamp’s on 
his legs and speaking.”’ 

“Mr. Lydiard is in Bevisham?”’ Mrs. Wardour-Devereux re- 
marked. _ 

“ T know the girl,” growled Mr. Lespel. ‘She comes with that 
rascally doctor and a bobtail of tea-drinking men and women and 
their brats to Northeden Heath—my ground. There they stand 
and sing.” 

“ Hymns ? ” inquired Mr. Culbrett. 

“TI don’t know what they sing. And when it rains they take the 
liberty to step‘over my bank into my plantation. Some day I shall 
have them stepping into my house.” 

“Yes, it’s Mr. Lydiard; I’m sure of the man’s name,” Palmet 
replied to Mrs. Wardour-Devereux. 

“We met him in Spain the year before last,” she observed to 
Cecilia. 

The ‘ we’ reminded Palmet that her husband was present. 

“ Ah, Devereux, I didn’t see you,” he nodded obliquely down the 
table. ‘By the way, what’s the grand procession? I hear my 
man, Davis, has come all right, and I caught sight of the top of 
your coach-box in the stable-yard as I came in. What are we 
up to?” 

“ Baskelett writes, it’s to be for to-morrow morning at ten—the 
start.”” Mr. Wardour-Devereux addressed the table generally. He 
was a fair, huge, bush-bearded man, with a voice of unvarying bass : 
a squire in his county, and energetic in his pursuit of the pleasures 
of hunting, driving, travelling, and tobacco. 

“Qld Bask’s the captain of us? Very well, but where do we 
drive the teams? How many are we? What’s in hand?” 

Cecilia threw a hurried glance at her hostess. 

Luckily some witling said, “‘ Fours-in-hand!” and so drily that 
it passed for humour, and gave Mrs. Lespel time to a sate “You 
are not to know till to-morrow, Ernest.” 

Palmet had traced the authorship of the sally to Mr. Algy Boro- 
lick, and crowned him with praise for it. He asked, “ Why not 
know till to-morrow?” A word ina murmur from Mr. Culbrett, 
“Don’t frighten the women,” satisfied him, though why it should he 
could not have imagined. 

Mrs. Lespel quitted the breakfast-table before the setting in of 
the dangerous five minutes of conversation over its ruins, and spoke 
to her husband, who contested the necessity for secrecy, but yielded 
to her judgment when it was backed by Stukely Culbrett. Soon 
afterwards Lord Palmet found himself encountered by evasions and 
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witticisms, in spite of the absence of the ladies, upon every attempt 
he made to get some light regarding the destination of the four-in- 
hands next day. 

“What are you going to do?” he said to Mr. Devereux, thinking 
him the likeliest one to grow confidential in private. 

‘«‘Smoke,” resounded from the depths of that gentleman. 

Palmet recollected the ground of division between the beautiful 
brunette and her lord—his addiction to the pipe in perpetuity, and 
deemed it sweeter to be with the lady. 

She and Miss Halkett were walking in the garden. 

Miss Halkett said to him: “How wrong of you to betray the 
secrets of your friend! Is he really making way ?”’ 

“ Beauchamp will head the poll to a certainty,” Palmet replied. 

“ Still,” said Miss Halkett, ‘you should not forget that you are 
not in the house of a Liberal. Did you canvass in the town or the 
suburbs ?” 

“Everywhere. I assure you, Miss Halkett, there’s a feeling for 
Beauchamp—they’re in love with him!” 

“ He promises them everything, I suppose ?” 

“Not he. And the odd thing is, it isn’t the Radicals he catches. 
He won’t go against the game laws for them, and he won’t cut 
down army and navy. So the Radicals yell at him. One confessed 
he had sold his vote for five pounds last election: ‘you shall have it 
for the same,’ says he, ‘for you’re all humbugs.’ Beauchamp took 
him by the throat and shook him—metaphorically, you know. But 
as for the tradesmen, he’s their hero; bakers especially.” 

“ Mr. Austin may be right, then!” Cecilia reflected aloud. 

She went to Mrs. Lespel to repeat what she had extracted from 
Palmet, after warning the latter not, in common loyalty, to converse 
about his canvass with Beauchamp. 

“ Did you speak of Mr. Lydiard as Captain Beauchamp’s friend ? ” 
Mrs. Devereux inquired of him. 

“Lydiard ? why he was the man who made off with that pretty 
Miss Denham,” said Palmet. “I have the greatest trouble to 
remember them all; but it was not a day wasted. Now I know 
politics. Shall we ride or walk? You will let me have the 
happiness? I’m so unlucky; I rarely meet you.” 

“You will bring Captain Beauchamp to me the moment he 
comes ?” 

“Tl bring him. Bring him? Nevil Beauchamp won’t want 
bringing.” 

Mrs. Devereux smiled with some pleasure. 

Grancey Lespel, followed at some distance by Mr. Ferbrass, the 


Tory lawyer, stepped quickly up to Palmet, and asked whether 
Beauchamp had seen Dollikins, the brewer. 
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Palmet could recollect the name of one Tomlinson, and also the call- 
ing at a brewery. Moreover, Beauchamp had uttered contempt of the 
brewer’s business, and of the social rule to accept rich brewers for 
gentlemen. The man’s name might be Dollikins and not Tom- 
linson, and if so, it was Dollikins who would not see Beauchamp. 
To preserve his political importance, Palmet said, “ Dollikins! to 
be sure, that was the man.” 

“Treats him as he does you,’’ Mr. Lespel turned to Ferbrass. 
“T’ve sent to Dollikins to come to me this morning, if he’s not 
driving into the town. I'll have him before Beauchamp sees him. 
I’ve asked half-a-dozen of these country gentlemen-tradesmen to 
lunch at my table to-day.” 

“Then, sir,” observed Ferbrass, “if they are men to be per- 
suaded, they had better not see me.” 

“True; they’re my old supporters, and mightn’t like your Tory 
face,’ Mr. Lespel assented. 

Mr. Ferbrass congratulated him on the heartiness of his espousal 
of the Tory cause. 

Mr. Lespel winced a little, and told him not to put his trust in that. 

“Turned Tory ? ” said Palmet. 

Mr. Lespel declined to answer. 

Palmet said to Mrs. Devereux, “He thinks I’m not worth 
speaking to upon politics. Now Ill give him some Beauchamp; I 
learned lots yesterday.” 

“Then let it be in Captain Beauchamp’s manner,” said she softly. 

Palmet obeyed her commands with the liveliest exhibition of his 
peculiar faculty: Cecilia, rejoining them, seemed to hear Nevil 
himself in his emphatic political mood.—‘ Because the Whigs are 
defunct! They had no root in the people! Whig is the name of a 
tribe that was! You have Tory, Liberal, and Radical. There is no 
place for Whig. He is played out.” 

““Who has been putting that nonsense into your head?” Mr. 
Lespel retorted. ‘Go shooting, go shooting!” 

Shots were heard in the woods. Palmet pricked up his ears; but 
he was taken out riding to act cavalier to Mrs. Devereux and Miss 
Halkett. 

Cecilia corrected his enthusiasm with the situation. ‘“ No flatteries 
to-day. There are hours when women feel their insignificance and 
helplessness. I begin to fear for Mr. Austin; and I find I can do 
nothing to aid him. My hands are tied. And yet I know I could 
win voters if only it were permissible for me to go and speak to 
them.” 

“Win them!” cried Palmet, imagining the alacrity of men’s 
votes to be won by her. He recommended a gallop for the chasing 
away of melancholy, and as they were on the Bevisham high road, 
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which was bordered by strips of turf and heath, a few good stretches 
brought them on the fir-heights, commanding views of the town and 
broad: water. 

“No, I cannot enjoy it,” Cecilia said to Mrs. Devereux ; “I don’t 
mind the grey light; cloud and water, and half-tones of colour, are 
homely English and pleasant, and that opal where the sun should 
be has a suggestiveness richer than sunlight. I’m quite northern 
enough to understand it; but with me it must be either peace or 
strife, and that election down there destroys my chance of peace. 
I never could mix reverie with excitement; the battle must be over 
first, and the dead buried. Can you ?”’ 

Mrs. Devereux answered: ‘ Excitement? Iam not sure that I 
know what it is. An election does not excite me.” 

‘“‘ There’s Nevil Beauchamp himself!” Palmet sung out; and the 
ladies discerned Beauchamp under a fir-tree, down by the road, 
not alone. A man, increasing in length like a telescope gradually 
reaching its end for observation, and coming to the height of a land- 
mark as if raised by ropes, was rising from the ground beside him. 
“‘ Shall we trot on, Miss Halkett ?”’ 

Cecilia said, ‘“ No.’’ 

“ Now I see a third fellow,” said Palmet. ‘It’s the other fellow, 
the Denham—Shrapnel—Radical meeting. ... Lydiard’s his name : 
writes books.” 

“We may as well ride on,” Mrs. Devereux remarked, and her 
horse fretted singularly. 

Beauchamp perceived them, and lifted his hat. Palmet made 
demonstrations for the ladies. Still neither party moved nearer. 

After some waiting, Cecilia proposed to turn back. 

Mrs. Devereux looked into her eyes. “I'll take the lead,” she 
said, and started forward, pursued by Palmet. Cecilia followed at a 
sullen canter. 

Before they came up to Beauchamp, the long-shanked man had 
stalked away townward. Lydiard held Beauchamp by the hand. 
Some last words, after the manner of instructions, passed between 
them, and then Lydiard also turned away. 

“‘T say, Beauchamp, Mrs. Devereux wants to hear who that man 
is,’ Palmet said, drawing up. 

“That man is Dr. Shrapnel,’ said Beauchamp, convinced that 
Cecilia had checked her horse at the sight of the doctor. 

“ Dr. Shrapnel,” Palmet informed Mrs. Devereux. 

She looked at him to seek his wits, and returning Beauchamp’s 
admiring salutation with a little bow and smile, said, “I fancied it 
was a gentleman we met in Spain.” 

“He writes books,”’ observed Palmet, to jog a slow intelligence. 

“Pamphlets, you mean.” 
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BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


“ T think he is not a pamphleteer,” Mrs. Devereux said. 
“Mr. Lydiard, then, of course; how silly I am! How can you 
pardon me!” Beauchamp was contrite; he could not explain that 
a long guess he had made at Miss Halkett’s reluctance to come up 
to him when Dr. Shrapnel was with him had preoccupied his mind. 
He sent off Palmet the bearer of a pretext for bringing Lydiard 
back, and then said to Cecilia, “ You recognised Dr. Shrapnel ?” 

“T thought it might be Dr. Shrapnel,” she was candid enough to 
reply. ‘I could not well recognise him, not knowing him.” 

“Here comes Mr. Lydiard; and let me assure you, if I may take 
the liberty of introducing him, he is no true Radical. He is a phi- 
losopher—one of the flirts, the butterflies of politics, as Dr. Shrapnel 
calls them.” 

Beauchamp hummed over some improvised trifles to Lydiard, then 
introduced him cursorily, and all walked in the direction of Itchin- 
cope. It was really the Mr. Lydiard Mrs. Devereux had met in 
Spain, so they were left in the rear to discuss their travels. Much 
conversation did not go on in front. Cecilia was very reserved. 
By-and-by she said, “I am glad you have come into the country 
early to-day.” 

He spoke rapturously of the fresh air, and not too mildly of his 
pleasure in meeting her. Quite off her guard, she began to hope he 
was getting to be one of them again, until she heard him tell Lord 
Palmet that he had come early out of Bevisham for the walk with 
Dr. Shrapnel, and to call on certain rich tradesmen living near 
Itchincope. He mentioned the name of Dollikins. 

“ Dollikins?” Palmet consulted a perturbed recollection. Among 
the entangled list of new names he had gathered recently from the 
study of politics, Dollikins rang in his head. He shouted, “ Yes, 
Dollikins ! to be sure. Lespel has him to lunch to-day ;—calls him 
a gentleman-tradesman ; odd fish! and told a fellow called—where 
is it now ?—a name like brass or copper . . . Copperstone? Brass- 
pot? .. told him he’d do well to keep his Tory cheek out of sight. 
It’s the names of those fellows bother one so! All the rest’s easy.” 

“You are evidently in a state of confusion, Lord Palmet,” said 
Cecilia. 

The tone of rebuke and admonishment was unperceived. ‘‘ Not 
about the facts,” he rejoined. “I’m for fair play all round; no 
trickery. I tell Beauchamp all I know, just as I told you this 
morning, Miss Halkett. What I don’t like is Lespel turning 
Tory.” 

Cecilia put a stop to his indiscretions by halting for Mrs. 
Devereux, and saying to Beauchamp, “ If your friend would return 
to Bevisham by rail, this is the nearest point to the station.” 

Palmet, best-natured of men, though generally prompted by some 
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of his peculiar motives, dismounted from his horse, leaving him to 
Beauchamp, that he might conduct Mr. Lydiard to the station, and 
perhaps hear a word of Miss Denham: at any rate be able to form a 
guess as to the secret of that art of his, which had in the space of 
an hour restored a happy and luminous vivacity to the languid Mrs. 
Wardour-Devereux. 


Cuarter XXI. 


THE QUESTION AS TO THE EXANIMATION OF THE WHIGS, AND THE 
FINE BLOW STRUCK BY MR. EVERARD ROMFREY, 


IrcHincorE was famous for its hospitality. Yet Beauchamp, when 
in the presence of his hostess, could see that he was both unexpected 
and unwelcome. Mrs. Lespel was unable to conceal it; she looked 
meaningly at Cecilia, talked of the house being very full, and her 
husband engaged till late in the afternoon. And Captain Baskelett 
had arrived on a sudden, she said. And the luncheon-table in the 
dining-room could’ not possibly hold more. 

“ We three will sit in the library, anywhere,” said Cecilia. 

So they sat and lunched in the library, where Mrs. Devereux 
served unconsciously for an excellent ally to Cecilia in chatting to 
Beauchamp, principally of the writings of Mr. Lydiard. 

Had the blinds of the windows been drawn down and candles 
lighted, Beauchamp would have been well contented to remain with 
these two ladies, and forget the outer world; sweeter society could 
not have been offered him: but glancing carelessly on to the lawn, he 
exclaimed in some wonderment that the man he particularly wished 
to see was there. ‘It must be Dollikins, the brewer. I’ve had 
him pointed out to me in Bevisham, and I never can light on him at 
his brewery.” 

No excuse for detaining the impetuous candidate struck Cecilia. 
She betook herself to Mrs. Lespel, to give and receive counsel in the 
emergency, while Beauchamp struck across the lawn to Mr. Dolli- 
kins, who had the squire of Itchincope on the other side of him. 

Late in the afternoon a report reached the ladies of a furious 
contest going on over Dollikins. Mr. Algy Borolick was the first 
to give them intelligence of it, and he declared that Beauchamp had 
wrested Dollikins from Grancey Lespel. This was contradicted 
subsequently by Mr. Stukely Culbrett. ‘But there’s heavy pull- 
ing between them,” he said. 

“Tt will do all the good in the world to Grancey,” said Mrs. 
Lespel. 
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BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


She sat in her little blue-room, with gentlemen congregating at 
the open window. 

Presently Grancey Lespel rounded a projection of the house 
where the drawing-room stood out: ‘ The maddest folly ever 
talked!” he delivered himself in wrath. “The Whigs dead? You 
may as well say I’m dead.” 

It was Beauchamp answering: “ Politically, you’re dead, if you 
call yourself a Whig. You couldn’t be a live one, for the party’s in 
pieces, blown to the winds. The country was once a chess-board for 
Whig and Tory: but that game’s at an end. There’s no doubt on 
earth that the Whigs are dead.” 

“ But if there’s no doubt about it, how is it I have a doubt about 
it?” 

“ You know you’re a Tory. You tried to get that man Dollikins 
from me in the Tory interest.” 

“ T mean to keep him out of Radical clutches. Now that’s the 
truth.” 

They came up to the group by the open window, still conversing 
hotly, indifferent to listeners. 

“ You won’t keep him from me; I have him,” said Beauchamp. 

“You delude yourself; I have his promise, his pledged word,” 
said Grancey Lespel. 


“ The man himself told you his opinion of renegade Whigs.” 
“ Renegade !” 


“Renegade Whig is an actionable phrase,’ Mr. Culbrett 
observed. 

He was unnoticed. 

“Tf you don’t like ‘renegade,’ take ‘dead,’” said Beauchamp. 
“ Dead Whig resurgent in the Tory. You are dead.” 

“Tt’s the stupid conceit if your party thinks that.” 

“ Dead, my dear Mr. Lespel. I'll say for the Whigs, they would 
not be seen touting for Tories if they were not ghosts of Whigs. 
You are dead. There is no doubt of it.” 

“But,” Gyancey Lespel repeated, “if there’s no doubt about 
it, how is it I have a doubt about it?” 

“The Whigs preached finality in Reform. It was their own 
funeral sermon.” 

“ Nonsensical talk ! ” 

“TI don’t dispute your liberty of action to go over to the Tories, 
but you have no right to attempt to take an honest Liberal with you. 
And that I’ve stopped.”’ 

“Aha! Beauchamp ; the man’s mine. Come, you’ll own he swore 
he wouldn’t vote for a Shrapnelite.” 

“ Don’t you remember ?—that’s how the Tories used to fight you; 
they stuck an epithet to you, and hooted to set the mob an example ; 
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you hit them off to the life,” said Beauchamp, brightening with 
the fine ire of strife, and affecting a sadder indignation. ‘“ You 
traded on the ignorance of a man prejudiced by lying reports of one 
of the noblest of human creatures.” 

“Shrapnel? There! I’ve had enough.” Grancey Lespel bounced 
away, with both hands outspread on the level of his ears. 

“Dead !’’? Beauchamp sent the ghastly accusation after him. 

Grancey faced round and said, “ Bo!” which was applauded for a 
smart retort. And let none of us be so exalted above the wit of daily 
life as to sneer at it. Mrs. Lespel remarked to Mr. Culbrett, “ Do 
you not see how much he is refreshed by the interest he takes in this 
election? He is ten years younger.” 

Beauchamp bent towards her, saying mock-dolefully, “I’m sorry to 
tell you that if ever he was a sincere Whig, he has years of remorse 
before him.” 

“Promise me, Captain Beauchamp,” she answered, “ promise you 
will give us no more politics to-day.” 

‘Tf none provoke me.” 

‘None shall.” 

“And as to Bevisham,” said Mr. Culbrett, “it’s the identical 
borough for a Radical candidate, for every voter there demands a 
division of his property, and he should be the last to complain of an 
adoption of his principles.’’ 

“Clever,” rejoined Beauchamp ; “ but I am under government ;” 
and he swept a bow to Mrs. Lespel. 

As they were breaking up the group, Captain Baskelett appeared. 

“‘Ah! Nevil,” said he, passed him, saluted Miss Halkett through 
the window, then cordially squeezed his cousin’s hand. “ Having a 
holiday out of Bevisham? The baron expects to meet you at 
Mount Laurels to-morrow. He particularly wishes me to ask you 
whether you think all is fair in war?” 

“T don’t,” said Nevil. 

“Not? The canvass goes on swimmingly ?” 

“* Ask Palmet.”’ 

“Palmet gives you two-thirds of the borough. The poor 
old Tory tortoise is nowhere. They’ve been writing about you, 
Nevil.” 

“They have. And if there’s a man of honour in the party I shall 
hold him responsible for it.” 

“T allude to an article in the Bevisham Liberal paper; a magni- 
ficent eulogy, upon my honour. I give you my word, I have rarely 
read an article so eloquent. And what is the Conservative mis- 
demeanour which the one man of honour in the party is to pay 
for ?” 

“T’ll talk to you about it by-and-by,” said Nevil. 
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He seemed to Cecilia too trusting, too simple, considering his 
cousin’s undisguised tone of banter. Yet she could not put him on 
his guard. She would have had Mr. Culbrett do so. She walked 
on the terrace with him near upon sunset, and said, “The position 
Captain Beauchamp is in here is most unfair to him.” 

“ There’s nothing unfair in the lion’s den,” said Stukely Culbrett ; 
adding, ‘‘ Now, observe, Miss Halkett ; he talks for effect. He dis- 
covers that Lespel is a Torified Whig; but that does not make him 
a bit more alert. It’s to say smart things. He speaks, but won’t 
act, as if he were among enemies. He’s getting too fond of his bow- 
wow. Here he is, and he knows the den, and he chooses to act the 
innocent. You see how ridiculous? That trick of the ingénu, or 
peculiarly heavenly messenger, who pretends that he ought never to 
have any harm done to him, though he carries the lighted match, 
is the way of young Radicals. Otherwise Beauchamp would be a 
dear boy. We shall see how he takes his thrashing.” 

“You feel sure he will be beaten ?” 

“He has too strong a dose of fool’s honesty to sueceed—stands 
for the game laws with Radicals, for example. He’s loaded with 
scruples and crotchets, and thinks more of them than of his winds 
and his tides. No public man is to be made out of that. His 
idea of the Whigs being dead shows a head that can’t read the 
country. He means himself for mankind, and is preparing to be the 
benefactor of a country parish.” 

“ But as a naval officer ?” 

“ Excellent.” 

Cecilia was convinced that Mr. Culbrett under-estimated Beau- 
champ. Nevertheless the confidence expressed in Beauchamp’s 
defeat reassured and pleased her. At midnight she was dancing 
with him in the midst of great matronly country vessels that raised 
a wind when they launched on the waltz, and exacted an anxious 
pilotage on the part of gentlemen careful of their partners; and 
why, I cannot say, but contrasts produce quaint ideas in excited 
spirits, and a dancing politician appeared to her so absurd that 
at one moment she had to bite her lips not to laugh. It will 
hardly be credited that the waltz with Nevil was delightful to 
Cecilia all the while, and dancing with others a penance. He 
danced with none other. He led her to a three o’clock morning 
supper ; one of those triumphant subversions of the laws and customs 
of earth which have the charm of a form of present deification for all 
young people ; and she, while noting how the poor man’s advocate 
dealt with costly pasties and sparkling wines, was overjoyed at his 
hearty comrade’s manner towards the gentlemen, and a leadership 
in fun that he seemed to have established.. Cecil Baskelett acknow- 
ledged it, and complimented him on it. “I give you my word, 
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Nevil, I never heard you in finer trim. MHere’s to our drive into 
Bevisham to-morrow! Do you drink it? I beg; I entreat.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Nevil. 

“ Will you take a whip down there ?” 

“If you’re all insured.” 

“On my honour, old Nevil, driving a four-in-hand is easier than 
governing the country.” 

“T’ll accept your authority for what you know best,” said Nevil. 

The toast of the Drive into Bevisham was drunk. 

Cecilia left the supper-table, mortified, and feeling disgraced by 
her participation in a secret that was being wantonly abused to 
humiliate Nevil, as she was made to think by her sensitiveness. 
All the gentlemen were against him, excepting perhaps that chatter- 
ing pie, Lord Palmet, who did him more mischief than his enemies. 
She could not sleep. She walked out on the terrace with Mrs. 
Wardour-Devereux, in a dream, hearing that lady breathe remarks 
hardly less than sentimental, and an unwearied succession of shouts 
from the smoking-room. 

“They are not going to bed to-night,” said Mrs. Devereux. 

‘They are mystifying Captain Beauchamp,” said Cecilia. 

“My husband tells me they ate going to drive him into the town 
to-morrow.” 

Cecilia flushed: she could scarcely get her breath. “Is that their 
plot ?” she murmured. 

Sleep was rejected by her, bed itself. The drive into Bevisham 
had been fixed for nine A.M. She wrote two lines on note-paper in 
her room: but found them over-fervid and mysterious. Besides, 
how were they to be conveyed to Nevil’s chamber ! 

She walked in the passage for half an hour, thinking it possible 
she might meet him; not the most lady-like of proceedings, but her 
head was bewildered. An arm-chair in her room invited her to 
rest and think—the mask of a natural desire for sleep. At eight in 
the morning she was awakened by her maid, and at a touch 
exclaimed, “‘ Have they gone?” and her heart still beat after hear- 
ing that most of the gentlemen were in and about the stables. 
Cecilia was down-stairs at a quarter to nine. The breakfast-room 
was empty of all but Lord Palmet and Mr. Wardour-Devereux ; one 
selecting a cigar to light out of doors, the other debating between 
two pipes. She beckoned to Palmet, and commissioned him to 
inform Beauchamp that she wished him to drive her down to 
Bevisham in her pony carriage. Palmet brought back word from 
Beauchamp that he had an appointment at ten o’clock in the town. 
“I want to see him,” she said; so Palmet ran out with the order. 
Cecilia met Beauchamp in the entrance-hall. 

“You must not go,” she said bluntly. 
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“T can’t break an appointment,” said he—“ for the sake of my 
own pleasure,” was implied. 


“ Will you not listen to me, Nevil, when I say you cannot go?” 

A coachman’s trumpet blew. 

“T shall be late. That’s Colonel Millington’s team. He starts 
first, then Wardour-Devereux, then Cecil, and I mount beside him ; 
Palmet’s at our heels.” 

“ But can’t you even imagine a purpose for their driving into 
Bevisham so pompously ?” 

“ Well, men with four-in-hands haven’t commonly much pur- 
pose,” he said. 

“ But on this occasion! At an election time! 
you can guess at a reason.” 

A second trumpet blew very martially. Footmen came in search 
of Captain Beauchamp. The alternative of breaking her pledged 
word to her father, or of letting Nevil be burlesqued in the sight of 
the town, could no longer be dallied with. 

Cecilia said, ‘‘ Well, Nevil, then you shall hear it.” 

Hereupon Captain Baskelett’s groom informed Captain Beauchamp 
that he was off. 

“ Yes,’’ Nevil said to Cecilia, “ tell me on board the yacht.” 


“ Nevil, you will be driving into the town with the second Tory 
candidate of the borough.” 


“ Which? who?” Nevil asked. 

‘Your cousin Cecil.” 

‘Tell Captain Baskelett that I don’t drive down till an hour 
later,” Nevil said to the groom. “Cecilia, you’re my friend; I 
wish you were more. I wish we didn’t differ. I shall hope to 
change you—make you come half-way out of that citadel of yours. 
This is my uncle Everard! I might have made sure there’d be a 
blow from him! And Cecil! of all men for a politician ! 
think of it! Cecil Baskelett ! 
having suspected him... .” 

Now sounded Captain Baskelett’s trumpet. 

Angry though he was, Beauchamp laughed. ‘Isn’t it exactly 
like the baron to spring a mine of this kind ?” 

There was decidedly humour in the plot, and it was a lusty 
quarterstaff blow into the bargain. Beauchamp’s head rang with 
it. He could not conceal the stunning effect it had on him. Grati- 
tude and tenderness towards Cecilia for saving him, at the cost of a 
partial breach of faith that he quite understood, from the scandal 
of the public entry into Bevisham on the Tory coach-box, alter- 
nated with his interjections regarding his uncle Everard. 

At eleven, Cecilia sat in her pony-carriage, giving final directions 
to Mrs. Devereux where to look out for the Esperanza and the 


Surely, Nevil, 


Cecilia, 
I beg Seymour Austin’s pardon for 
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schooner’s boat. “Then I drive down alone,’ Mrs. Devereux 
said. ' 

The gentlemen were all off, and every available maid with them 
on the coach-boxes, a brilliant sight that had been missed by Nevil 
and Cecilia. 

.“ Why, here’s Lydiard!” said Nevil, supposing that Lydiard must 
be approaching him with tidings of the second Tory candidate. But 
Lydiard knew nothing of it. He was the bearer of a letter on 
foreign paper—marked urgent, in Rosamund’s hand—and similarly 
worded in the well-known hand which had inscribed the original 
address of the letter to Steynham. 

Beauchamp opened it and read— 

‘* Chateau Tourdestelle 
‘* (Eure). 
“Come. I give you three days—no more. 


‘¢ Renée.” 


The brevity was horrible. Did it spring from childish imperious- 
ness or tragic peril ? 

Beauchamp could imagine it to be this or that. In moments of 
excited speculation we do not dwell on the possibility that there may 
be a mixture of motives. 


“T fear I must cross over to France this evening,’’ he said to 
Cecilia. 


She replied, “It is likely to be stormy to-night. The steam- 
boat may not run.” 


“Tf there’s a doubt of it, I shall find a French lugger. You are 
tired, from not sleeping last night.” 

“No,” she answered, and nodded to Mrs. Devereux, beside whom 
Mr. Lydiard stood: ‘You will not drive down alone, you see.” 

For a young lady threatened with a tempest in her heart, as 


disturbing to her as the one gathering in the west for ships at sea, 
Miss Halkett bore herself well. 


Cuarpter XXII. 
THE DRIVE INTO BEVISHAM. 


BraucHAMP was requested by Cecilia to hold the reins. His fair 
companion in the pony-carriage preferred to lean back musing, and 
he had leisure to think over the blow dealt him by his uncle Everard 
with so sure an aim so ringingly on the head. And in the first place 
he made no attempt to disdain it because it was nothing but artful 
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and heavy-handed, after the medieval pattern. Of eld he himself 
had delighted in artfulness as well as boldness and the unmistakable 
hit. Highly to prize generalship was in his blood, though latterly 
the very forces propelling him to his political warfare had forbidden 
the use of it to him. He saw the patient veteran laying his gun for 
a long shot—to give as good as he had received ; and in realising 
Everard Romfrey’s perfectly placid bearing under provocation, such 
as he certainly would have maintained while preparing his reply to 
it, the raw fighting humour of the plot touched the sense of justice 
in Beauchamp enough to make him own that he had been the first to 
offend. He could reflect also on the likelihood that other offended 
men of his uncle’s age and position would have sulked or stormed, 
threatening the Parthian shot of the vindictive testator. If there 
was godlessness in turning to politics for a weapon to strike a 
domestic blow, manfulness in some degree signalised it. Beauchamp 
could fancy his uncle crying out, Who set the example? and he 
was not at that instant inclined to dwell on the occult virtues of the 
example he had set. To be honest, this elevation of a political 
puppet like Cecil Baskelett, and the starting him, out of the same 
family which Turbot, the journalist, had magnified, into Bevisham 
with such pomp and flourish in opposition to the serious young 
champion of popular rights and the Puritan style, was ludicrously 
effective. Conscienceless of course. But that was the way of the 
Old School. 

Beauchamp broke the silence by thanking Cecilia once more for 
saving him from the absurd exhibition of the Radical candidate on 
the Tory coach-box, and laughing at the glimmish slyness of his 
uncle Everard’s conspiracy : a something in it that was half-smile 
half-sneer; not exactly malignant, and by no means innocent; 
something made up of the simplicity of a lighted match, and its 
proximity to powder, yet neither deadly, in spite of a wicked 
twinkle, nor at all pretending to be harmless: in short, a specimen 
of old English practical humour. 

He laboured to express these or corresponding views of it, with 
tolerably natural laughter, and Cecilia rallied her spirits at his 
pleasant manner of taking his blow. 

“T shall compliment the baron when I meet him’ to-night,” he 
said. ‘ What can we compare him to ?” 

She suggested the Commander of the Faithful, the Lord Haroun, 
who likewise had a turn for buffooneries to serve a purpose, and 
could direct them loftily and sovereignly. 

“No: Everard Romfrey’s a northerner from the feet up,” said 
Beauchamp. 

Cecilia compliantly offered him a sketch of the Scandinavian 
Troll: much nearer the mark, he thought, and exclaimed: “ Baron 
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Troll! I’m afraid, Cecilia, you have robbed him of the best part 
of his fun. And you will owe it entirely to him if you should 
be represented in Parliament by my cousin Baskelett.’’ 

“Promise me, Nevil, that you will, when you meet Captain 
Baskelett, not forget I did you some service, and that I wish, I 
shall be so glad if you do not resent certain things. ... Very 
objectionable, we all think.” 

He released her from the embarrassing petition: “Oh! now I 
know my man, you may be sure I won’t waste a word on him. The 
fact is, he would not understand a word, and would require more— 
and that I don’t do. When I fancied Mr. Austin was the responsible 
person, I meant to speak to him.” 

Cecilia smiled gratefully. 7 

The sweetness of a love-speech would not have been sweeter to her 
than this proof of civilised chivalry in Nevil. 

They came to the fir-heights overlooking Bevisham. Here the 
breezy beginning of a south-western autumnal gale tossed the ponies’ 
manes and made threads of Cecilia’s shorter locks of beautiful auburn 
by the temples and the neck, blustering the curls that streamed 
in a thick involution from the silken band gathering them off her 
uncovered clear-swept ears. 

Beauchamp took an impression of her side face. It seemed to offer 
him everything the world could offer of cultivated purity, intelligent 
beauty arid attractiveness; and ‘Wilt thou?’ said the winged 
minute. Peace, a good repute in the mouths of men, home, and a 
trustworthy woman for mate, an ideal English lady, the rarest growth 
of our country; and friends and fair esteem were offered. Last 
night he had waltzed with her, and the manner of this tall graceful 
girl in submitting to the union of the measure and reserving her 
individual distinction, had exquisitely flattered his taste, giving him 
an auspicious image of her in partnership, through the uses of life. 

He looked ahead at the low dead-blue cloud swinging from across 
channel. What could be the riddle of Renée’s letter! It chained 
him completely. 

“At all events, I shall not be away longer than three days,” he 
said; paused, eyed Cecilia’s profile, and added, “Do we differ so 
much ? ” 

“It may not be so much as we think,” said she. 

“ But if we do! ” 

“Then, Nevil, there is a difference between us.” 

“ But if we keep our lips closed ?” 

“We should have to shut our eyes as well ! ” 

A lovely melting image of her stole over him; all the warmer for 


her unwittingness in producing it; and it awakened a tenderness 
towards the simple speaker. 
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Cecilia’s delicate breeding saved her from running on figuratively. 
She continued: ‘Intellectual differences do not cause wounds, except 
when very unintellectual sentiments are behind them :—my conceit, 
or your impatience, Nevil? ‘Noi veggiam come qiuei, che ha mala 
eee I can confess my sight to be imperfect: but will you 
ever do so ?”’ 

Her musical voice in Italian charmed his hearing. 

“ What poet was that you quoted ?”’ 

“The wisest : Dante.” 

“ Dr. Shrapnel’s favourite! I must try to read him.” 

“He reads Dante?” Cecilia threw a stress on the august name; 
and it was manifest that she cared not for the answer. 

Contemptuous exclusiveness could not go farther. 

“He is a man of cultivation,’ Beauchamp said cursorily, trying 
to avoid dissension, but in vain. “I wish I were half as well 
instructed, and the world half as charitable as he !—You ask me if 
I shall admit my sight to be imperfect. Yes; when you prove to 
me that priests and landlords are willing to do their duty by the 
people in preference to their churches and their property: but will 
you ever shake off prejudice ? ” 


Here was opposition sounding again. Cecilia mentally reproached 
Dr. Shrapnel for it. 
‘Indeed, Nevil, really, must not—may I not ask you this ?— 


must not everyone feel the evil spell of some associations? And 
Dante and Dr. Shrapnel! ” 


“You don’t know him, Cecilia.’’ 

“T saw him yesterday.” 

“You thought him too tall? ” 

“ T thought of his character.” 

“How angry I should be with you if you were not so beautiful ! ” 

“‘T am immensely indebted to my unconscious advocate.” 

‘You are clad in steel; you flash back; you won’t answer me out 
of the heart. I’m convinced it is pure wilfulness that makes you 
oppose me.” 

“T fancy you must be convinced because you cannot imagine 
women to have any share of public spirit, Nevil.” 

A grain of truth in that remark set Nevil reflecting. 

“TI want them to have it,” he remarked, and glanced at a Tory 
placard, probably the puppet’s fresh-printed address to the electors, 
on one of the wayside fir-trees. ‘‘ Bevisham looks well from here. 
We might make a north-western Venice of it, if we liked.” 

“Papa told you it would be money sunk in mud.” 

“Did I mention it to him ?—Thoroughly Conservative !—So he 
would leave the mud as it is. They insist on our not venturing 
anything—those Tories! exactly as though we had gained the best 
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of human conditions, instead of counting crops of rogues, malefactors, 
egoists, noxious and lumbersome creatures that deaden the country. 
Your town down there is one of the ugliest and dirtiest in the 
kingdom : it might be the fairest.” 

“T have often thought that of Bevisham, Nevil.” 

He drew a visionary sketch of quays, embankments, bridged 
islands, public buildings, magical emanations of patriotic architec- 
ture, with a practical air, an absence of that enthusiasm which 
struck her with suspicion when it was not applied to landscape or 
the Arts ; and she accepted it, and warmed, and even allowed herself 
to appear hesitating when he returned to the similarity of the state 
of mud-begirt Bevisham and our great sluggish England. 

Was he not perhaps to be pitied in his bondage to the French- 
woman, who could have no ideas in common with him ? 

The rare circumstance that she and Nevil Beauchamp had found 
a subject of agreement, partially overcame the sentiment Cecilia 
entertained towards the foreign lady ; and having now one idea in 
common with him, she conceived the possibility that there might be 
more. There must be many, for he loved England, and she no less. 
She clung, however, to the topic of Bevisham, preferring to dream of 
the many more, rather than run risks. Undoubtedly the town was 
of an ignoble aspect; and it was declining in prosperity; and it 
was consequently over-populated. And undoubtedly (so she was 
induced to coincide for the moment) a Government, acting to any 
extent like a supervising head, should aid and direct the energies of 
towns and ports and trades, and not leave everything everywhere 
to chance: schools for the people, public morality, should be the 
charge of Government. Cecilia had surrendered the lead to him, 
and was forced to subscribe to an equivalent of ‘ undoubtedly’ the 
Tories just as little as the Liberals had done these good offices. 
Party against party, neither of them had a forethoughtful head for 
the land at large. They waited for the Press to spur a great 
imperial country to be but defensively armed, and they accepted the 
so-called volunteers, with a nominal one-month’s drill per annum, as 
a guarantee of defence ! 

Beauchamp startled her, actually kindled her mind to an activity 
of wonder and regret, with the statement of how much Govern- 
ment, acting with some degree of farsightedness, might have won to 
pay the public debt and remit taxation, by originally retaining the 
lines of railway, and fastening on the valuable land adjoining 
stations. Hundreds of millions of pounds! 

She dropped a sigh at the prodigious amount, but inquired, 
“Who has calculated it ? ” 

For though perfectly aware that this kind of conversation was a 
special compliment paid to her by her friend Nevil, and dimly per- 
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ceiving that it implied something beyond a compliment—in fact, 
that it was his manner of probing her for sympathy, as other men 
would have conducted the process preliminary to deadly flattery or 
to wooing, her wits fenced her heart about ; the exercise of shrewd- 
ness was an instinct of self-preservation. She had nothing but her 
poor wits, daily growing fainter, to resist him with. And he seemed 
to know it, and therefore assailed them, never trying at the heart. 

That vast army of figures might be but a phantom army conjured 
out of the Radical mists, might it not? she hinted. And besides, 
we cannot surely require a Government to speculate in the future, 
can we ? 

Possibly not, as Governments go, Beauchamp said. 

But what think you of a Government of landowners decreeing 
the enclosure of millions of acres of common land amongst them- 
selves; taking the property of the people to add to their own! 
Say, is not that plunder? Public property, observe; decreed to 
them by their own law-making, under the pretence that it was 
being reclaimed for cultivation, when in reality it has been but an 
addition to their pleasure-grounds: a flat robbery of pasture from 
the poor man’s cow and goose, and his right of cutting furze for 
firmg. Consider that! Beauchamp’s eyes flashed democratic in 
reciting this injury to the objects of his warm solicitude—the man, 
the cow, and the goose. But so must he have looked when fronting 
England’s enemies, and his aspect of fervour subdued Cecilia. She 
confessed her inability to form an estimate of such conduct. 

“ Are they doing it still?” she asked. 

“We owe it to Dr. Shrapnel foremost that there is now a watch 
over them to stop them. But for him, Grancey Lespel would have 
enclosed half of Northeden Head. As it is, he has filched bits here 
and there, and he will have to put back his palings.” 

However, now let Cecilia understand that we English, calling 
ourselves free, are under morally lawless rule. Government is what 
we require, and our means of getting it must be through universal 
suffrage. At present we have no Government; only shifting Party 
Ministries, which are the tools of divers interests, wealthy factions, 
to the sacrifice of the Commonwealth. 

She listened, like Rosamund Culling overborne by Dr. Shrapnel, 
inwardly praying that she might discover a man to reply to him. 

“A Despotism, Nevil ?” 

He hoped not, declined the despot, was English enough to stand 
against the best of men in that character; but he cast it on Tory, 
Whig, and Liberal, otherwise the Constitutionalists, if we were to 
come upon the despot. 

“They see we are close on universal suffrage ; they’ve been bid- 
ding each in turn for ‘the people,’ and that has brought them to it, 
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and now they’re alarmed and accuse one another of treason to the 
Constitution, and they don’t accept the situation : and there’s a fear 
that, to carry on their present system, they will be thwarting the 
people or corrupting them: and in that case we shall have our 
despot in some shape or other, and we shall suffer.” 

“Nevil,” said Cecilia, “I am out of my depth.” 

“T’ll support you ; I can swim for two,” said he. 

“You are very self-confident, but I find I am not fit for battle ; 
at least not in the front ranks.” 

“Nerve me, then: will you? Try to comprehend once for all 
what the battle is?” 

‘“‘T am afraid I am too indifferent; I am too luxurious. That 
reminds me: you want to meet your uncle Everard: and if you 
will sleep at Mount Laurels to-night, the Esperanza shall take you 
to France to-morrow morning, and can wait to bring you back.” 

As she spoke she perceived a flush mounting over Nevil’s face. 
Soon it was communicated to hers. 

The strange secret of the blood electrified them both, and revealed 
the burning undercurrent running between them from the hearts of 
each. The light that showed how near they were to one another 
was kindled at the barrier dividing them. It remained as good as a 
secret, unchallenged until they had separated, and after midnight 
Cecilia looked through her chamber windows at the driving moon of 
a hurricane scud, and read clearly his honourable reluctance to be 
wafted over to his French love by her assistance ; and Beauchamp 
on board the tossing steamboat perceived in her sympathetic red- 
dening that she had divined him. 

This auroral light eclipsed the other events of the day. He drove 
into a town royally decorated, and still humming with the ravish- 
ment of the Tory entrance. He sailed in the schooner to Mount 
Laurels, in the society of Captain Baskelett and his friends, who, 
finding him tamer than they expected, bantered him in the cheer- 
fullest fashion. He waited for his uncle Everard several hours at 
Mount Laurels, perused the junior Tory’s address to the Electors, 
throughout which there was not an idea—safest of addresses to 
canvass upon! perused likewise, at Captain Baskelett’s request, a 
broadsheet of an article introducing the new candidate to Bevisham 
with the battle-axe Romfreys to back him, in high burlesque of 
Timothy Turbot upon Beauchamp: and Cecil hoped his cousin 
would not object to his borrowing a Romfrey or two for so pressing 
an occasion. All very funny, and no doubt the presence of Mr. 
Everard Romfrey would have heightened the fun from the fountain- 
head; but he happened to be delayed, and Beauchamp had to leave 
directions behind him in the town, besides the discussion of a whole 
plan of conduct with Dr. Shrapnel, so he was under the necessity of 
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departing without seeing his uncle, really to his regret. He left 
word to that effect. 

Taking leave of Cecilia, he talked of his return ‘home’ within 
three or four days as a certainty. 

She said: “ Canvassing should not be neglected now.” 

Her hostility was confused by what she had done to save him from 
annoyance, while his behaviour towards his cousin Cecil increased 
her respect for him. She detected a pathetic meaning in his men- 
tion of the word home; she mused on his having called her beau- 
tiful: whither was she hurrying? Forgetful of her horror of his 
revolutionary ideas, forgetful of the elevation of her own, she 
thrilled secretly on hearing it stated by the jubilant young Tories at 
Mount Laurels, as a characteristic of Beauchamp, that he was clever 
in parrying political thrusts, and slipping from the theme; he who 
with her gave out unguardedly the thoughts deepest in him. And 
the thoughts !—were they not of generous origin? Where so true 
a helpmate for him as the one to whom his mind appealed? It 
could not be so with the Frenchwoman. Cecilia divined a generous 
nature by generosity, and set herself to believe that in honour he 
had not yet dared to speak to her from the heart, not being at heart 
quite free. She was at the same time in her remains of pride, cool 
enough to examine and rebuke the weakness she succumbed to in 
now clinging to him by that which yesterday she hardly less than 
loathed, still deeply disliked. 


GrorGE MEREDITH. 








THE LIBERAL ECLIPSE. 


Mr. Guapstoner’s formal retirement completes the eclipse of the 
party of progress. When we know that the lead of the party lies 
between Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster, all is said. It is not 
that Mr. Gladstone was the only member of the party endowed with 
commanding political gifts. The language of the newspapers and 
of society seems to imply that this is so. Yet he leaves behind him 
on the front Opposition bench one man who is not inferior to him in 
intellectual power, and another man greatly his superior in oratory, 
in political sagacity, and in political boldness. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Lowe, though no one will pretend to place them exactly side by side, 
are still both of them men of power, imagination, and courage. But 
imagination and courage are for the hour at adiscount. Intellectual 
energy and political inventiveness are as much at a discount as either 
fervour or conviction. The search for a chief has therefore no 
serious significance. Society shows a proper sense of the prodigious 
importance of the great party’ crisis, by dividing its attention 
tolerably equally between that, and a review article in which one 
gossip chastens another gossip. When the office of leader is of real 
moment, there can be no dead heat such as we see now. The true 
leader takes his place naturally at the head of his party without 
contention or dispute. There was no Whip’s circular nor Reform 
Club caucus to settle who should be chief in 1868. When the 
Liberals mean to do anything, it will be because some man has 
taught them that it ought to be done, and how it ought to be done. 
That man will be their leader, without a caucus and in spite of all 
the caucuses in the world. 

The stir in the journals and the party clubs is only a bustling 
farce. Chief of what? Under what banner? Leading his fol- 
lowers whither? The moment you attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, the hollowness of the agitation in Pall Mall stares you in the 
face. Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform! But everybody knows 
that Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury, in whose departments a 
war, great or small, might be precipitated, are among the most 
cautious of administrators, and would be as slow as Mr. Bright 
himself to encourage any approach to that “ spirited foreign policy” 
which the simpletons of their party used to write and chatter about. 
Retrenchment! But the retrenchments made by the late Adminis- 
tration when in power were not so very significant, and were not in 
the least relished by the constituencies. Reform! But a party cannot 
be bound together by a mere catchword. Is it to be Parliamentary 
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reform again, or ecclesiastical reform, or law reform, or land tenure 
reform? When this question can be answered, it will be time 
enough to estimate the significance of the cry. 

One of the shrewdest of the Liberal newspapers writes thus— 

‘To speak the plain truth, the Liberal party at the present day is composed 

of a number of sections agreed upon certain general principles of policy and 
statesmanship, but not agreed as yet as to the mode in which these principles 
should be applied.” —Observer, Jan. 24. 
We should much like to know what these principles are. It is 
impossible to devise even a plain working definition of a Liberal. 
A parliamentary Liberal seems to be somebody who is always 
looking about for something to beat a Tory with. It is impossible 
to name a single object which it is the special and express 
note of a Liberal to desire. There is not a single political idea 
nor a single political maxim accepted by the whole of the men on 
the left of the Speaker, which is not shared by five-eighths of the 
men on his right. This may not be a bad thing ‘as showing that 
there is even more than the nominal majority aiming in one way, 
and so as showing that there is no deep or revolutionary gulf in the 
composition of the effective governing body of the country. It isa 
guarantee for social stability, if any one trembles for that in such a 
nation as ours, to find an immense space of common ground. But 
then what in the eyes of sensible men becomes of the right of the 
parliamentary Liberals to give themselves a party name, and to 
talk about party principles, and to fill the world with this barren 
fuss about a party leader ? 

It may be said that though the people on the Speaker’s left have 
no special ideas or distinctive principles to call their own, yet they 
have a distinctive political temper which cannot easily be described 
in terms, but of whose effect everybody is conscious. They have a 
general readiness for improvement, it may be said ; a general willing- 
ness to keep their minds open to new ideas. This sounds well, but 
very little observation is needed to make us see that it is nonsense. 
The Conservatives would say, and not untruly, that they too have a 
general readiness for improvement, and that their minds are as open 
as those of other people to any new ideas that may be in their line. 
The question turns after all on the kind of ideas to which one’s 
mind is open. And if we set about particularising the kind of ideas 
to which the minds that flit about the left benches are open, we find 
that there is no one kind. 

It may be said, again, that the Liberals have more sympathy with 
great popular causes than their opponents. The people most interested 
in such matters are not clear about this. The workman has no patent 

reason to love the party of Sir Thomas Bazley more dearly than the 

party of Mr. Henley. The prodigious Liberal majority blew no par- 
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ticular good in his direction. It has been left to the Conservatives to 
make the first serious attempt to set right one or two of the most 
staring grievances connected with his Trade Societies. But, we may 
be told, one must judge such matters on a larger scale. By far the 
greatest popular issue in our time was the Anti-Slavery war in the 
American Union; see how right Mr. Forster was there. Exactly as 
right as Mr. Disraeli. 

There are three sorts of men in the world; first those who earnestly 
care about social improvement. Second, those who don’t believe in 
it nor care about it, and boldly say that they do not. Third, those 
who do not care about it, but pretend that they do. The first are the 
Radicals; the second are the old Tories; the third are the modern 
Whigs, whether calling themselves Conservatives or Liberals. 
Political progress varies with the degree of propulsion which the 
first sort of men are able to exert upon the third sort. The 
theory that the government of the day is always Whig, even when it 
is carried on by nominal Conservatives, is good enough for the mere 
official politician. Of a neighbouring country it is said, that 
France is always Left Centre. The same is true of England. 
The great body of the English voters, so far as they have pelitical 
ideas or interests at all, are Left Centre too. They have a general 
feeling that the world ought to be made a little better, while they 
listen sometimes with profound apathy, sometimes with faint in- 
effectual interest, usually with the bitterest suspicion and the most 
resentful distrust, to every proposal for making it better, and every 
hint that it is time to begin. Mr. Brooke is the real representative 
of the average state of mind of the average British politician. “I 
want to keep myself independent about Reform, you know; I don’t 
want to go too far. I should support Grey, you know. But I 
don’t want to change the balance of the Constitution. You know 
there are tactics in these things: meeting people half-way—temper- 
ing your ideas—saying, ‘ Well now, there’s something in that,’ and 
so on.” This is just what a clever man like Sir William Harcourt 
understands—this prejudice in favour of tactics and tempering your 
ideas. When he inveighs against priests and philosophers, he has 
his eye on the English voter’s hatred of ideas untempered. When 
he proposes, as has been said, to “reorganize the Liberal party on 
the basis of an attack on science and religion,” it is because these 
are the two great spheres of disinterested earnestness. And disin- 
terested earnestness is inconvenient to the pushing politician, because 
it is distasteful to the most indolent and stupid of his constituents. 

For the politician who has no aspiration beyond office, the Whig 
theory, we repeat, is adequate. Unluckily, however, it is as good 
for his Conservative friend as for himself. If the government of 
the country must always be Whig, why need any of us trouble our 
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heads as to the occasional change of personnel in the governing body ? 
If politics only mean a wrangle of Blues and Greens, like the old strife 
of factions in the Circus, why should party questions interest sensible 
men? Why should any one take the trouble to subscribe money, 
and spend time, and face the riot and turmoil of a struggle in county 
or borough, merely in order that Mr. Childers, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Forster, may do what is being done with quite as much common 
sense, with infinitely fewer fine words, and with far better temper, 
by Mr. Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Cross ? 

There is in fact no sight in the world more contemptible than the 
effort of party men to exaggerate party personalities into elements 
of national salvation; no sound more dreary and disgusting than 
the voice of the party orator in opposition declaiming about the 
numbers of the army, the efficiency of the navy, the discontent of 
the civil service, the increase of desertions, the decrease of stature, 
the size of the dead surplus, the certainty of unborn deficit. Self- 
respect, candour, sense of justice, love of truth, all fall out of sight 
in one of these odious displays. If you have no principle to defend, 
no idea to suggest, no valid or weighty charge to bring, no cause to 
urge, why should we listen or read? In America the name of 
Politician has long been a name of obloquy and contempt. It means 
there a self-seeking phrasemonger, a man of loud profession and 
personal aims, a proficient in trumpery intrigues, and the author of 
vapid hollow counsels. Really there is some danger that the name 
will soon be clothed with associations as despicable in our own country. 
Here, as there, are signs of its slowly becoming divested of ideas of 
political principle and farsightedness and large patriotic policy. 

Americans always warn English writers not to attach too much 
importance to the political struggles at Washington, or to the cha- 
racter of the men who are most prominent in them. Our country, 
they say, does not need politics; we only want to be let alone; we 
have our work to do; neither Congress nor Executive can do it for 
us, and the best men in the country go about more serious business. 
We do not know how far this is a true or wholesome account of things 
even in anew country. It certainly is not true nor wholesome for an old 
country like England. Here there is a great deal which legislation can 
do, and ought to do, and which can be done in no other way. Even 
those who carry to the furthest extreme the doctrine that government 
can do little for all the ills that States endure, cannot but admit that 
legislation is necessary to repair the blunders committed in days 
when that doctrine was not yet accepted. If the country does best, 
where State action is least, you at least require political effort enough 
to reduce those noxious forms of State action which have come down 
to us from the imprudence of pre-scientific days. The philosopher, 
for example, who is most in earnest for the free play of social forces, 
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is bound before all other men to press on for the disestablishment of 
the State Church. And in a score of other regions we need legisla- 
tion, simply to give social forces their fair chance. What is more, 
there can be no consciousness of national life unless everything is 
done to keep in constant motion a current of feeling for improve- 
ment. This is just what we want now. There is‘no such current 
at present moving in the nation, and, as everybody sees, the 
stagnation at Westminster only reflects the stagnation of the rest 
of the country. 

Our people soon weary of political improvement. They can only 
tolerate very scanty doses, each little dose being followed by a pro- 
longed and rather stertorous slumber. There is a pathetic interest in 
turning to-day to a volume published in 1867, and called Questions 
for a Reformed Parliament. These Questions were the fruit of the 
generous hopes of a few academic politicians. What answers they 
have had! No wonder if they have for the moment ceased even to 
hope. The journals of blood and culture—culture is here a fine 
name for drawing-room prejudice plus literary impertinence—used 
constantly to talk about the revolutionary legislation of the late — 
government. Put aside the two Irish Acts, which were expressly 
commanded and ratified by the constituencies at the general election 
of *68, what great changes were made in England? Purchase 
was abolished in the army ; voting was made secret ; and an Educa- 
tion Act was passed which brought several thousand more children 
into the schools. These were the only three measures with any pre- 
tensions to be called organic. Officers with too much time on their 
hands, may, if they choose, pronounce the abolition of purchase to 
mean the ruin of the army. But even Tories cannot now pretend to 
think that the abolition of open voting meant the ruin of the British 
constitution. That people should have been willing to take fright 
after this moderate list of changes, only proves how urgent is the 
necessity that the minority, who have more sense, should propagate 
new ideas and urge new reforms. It may be the Whig who reigns; 
it must be the Radical who governs. The men who use their minds 
on projects of social improvement, and do not grudge labour in per- 
suading others that such projects are improvements,—these are the 
leaders of parties, not the men who come in at the eleventh hour and 
merely frame the bills for Parliament. The Reform of Parliament in 
1867, the overthrow of the Irish Church, the Irish Land Act, the 
Ballot, were all substantially and fundamentally achieved by Mr. 
Bright. And he was more bitterly hated and reviled than any man 
in England, until it was found one day that he had brought England 
round to his own mind, and that it was he who had been really 
leading the Liberal party all this time, in the only sense in which 
to lead has any vital meaning. 
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The present situation has been excellently defined by a writer in 
the Economist. One function of the Opposition, he says, “ is to 
prepare a new Liberalism—that is, to diffuse the ideas, plans, and 
proposals out of which a new policy may be shaped for the party, 
and to which, as time passes, the nation may be attracted and con- 
verted. And this, it is evident, requires not a disciplined despotism 
in the party, but rather a free licence for individuals. .. . The 
quality of leadership now required by the Liberal party is plain. It 
must be vigilant, firm, and lenient; it must be ready to oppose 
errors and to criticize errors in the Government; it must be strong 
enough to restrain its followers from false alliances; it must be 
forbearing enough to tolerate many proposals which it may think 
mischievous, and many ideas which it may think wrong.” That is 
to say, he must be, above all other things, flexible—either from 
open and sympathetic quality of mind, or else from political indif- 
ference. Mr. Forster is certainly not indifferent; he is thoroughly 
unsympathetic with new ideas. He is, and has most ostentatiously 
shown himself to be, the least flexible of men. We know less about 
Lord Hartington than about Lord Frederick Cavendish, his brother ; 
but those who object to Mr. Forster’s educational policy may well 
contrast his stubbornness in Conservative courses with Lord Frederick 
Cavendish’s pliancy to Liberal arguments. Mr. Gladstone ought to 
know the qualities proper for a leader. It is no secret that he thinks 
the selection of Lord Hartington would be the most expedient choice. 

Again, ‘“‘ those who have to lead the Liberal party,”’ says the writer 
in the Economist, ‘‘should have an intimate association, an instinctive 
knowledge of all its varied sections.” Precisely. Now there is a 
section of the party which Mr. Forster has systematically set at 
naught—the very section with whom he had previously been most 
intimately associated, and of whose political ideas he would ten years 
ago have been chosen as the broadest and ablest exponent. Happy 
Vivian Grey! To see Liberalism first deprived of all its Catholic 
allies by the pamphleteering of one leader, and then a few weeks 
after deprived of all its Nonconformist allies by the choice of 
another. There is no vindictiveness on the part of those who 
think Mr. Forster’s attitude about the schools a reactionary mistake, 
nor any malice in their refusal to continue in membership with a 
party to which he is to dictate its policy. Their position in the 
matter has been well described by one of their leading ministers :— 


‘Our difference from Mr. Forster is one of principle. I cannot admit that 
he has no more responsibility than his colleagues for the Education Act; and 
his friends, who now urge this plea, would be the first to repudiate it if the 
question were as to the honour due to the author of the measure. Still, 
‘offensive and insulting to Dissenters’ as that measure was, in the opinion 
of so competent a judge as Earl Russell, and much as the original wrong was 
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increased by the spirit in which the Act was administered, any grievance of 
this kind might have been consigned to oblivion if we did not believe that 
Mr. Forster’s action in the matter indicated the principles which he is prepared 
to apply to those educational and ecclesiastical questions which are continually 
becoming more numerous, and more urgently pressing for solution. On them 
we cannot trust Mr. Forster. You tell us that Lord Hartington’s views are 
identical ; but we can see a great difference between a young nobleman who as 
yet is not strongly committed on these points, and an experienced politician, 
trained in the ranks of Dissent, who has so far cast off his old associations, and 
done so much to win the confidence of the friends of the Establishment, that at 
the recent Birmingham Congress Lord Lyttelton pointed to him as one on 
whom the Church Defenco Association might rely for support.” ? 


This is not malice. It is the sound sense of a body of men to 
whom politics are a matter of true conviction and real significance. 
The very journals which now press Mr. Forster’s claims most 
eagerly, were not so long ago most decisive in their condemnation 
of the reactionary character of his policy. The Daily News, for | 
instance, in September, 1871, writes thus— 


“It is of no use for the Liberal party to shut its eyes to the fact that 
it is menaced at the present moment by a very great danger. The quarrel 
which began in the discussions on the Education Bill, and which it was 
hoped would be entirely healed by the judicious conduct of the Educa- 
tion Department, has broken out afresh, and threatens the party with dis- 

_Tuption. Mr. Forster and his colleagues of the Education Department seem 

resolved that no effort shall be spared to work the Acts in the most denomina- 
tional sense. The Act was warped in a denominational sense, but the adminis- 
tration of it would, it was hoped, be as undenominational as possible. In this 
respect the expectation of ,the party has been entirely disappointed. In the 
administration of the Endowed Schools Act, the schemes prepared by the 
Commissioners and sanctioned by the Department are none of them conceived 
in a Liberal sense. The very object of that Act was to make the government 
of the schools popular and unsectarian. Yet in no case do the new schemes 
give the popular voice any share in the appointment of trustees, and in every 
case the clergyman of the parish is appointed one of the governing body. In 
the administration of the Education Act the Department not merely sanctions 
the resolution of many of the Boards to pay school fees for the education of 
scholars in denominational schools, but even endeavours to force a sectarian 
policy on Boards which declare against it. The rates, which are collected from 
men of all creeds, are used for the teaching of particular creeds, and the school 
tate becomes a new Church rate. But in the boroughs of Portsmouth, 
Walsall, and Southampton the School Boards have used their discretion under 
the Act by declaring that they will remit fees for the education of indigent 
children in Board Schools, that is in unsectarian schools only. Of course the 
Education Department must yield. Their Lordships of the Committee have no 
power whatever to force their views on a School Board if the Board resists. 
But that is not the point. The point is, that under Mr. Forster the 
Education Act is being worked, in the most exclusive sense, with the direct 
object of making it, favour sectarian education. 

“This whole question of the payment of school fees in denominational schools 
1s rousing agitation and disturbance all over the country. The Liberal party 
in all the boroughs vote, as the Liberals in Parliament did, for a purely unsec- 
tarian use of the public money. Jf Mr. Forster’s object were to destroy the con- 





(1) Mr. Rogers, in a letter to the Daily News, January 23rd, 1875. 
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Jidence of the party in the Government, and altogether to disintegrate Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority, he could not take a surer course than that of playing, as he is doing, into 
the hands of the clergy.” 


Then when Mr. Forster put forth an explanation, the same journal 
agreed that “though clever, it was not conclusive.” It is not 
vindictiveness but self-respect that animates the men who remember 
all this. To forget it is to stultify all political action. What 
security has ever been given that the old policy of carrying clauses 
over the heads of a majority of Liberals will not be renewed? On 
the contrary, Mr. Forster has preserved his position with the utmost 
tenacity. When Mr. Bright denounced the reactionary provisions 
of the Act at Birmingham, Mr. Forster replied by a vindication 
at Liverpool, which became an electioneering text for the Conserva- 
tive press. Mr. Disraeli went to the country last year with Mr. 
Forster’s cry. In the new parliament, when the notice for repealing 
Section 25 was brought forward, the proposed Liberal chief followed 
the Tories into the lobby. And the more strongly you insist that 
Section 25 is a paltry matter, the more do you discredit the sagacity, 
solid sense, and flexibility of a man who makes defiant support of 
it his most conspicuous political trait. Staunchness is an honourable 
quality, no doubt. But the most honourable staunchness on the 
wrong side is a very poor reason for letting a man take the com 
mand on the right side. We do not wish to go once more into the 
details of the Education battle. But if you seek pliancy, foresight, 
liberal sympathies, openness to new ideas in a man, then to forget 
his past is not generosity but imbecility. 

Those who decline to acquiesce in Mr. Forster’s leadership have 
no partiality for marquises, any more than they have a prejudice for 
manufacturers. But a lord who is only not with us, is better than a 
commoner who is inexorably against us. It is of no avail to say that 
Lord Hartington walked out, while Mr. Forster voted for household 
franchise in the counties. We cannot conceive a more unfortunate 
prospect for the readjustment of electoral power, than that it should 
be effected by a minister of Mr. Forster’s type. He would no 
doubt follow the maxims which prompted and guided his education 
policy. He would lower the franchise, and then give all back to the 
Conservatives by his management of Redistribution. There is no 
political trickery in this. It is, rightly or wrongly, Mr. Forster’s 
characteristic idea of the meaning of statesmanship and policy. His 
career supplies an apposite illustration of this. He was willing to 
acquiesce in the submission to arbitration of that portent of political 
extravagance, the Indirect Claims made by the United States govern- 
ment at Geneva. This is his conception of wisdom and statecraft. 
Before all things, agree quickly with thine adversary while thou art 
on the way with him. 
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It is now clear on all sides that the Church question is, as it was 
called in the October Number of this Review, the next page of the 
Liberal Programme. The leader of the Radical party has virtually 
declared that the loosening of the Church from her connection with 
the State ought to be the next step in the line of political progress. 
It is contended that he has done no more than proclaim the abstract 
proposition that “a State Church is no longer in harmony with the 
age.” This, it is said, must have been a bitter disappointment to Mr. 
Bright’s listeners. Why? They know that such a proposition in 
the mouth of a great political leader, who devotes the whole of a long 
speech, made on a special occasion, before a special and immense 
audience, to the enforcement and illustration of that proposition, 
must be anything rather than abstract. Mr. Bright has made Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment the first political question for 
discussion. What is this but to place it first among the great 
political questions for settlement? It will no longer be possible for 
the party organs to put aside the supporters of Disestablishment as 
dreamers and busybodies. 

It is the fashion to talk as if those who insist on obtaining a 
consideration for the group of problems called the Land Question, 
and for the Church Question, were the inventors of some new and 
unheard-of monster of a programme. Why, both these great ques- 
tions have been prominently before the political world ever since 
Mr. Bright became a personage in that world. The new Radical 
section is doing no more than continuing the old Radical tradition. 
Mr. Bright always said that free trade in land was more important 
than free trade in corn. If he had pronounced the Land Question 
to be most ripe and most urgent, his followers would have acqui- 
esced in the advice of their chief. If Mr. Gladstone had remained 
at the head of the party, the order would probably have been 
different. But Mr. Gladstone has retired, and men look to the 
leader who fought the great campaigns of free trade and parlia- 
mentary reform, and now his last utterance is to the effect that Dis- 
establishment is a more important object than either free trade or 
parliamentary reform. The Liberationists themselves admit, and have 
always said, that for some time to come their work is a work of forming 
opinion, rather than of promoting a measure in Parliament. But 
those even, who only wish this question to be discussed and investi- 
gated and argued out, cannot help seeing how thoroughly disadvan- 
tageous it will be, for the purposes of that discussion, to have a 
leader like Mr. Forster, whose face is fixed steadfastly in the other 
direction. The more firmly we believe in Mr. Forster’s sincerity of 
purpose, the more clearly do we see that this must be the case. 

We are told that Mr. Bright’s advice completes the break-up of 


the party. The truth is the reverse. The party was utterly broken 
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up before his speech. Before the speech was finished, the immense 


multitude whom he was addressing felt that the first step to the 


formation of a new party had been taken. The process of re-casting 
has formally begun. The campaign will be long, and not without 
peril. But there is sound reason to hope for its successful close. 
As Mr. Chamberlain wrote in October last :—“‘The same influences 
which, suddenly appealed to in a time of apparent indifference, gave 
Mr. Gladstone his overwhelming majority in the matter of the Irish 
Church may again be ‘successfully evoked. While it is probable 
that Lord Selborne’s example would, in the case of the larger issue, 
be-much more widely followed, yet the desertion of even considerable 
numbers of English Churchmen would be more than compensated 
by the revived enthusiasm of the Nonconformists, who, divided as 
they have been by theaction of Mr. Forster, would again be cordially 
united on this cardinal question, and by the great accession of strength 
which might be expected from the working-class voters.” 
Eprror. 








CORRECTION. 


WE are requested to give publicity to a distinct denial of the story relating 
to the circumstances of the marriage of the late Bishop Sumner, which was 
incidentally repeated in the article on the Greville Journals, in the December 
number of the Fortnightly Review. We are assured that there was no founda- 


tion whatever for such an account of the motives of the marriage as was current 
when Mr. Greville wrote. 





—————— 


